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ABSTRACT 

This volume seeks to address the problem of how the 
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beglr.nli'ij teachers can be included in teacher education programs. 
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Education Foundation and carried out by members of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. These projects 
attempted to redesign and revise teacher education programs based on 
the up-to-date and current knowledge base. Nine chapters are 
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Multilingual Students: An International study'* (Leonard C. Beckum, 
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FOREWORD 



The following chapters are a continuation of Uie efforts 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education to promote dia- 
discussion regarding the knowledge base for the beginning teacher. 
-rXn together, they are Intended to enable faculty and students to carelully con- 
I^r a^ of issues concerning the transformation of their teacher education 
pmgrL s. fndeed, an Inherem purpose for this volume Is to encoumge facu^ y to 

Lslder the process of change Itself as It applies to teacher education P«>8ran«^ 

Thesechaptersarealsoanoutgrowthoftheeffortsofthe 

Exxon Education FoundaUon to promote significant change in the 
teachers. The leadership of L. Scott Miller, while at Exxon, helped to shape a 
leries of InlUatlves Intended to Improve dramaUcally the quality of teaching m the 
nation's schools. Mr. Miller understood the significance of teacher "-s agree- 
on a knowledge base for teaching and incorporating .t m all facets of their 
programs He encouraged the creation of the Association's Task Force » the 
Knowledge Base and supported the efforts of Maynard C. Reynolds and his col- 
lea^eslconceptuall^lngavolumeof readings on what beginnlngteache^^^^^^^ 

know. His sponsorship, through the Exxon Foundation, 'he ""rk led^l^o 
Knowledge Base for the Beginning TeaCun- serves as a tesumomal to the commrt- 
ment, wisdom, and leadership roles demonstrated by key pen<onnel m some of the 
nation's leading philanthropic institutions. 

nation s p ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^.^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ appeared, m 

the winter of 1989, Mr. Miller was encouraging the Association to consider how 
Knorvledg. Base for If. Begin n ing TencHer could be used on -^^^^^^'^^^^ 
debate and discussion regard .g programs that would lead to change AACTE nevei 
Intended that a particular college or uiuversity would adopt the volume wholesale 
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and then attempt to incorporate every concept into its program. Clearly, that was 
impossible. Rather, we wanted to encourage faculty (often with groups of teachers 
from elementai^^ and secondary schools) in t?chools, colleges, and departments of 
education to careftilly consider the concepts that were presented in the book and 
then to seek ways of reconceptuallzing programs to manifest the most compelling 
of these ideas. We expected faculty groups to identify a conception of teaching and 
learning consistent with their own strengths and to then use the volume to 
consider, in a meaningful way, the relationship of a knowledge base framework to 
their programs of teacher preparation. 

Prom the inception of this project, there was the recogni- 
tion that the knowledge base for teacher education differs in some important ways 
from the knowledge base for teaching; it must also include a serious consideration 
of the change process. While there exists an enormous amount of work on the 
process of change for schools and universities, little exists regarding the ways 
in which institutions or education units confront the challenge of change and 
actually transform programs. The work that does exist consists of descriptions 
of particular institutional efforts, or efforts that focus on a certain theme, e.g., 
Competency Based Teacher Education. At least since the mid-1980s, AACTE 
understood that some greater understanding of the process of change as it was 
attempted in schools, colleges, and departments of education was needed. This 
effort is essential to understand how faculty and administrators confront the neces- 
sity for change, go about the business of plotting a direction, and then transform 
programs to fulfill a set of expectations. 

In response to this need, it was agreed that different 
types of instiuitions would have different experiences as they considered 
Knowledge Base for the Beginning Teactier, Consequently, it was determined that 
we would fund a small number of institutions (an urbiin "regional" college, a small 
liberal arts college, a m^or land-grant institution, etc.) and encourage them to 
document the process used in considering the concepts and ideas found in the 
twenty-four presentations of the KBBT* volume. We also encouraged these institu- 
tions to form clusters of other institutions, to enable a critical mass of faculty from 
up to a half-dozen professional education units to work together in this endeavor. 
The idea of a "lead institution" building a cluster of other institutions from the 
region and then identifying a theme, e.g., the significance of the knowledge base for 
preparing elementaiy teachers, was the idea that evolved. Seven such clusters were 



* hi the tiwt (hat foiiotrs, thr AAd'K publiration Knowlodge Ba.sr for tho Beginning 

Teacher triii gvnpvnU^f hr ivfnrrd to as "thr KHHT volume." Citattous and appwprUUe 
vvferencv listitigs uppvar in the individuai rhupirrs. 
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funded with a modest amount of resources to be used to bring together faculty to 

consider these themes. . ^ * 

Tliat we were asking institutions to both document 
change on their own campus while expanding the dialogue to include other institu- 
tions is typical of what is necessary when there are scarce resources to promote 
change. These factors need to be considered by anyone seeking to replicate this 
strategy or to draw inferences for their own efforts at change. Whether it was the 
funds proNided by the Exxon Education Foundation, the stimulus provided by the 
KBBT volume, the identification of the seven sites by the Association s staff, 
the reinforcement provided by the cluster concept, or a number of other variables, 
the accompanying monograph is a testimony to the success of this strate©^. The 
chapter that follow are a thoughtful compendium of the ideas that emerged from 
these clusters. Tliey have been written by a talented group of authors and compiled 
in this volume with considerable expertise by Marleen Pugach, Henrietta Barnes, 
and Leonard Beckum. I believe they provide helpful insights into the process of 
change in higher education. Certainly, they offer perspective on the struggle of 
faculty to build coherent programs that are both responsive to new knowledge and 
to the demands of teaching In the nation's schools. 

This volume also serves another Important purpose, 
namely, to help this Association In Its Identification of next steps In the preparation 
of a revision of Km^vledge Base for the Beginn i tig Teacher. From the Inception of 
this effort. It was recognized that the KBBT volume was a preliminary step by 
AACTE In the Identification of concepts and Ideas Important for beginning teachere 
to know and be able to use. We understood that any Identification of themes and 
topics would necessarily be Incomplete. Some chapters of this monograph identify 
themes the author believe were not treated In sufficient depth or with adequate at- 
tention In the KBBT volume. Clearly, one of the most compelling of these themes 
has to do with teaching youngsters from an expanding array of diverse o.-ck- 
grounds and experiences. Much more attention Is needed in subsequem editions of 
the knowledge base volume regarding this topic In order to assist teacher educators 
in preparing effective teachers for our schools. 

The dynamic nature of building a knowledge base for 
teacher education Is what emerges from this volume. This dynamic Interplay 
Involves an Interactive process of Identifying consensus on new knowledge, codify- 
ing it in useful form, seeking Its utilization by faculty and students, and verifying its 
utility and completeness. An Importam part of this process Is the Association s 
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commitment to the ongoing revision of the KBBT volume and to ensuring that con- 
tributions ftom this monograph and other sources enable an expansion of our 
professional knowledge. 

Damd G. Imki 
ExEciTivK Director 

February 1991 
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WILUAM E. GARDNER 



One of the most persistent themes in the current debate 
over American education is the need to enhance the status of teachers and teacWng 
in the United States. Certainly the core idea in the Carnegie Report {A Nahon Pre- 
pared: Teachers for the 21sl Century), and a central feature of several publica ions 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the Holmes 
Group is the need to move teaching from the ranks of semiprofessions, to equip the 
profession with more of the attributes of law and medicine, and to enhance and 
empower teachere by making teaching a true profession. 

To be sure, the rhetoric surrounding this ''professionalizmg 

agenda contains a great many contradictions and confusing elements. The word 
"profession" is too often defined in self-semng terms. Thus, school board groups at 
times urge teachers to be professional, meaning that they should be less aggressive 
at salary negotiation time. Teacher groups, on the other hand, at times define 
professionalism only in terms of wage and hour benefits. Teacher educators often 
talk about the need to develop professional programs but do not move aggressively 
to provide their own programs with professional characteristics. But beyond the 
confusing, the contentious, and the petty, there is solid debate and very good think- 
ing going on related to the belief that teaching is undervalued in the United States 

and as a vocation, its status is too low. , . . 

A burgeoning literature deals with trends and issues in 

this professionalizing movemem. Much of this work centers on the description of 
potential new roles and relationships for teachers and on new school arrangements 
which allow boil greater freedom and responsibility for those who work m schools. 

The rationale for this enhanced view of teaching is 
rooted in the idea that the schooling process today is more important and more 
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difficult than ever before. It is more important because knowledge in a general 
sense has become absolutely central to modern life. There is obvious need for 
better education for all children and adolescents, not just an elite; the world our 
young people will soon control demands more knowledgeable citizens. The school- 
ing process is more difficult because an increasing percentage of people come to 
school without strong learning support systems in the home, and they are ill- 
equipped to participate in schools that ask them, at an early age, to compete where 
they cannot be successful. 

The nation's school systems, then, need teachers who 
can work with all learners, especially at a time when the contexts of schooling are 
more complicated than ever before. We need professionals to do this important and 
difficult work. 

The key characteristic of such professionals is that they 
possess knowledge that is distinct from the general knowledge of a lay person. 
Whether or not such a body of knowledge exists has been sharply debated in recent 
years. Education as a field of study and teaching as an applied activity have been 
sorely handicapped by the lack of a body of coherent and agreed upon professional 
knowledge. Lpaw has its analytical case study methociij, nedicine has its scientific 
knowledge, nursing its mix of scientific and conv^%tional wisdom, but until 
very recently conversations in the field of education had not reached the point 
where such a knowledge base could be identified. Lack of a knowledge base for 
education has encouraged the adoption of fads and pop solutions to m^or issues 
and has hampered the development of strong professional programs to train teach- 
ers and strong induction programs for clinical practice. 

The claim that teaching lacked a knowledge base had 
some credence 20 years ago, but the situation has changed dramatically. In recent 
years there has been a small avalanche of publications dealing with the knowledge 
base, much of this output drawn from the process-product research efforts but 
much also from other fields as well. While no one is yet willing to say without 
equivocation that a hard core of professional knowledge has been identified and 
agreed upon, it is certainly clear that a valuable and rich store of information has 
been accumulated about the set of actions that we call teaching and that there is 
growing consensus on what both beginning and advanced teachers should know 
and be able to do. 

The need to identify, codify, and test a body of knowl- 
edge for teaching was identified in the mid *80s by leadership of the American 
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Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. A task force was formed to suggest 
ways that the Association could adopt a more aggressive posture on both the identi- 
fication of a knowledge base for beginning teachers and the implementation of that 
knowledge base in programs of teacher education. Out of this effort came Knowl- 
edge Base for the Beginning Teacher (KBBT), a volume designed to enunciate a 
clear pubUc statement of what the knowledge base for beginners should be and to 
persuade some substantial proportion of the teacher-education community that 
these ideas are worthy of attention and should be embraced. 

The group that designed the KBBT volume recognized 
and acknowledged earlv on that the mere publication of a book on it would not 
solve the problem of the knowledge base, but they argued that identification and 
codification of the knowledge base was a necessary step if the state of teaching was 
to be improved. The work of collating and codifying the knowledge base should be 
done by those who had expertise in the various areas of knowledge. The group 
worked, then, on the assumption that agreement among experts (in the words of 
the KBBT volume, a "consensus doctorum") should be broad-based, including not 
only teacher educators and researchers, but policymakers and teacher practitioners 
as well. Indeed, the definition of content for the KBBT volume was done ultimately 
by a combination of researchers, teacher educators, and teacher practitioners. 

Once the KBBT volume had been published, it was clear 
that two steps were needed. The first was to establish a way for the knowledge base 
to be reviewed and critiqued with the eye toward an early revision. A new group 
was formed specifically charged with that task. The second step was to demon- 
strate how the vast landscape of information relative to the knowledge base for 
beginning teachers could be included in teacher-education programs. This is an 
enormously important and very difficult problem, and one that this volume 
seeks to address. 

For some time a group of institutions had been working 
under the aegis of grants from the Exxon Education Foundation to review the 
KBBT volume and to examine the ways in which the volume could be helpful in the 
revision of teacher education programs. Institutional groups were formed among 
these AACTE members, and each proceeded independently to look at aspects of the 
knowledge base and ways to use it productively. The basic question investigated 
was whether true program change could, ip fact, take place based on the up-to-date 
and current knowledge base. 
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This book reports the results of these Exxon-sponsored 
projects as follows. Section One summarizes efforts made in these projects to 
conceptualize the knowledge base for teacher education programs. Although not 
representative of the full range of conceptual issues that need to be addressed, 
these efforts are informative as examples of collaborative ways to think about the 
redesign of teacher education programs. In Chapter 1, Barnes discusses issues to 
think about in recasting the knowledge base for use with prospective teachers. 
Next Pugach and Leake (Chapter 2) consider contextualizing the knowledge base 
for the preparation of teachers in a pluralistic society. In Chapter 3, Beckum and an 
international study group report their analysis of what knowledge successful teach- 
ers in multicultural and multilingual settings perceived to be critical. In this 
section's concluding chapter, Murray (Chapter 4) describes ways to conceptual- 
ize the design of the academic liberal arts mjyor for elementary teachers. 

The second section of this book discusses major chal- 
lenges faced by teacher educators as they attempt to revise their programs. While 
also concerned with developing an adequate and appropriate knowledge base for 
their programs, the projects described in this section deal more directly with the 
process of change itself and provide examples of various strategies employed 
ii attempting to accomplish the reform goals. 

Barnes (Chapter 5) notes the difficulties of achieving 
change in institutions and presents some of the ways of overcoming these difficul- 
ties. Four case studies follow, each offering different strategies for addressing these 
issues. Pasch, Pugach, and Fox (Ch^ter 6) discuss the process used at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, which involved creating an alternative collabora- 
tive structure for faculty interaction. In Chapter 7, Putnam discusses how faculty 
development might be stimulated from the outside. Barnes (Chapters 8) and 
Richner (Chapter 9) provide insights from the use of different implementation 
strategies at a large, multipurpose institution and a small liberal arts college. 

These projects all had some very exciting results and 
deserve attention by several key groups. The primary audience should be teacher- 
educators faced with the challenging task of redesigning their teacher-educa- 
tion programs in the light of the emerging knowledge base. The leadership cadre of 
this group— the deans and chairpersons of colleges and departments of education 
—should also find this book useful, as should state officials whose work involves 
the content of teacher education. ■ 
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RECONCEPTUAUZING 
THE KNOWLEDGE BASE 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



Henrietta L, Barnes 



Overview. Transforming the knowledge base for be- 
ginning teachers into curricula for teacher education is complicated because the 
understandings that beginning teachers need are not merely the sum of conti t 
from the different domains related to teaching. If understanding did, indeed, accrue 
automatically from learning about concepts and principles from different domains 
and then transferring that knowledge to the diverse settings where it might be used, 
then teacher education curricula could simply consist of courses on each of the dif- 
ferent domains. We are learning, however, that teacher knowledge is more com- 
plex. Not only must teacher educators consider what beginning teachers need to 
know, they must also take into account how teachers come to understand teaching 
and learning within different contexts. This chapter is motivated by the conviction 
that teacher educators must go beyond the content presented in the KBBT volume 
to conceptualize programs of teacher preparation that consider both the means and 
the ends to be served by the program. ■ 
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One of the most heartening feat \res of present efforts to 
reform teacher education is the current serious attempt to define a knowledge base 
for teaching. Rooted in a respe t for the complexity of teachers* work that has 
emerged from research on teaching over the past two decades, the need for 
teachers to make numerous professional judgments and decisions in the daily 
course of their work is now commonly acknowledged among educators. The role of 
knowledge in infonuing those judgments and decisions is less clear. That teachers 
need and use knowledge, even specialized knowledge, is not debated. What the 
nature and the sources of that knowledge are and how teachers use the knowledge 
they have is at the heart of what will continue to be one of the primaiy debates in 
teacher education for the next several years. 

Part of the reason the debate is likely to continue lies in 
the fact that we, as teacher educators, have defined the knowledge base of our 
teacher education curricula very narrowly. And, we have failed to relate important 
concepts from one discipline with essential content from other fields of study 
within our teacher education curricula. Teaching practice, on the other hand, 
requires the simuUaneous use of knowledge drawn from several disciplines and 
acquired from many sources to achieve specific pur,)ORes with particular learners. 

Individually and as a group, those who educate teachers 
typically rely on limited sources of knowledge for creating their curricula. Fre- 
quently, these sources are constrained by their own experi^^nce as students or 
educators within specific disciplines that have led to strong biases in support of 
a particular specialty area, often to the exclusion of knowledge from other ar- 
eas. Or, research-based knowledge generated from the study of specific teach- 
ing problems (e.g., how to ask higher-order questions or advance critical thinking, 
or how to organize and manage instruction in classrooms), is used to justify the 
content of the program. 

The disadvantages of basing the teacher education 
curriculum on the cumulative interests of different specialists' views are apparent 
in the fragmented nature of many curricula. Such programs typically offer no 
conceptual frame within whicli teacher candidates can build a knowledge base or a 
( oherent vision of practice, and thus are often labeled irrelevant by graduates of 
these programs. Criticized primarily for their failure to prepare prospective 
teacliers for the realities of teaching subject matter and other important content to 
diverse youngsters in increasingly difficult settings, these programs are seen as 
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idealistic, unrelated to practice, and, therefore, expendable. The disadvantages 
of basing programs solely on research are less obvious but equally serious. They 
stem from the unwarranted credence we afford knowledge labeled scientific, and 
from our failure to understand the contextualized nature of knowledge. The need to 
consider ends as well as means when constructing teacher education curricula 
adds to the difficulty of figuring out how to use that research in the service of the 
teacher education curriculum. 

In some ways, it is counterintuitive to question the role 
of research knowledge in teacher education. For many years, teacher educators 
have been exhorted to build their programs exclusively on such knowledge. This 
recommendation came from the desire to gain for teachers and teacher educators 
the respect afforded others given the title of professional. Rhetoric during the 70s 
and '80s called for a codified or scientific knowledge base that would elevate the 
status of teachers and teacher educators as professionals. Research on teaching 
was seen as the logical source of such knowledge. Until recently, however, not 
much thought was given to the role such research could or should play in informing 
practice that could be deemed professional (Lampert & Clark, 1990). And, how re- 
search maps onto the local concerns of the school and community typically was not 
addressed. 

Access to a body of scientific knowledge is one way to 
designate the specialized nature of a group's work and training. Teaching and 
teacher education, however, cannot be reduced to knowledge of this sort. The di- 
lemma created by the pursuit of a "scientific" knowledge base to enhance teacher 
professionalism is that it sometimes denies the contribution that teacher wisdom 
can make to the definition of that knowledge base. Most often, however, the pursuit 
neglects to engage teachers and teacher educators in essential but value-laden con- 
versations about the aims or ends of teaching and teacher education. If teacher edu- 
cation is to continue to play a m^yor role in helping teachers construct an adequate 
base of knowledge for teaching, both initially and throughout their careers, it can- 
not a^'oid these questions. Because the aim of reform in teacher education is craft- 
ing a more appropriate and effective curriculum and pedagogy, conversations about 
that reform must go beyond either unexamined pei-sonal opinion or empirical re- 
search. Other voices and considerations as well as other sources of knowledge 
(e.g., craft knowledge, cultural knowledge, and beliefs and values that guide the 
moral and ethical dimensions of professional practice) must also be addressed. 
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Since knowledge is the primary justification for formal teacher education, the 
future of teacher education as an educational enterprise depends on how the 
community of teacher educators and teachers resolve this dilemma. 

Examinations of the purposes and outcomes of current 
curricula in teacher education call attention to the need for rethinking both the 
depth and breadth of those curricula (Feiman-Nemser & Buchmann, 1986; Kennedy, 
1987; NCRTE, 1988; Zeichner, 1981; Zimpher & Howey, 198P). Knowledge drawn 
from the disciplines that undergird teaching can contribute importantly to the new 
curricula that must be created. But programs designed to prepare individuals to 
begin to teach must also take into account (1) the ways in which teachers are 
special, (2) the sorts of understandings that make them unique, and (3) the role that 
initial teacher education plays in shaping those distinctive qualities. Thoughtful 
responses to these questions are essential to the definitional problem confront- 
ing teacher educators. 



THE DILEMMA OF DEFINING 

THE KNOWLEDGE BASE 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

While the tenu kriowledge base is now a part of discus- 
sions involving teacher education, questions involving the use of the term and what 
it signifies abound. The confusion in the literature stems in part from a failure to 
specify the meanings we bring to our various uses of the tenn, and in part from a 
failure to draw important distinctions between the various sources of knowledge 
that can inform teaching and the ways in which that knowledge is used. As was 
pointed out earlier, the term is sometimes used to refer to the base of research- 
generated technical knowledge that a prograin provides. This definition supports 
the view that teaching is a science and that people who have demonstrated through 
successful completion of coursework that they know that content are qualified to 
be licensed to teach. How such knowledge is used in teaching is not a primary con- 
sideration when the tenn is used in this way. 
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At other times, knowledge base is used to refer to an indi- 
vidual teachei s store of knowledge and wisdom in using that knowledge. This use 
of the term moves beyond equating professionalism with the passing of coursework 
that may include the demonstration of technical competence. Instead, the term fo- 
cuses on the judgments that are made by expert teachers engaged in practice. Since 
not all judgments are presumably wise judgments, it suggests that special knowl- 
edge has been constructed and is used by teachers who are said to have acquired 
the wisdom of practice. 

Still other references deal with various kinds of knowl- 
edge, for example, practical knowledge (Connelly & Clandinin, 1986; Elbaz, 1987) 
vereus theoretical knowledge about learning or development. Sometimes, the vari- 
ous domains of knowledge are referred to as discrete knowledge bases. Thus one 
might have a base of knowledge about the teaching of particular school subjects 
such as English or mathematics. A few (Barnes, 1989; Cross, 1990, Valli & Tom 
1988; ) have emphasized the importance of knowledge frameworks as a critical fea- 
ture of a knowledge base. 

As these examples illustrate, the conception of the 
teacher's roles and images of how those roles are enacted clearly influence the 
knowledge priorities that various scholars advocate as appropriate teacher knowl- 
edge. Similarly, different ideas about how teacher knowledge is organized and can 
be made more accessible during interactive teaching also impact alternative con- 
ceptions of the knowledge base for teaching. The knowledge base for the beginning 
teacher then, is not a unitary concept that represents a consensus among teacher 
educators, nor is there agreement on how teachers most effectively acquire this 
knowledge base. Some promising directions are beginning to emerge, however. 

Based on the view that a teacher's responsibilities 
require both specific and general knowledge from a number of domains that have 
been variously categorized, several scholars are attempting to show the interaction 
among otherwise discrete areas of relevant knowledge. Shulman (1987), for 
example, has identified those domains of knowledge that directly infomi a teacher's 
instructional decisions and actions. Thus, he considers knowledge of subject 
matter, learners, curriculum, general pedagogy, content-specific pedagogy, 
contexts, and educational goals and values as critical components of a teacher's 
knowledge base. In addition, Shulman and his colleagues draw attention to the 
integrative nature of teacher knowledge. This work highlights the inadequacy of 
teaching those different but equally important areas as if they were noninteracting 
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entities. Similarly, while the KBBT voluine ideiUifies domains of knowledge that 
contribute to the teacher's ability to foster learning and carry out extended 
professional roles, its format subtly communicates that mastery of knowledge 
about these domains is adequate preparation for beginning to teach and that the 
domains are additive rather than interactional. 

If a knowledge base for teaching encompasses not only 
mastery of content that can inform wise judgments and actions, but also the capac- 
ity to integrate that knowledge and relate it to professional practice, then teacher 
education curricula must be reconceptualized. Not only must teachers have deep 
understandings of the subjects they will teach, the diversity of experience and cul- 
tural backgrounds that their learners will bring to the learning situation, and the 
contextual circumstances they will encounter, they must also have deep under- 
standings of how these components interact and influence teaching and learning in 
practice. Because these factors demonstrate themselves in myriad ways in daily 
teaching situations, novices must becon\e expert at examining their own practice 
and be capable of continuing to learn. The proposed knowledge base for teaching 
must be expanded to include areas that extend beyond responsibility for a single 
classroom of pupils. The ability to work with at-risk and special needs populations 
in the schools, to provide for extended inte^'actions and involvement with parents 
and the community, and to contribute to the community of professional educators, 
thus also become important components of an acceptable knowledge framework 
for teac her education programs. 

On the surface, research findings on teaching appear to 
provide a reasonable and straightforward source upon which to build teacher edu- 
cation. In fact, teacher education programs have traditionally operated on the as- 
sumption that knowledge about teaching, once supported by research and the 
collegium of scholars who contribute to the teacher education enterprise, should 
become the substance of coursework required for teacher certification. Despite its 
face validity, however, this approach to designing teacher education programs has* 
proven inadequate its a sole basis for detennining the content of teacher education. 
Tlie inadequacy of limiting the cuiriculum in this way emphasizes the need to go be- 
yond consideration of domains of knowledge that may contribute to a teacher's 
knowledge base to include consideration of what teacher educators must under- 
stand in order to prepare novices to teach. 

A clear distinction needs to be made between what 
teachers need to know in order to foster valuable student learning (I.e., the knowl- 
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edge base for teaching) and what teacher educators need to consider in order to 
create a curricuhim that will allow novices to gain such knowledge. In this chap er, 
the knowledge base for teaching is defined broadly as including all of the 
knowledge from a variety of sources that contribute to the teacher s capacity to 
foster student learning and to carry out a teacher's other classroom and school- 
related professional responsibilities. Therefore, it includes but is not limited o 
technical, rational knowledge of research on teaching and learning, or discrete 
knowledge of learners or subject matter alone. 

Like teachers, teacher educators must also be concerned 
abuut fostering learning in their students. And. like ^^/^^ers teacher e— 
must unde^tand the factors that will enhance their students ^^^f ^/Yf '^^^^^^^ 
ful and empowering knowledge. While the categories of know edge that teadie. 
educator must understand are similar to those of teachers (e.g.. knowledge of their 
leamere and of the particular contexts in which learning will take place . teacher 
educatois must create opportunities in which such knowledge is learned. It is to six 
specific considerations surrounding the role of the knowledge base for teaching m 
the redesign of teacher education programs that we now turn. 

BKTwS ti:a(:hin(; and lkarninc; to tkacii 

In discussions about teacher education, we are talking 
about what teachers need to know and how essemial knowledge can be used to ad- 
vance pupil learning. Such knowledge contains nothing about the question of how 
such knowledge is learned. In discussions about the knowledge ba«e for teacher 
education, on the other hand, we are talking not only about outcomes of knowing 
and the ends to be served by such knowledge, but about what teacher educators 
need to know in order to help novices become professional teachers. Since leanv 
ing to teach is different from teaching, teacher educators must be concerned about 
both the content of the teacher education program and how that program will be 

delivered. ^^^^^ example, an important source of knowledge for 

teaching is the research on the effects of teacher expectations (Lanipert & Clark. 
m)) This material could be presented solely in a course on learning imd develop- 
mem it could be threaded throughout a program as one of a number of unifying 
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concepts, or it could be addressed during clinical experiences as the phenomenon 
itself unfolds for the teacher education students. What is important here is that the 
research does not tell the teacher candidate or the teacher educator precisely v^hat 
to do. The teacher educator is making judgments about such questions, hov ever, 
and so must grapple with interpretations of the research given the ends of the 
teacher education curriculum. In other words, how one chooses to deal with knowl- 
edge for teaching in a particular program of teacher education is different from 
merely acknowledging that a piece of knowledge is critical for the preparation of 
teachers. 

The limited value of empirical studies of teaching can 
also be considered in the broader picture of how someone learns to teach. Scholar- 
ship on learning to teach is now seen as a legitimate area of study. Distinctions be- 
tween teaching and learning to teach are not as sharp as they once were because of 
the growing knowledge base tied to research on learning to teach (Feiman-Nemser 
& Buchmann, 1986; NCRTE, 1988). For example, some studies have demonstrated 
that the background knowledge that prospective teachers bring to their profes- 
sional study may interfere with their learning of the content of a program. One re- 
search finding related to this phenomenon is that these views are not easily 
changed (Horio-Ruane & Lensmire, 1990). Teacher education students do not enter 
teaching absent conceptions of contexts, for example. But, they rarely understand 
that contexts are not only given, but are made by human beings, and are, therefore, 
changeable. Knowledge of beginners' tacit understandings is essential knowledge 
for teacher educators. As greater attention is given to the study of the process of 
transforming knowledge from a variety of sources into a body of professional 
knowledge for teaching, we are beginning to see the complexity of preparing indi- 
viduals to teach. Simply telling someone that they should behave in certain ways or 
use specific strategies will not accomplish the task. Nor will clinical experience 
alone do the job. The task of educating teachers is one of facilitating cognitive 
transformations that can be assessed through observations of practice and reflec- 
tions on that practice. Learning to transfonn knowledge into practice is the heart of 
the enteri)rise. 
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CONSIDERATION TWO: LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 
FOR TEACHER LEARNING 

The knowledge base for teaching is accumulated over 
many years from many sources: research fmdings, disciplinary study, classroom 
experience, work with students, observation of expert teachers, reflections on 
one's own practice, and conversations with thoughtful practitioners. Teacher 
education programs, on the other hand, are typically of extremely short duration. 
Many secondary programs, for example, comprise no more than three or four 
courses, sometunes accompanied by limited field experience and followed by a stu- 
dent teaching experience. Since it is impossible during an initial preparation pro- 
gram to study deeply— K)r even to introduce— all of the knowledge that teachers 
might use as they carry out their work, decisions must be made by program faculty 
about what is most critical for beginning teachers to know. Teacher educators, 
thus, must exercise great selectivity about the knowledge claims presented by ad- 
vocates of different conceptions of the teacher's work. This is a difficult task for 
two reasons. There is a lack of consensus among the communities of teachers and 
teacher educators about essential knowledge. As stated earlier, the fact that differ- 
ent scholars have advocated different priorities for beginning teachers and different 
views of what constitutes adequate knowledge complicates this task. Furthermore, 
there is a tendency for those who educate teachers either to want to produce a 
"complete" teacher at the end of a program or to assume that learning to teach is 
solely a matter of experience. Thus, programs of teacher education differ widely in 
the level of knowledge and expertise that is expected of program graduates. If we 
accept that knowledge is cumulative, then we must be willing to engage in some 
tough conceptualizing about what knowledge is essential, and then set some spe- 
cific limits on what is included in initial programs of teacher preparation. We must 
also recognize that learning to teach is a career-long endeavor that needs to be 
thoughtfully conceived as developing over time as a result of inquiry, experience, 
and reflection. 

CONSIDERATION THREE: PROGRAMMATIC DECISIONS 
ON WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS TAU(;iIT 

The content selected for inclusion in programs of teacher 
education must i)e carefully conceived and relevimt for beginning teachers, and it 
must be capable of being taught within the context of program constraints. Ques- 
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tions of program purposes, as well as availability of resources, play important roles 
in these decisions. For example, if a program's purpose is to train novices to use 
specific teaching or management techniques, these purposes can be achieved 
through a variety of training methods. Practice in using and refining the skill will be 
more effective, however, if the training occurs in real classrooms with real learners. 
Understanding when and with whom to use these skills will be further enhanced if 
contextual factors are also taken into account. The implications become apparent 
when program purposes go beyond learning that a particular skill or disposition is 
essential for pupil learning to learning how to use the skill in an actual teaching situ- 
ation. The approach that goes beyond providing opportunities for prospective 
teachers to learn about the skill and why it should be developed is more costly than 
simply talking about these matters; it also includes providing opportunities to ob- 
serve expert teachers using the skill, to discuss with them conditions that support 
its effectiveness and ones that do not, and to practice— with guidance, support, and 
reflection— the development of the skill. Extending the study of teaching into ac- 
tual teaching situations goes far beyond assigning students to work in classrooms. 
It requires that purposes of classroom experience be thoughtfully contrived and 
carefully orchestrated and evaluated to include mentoring by expert teachers and 
teacher educators. 

The principle is the same with regard to other worth- 
while content. If, for example, a program's purpose is to develop in novices the 
propensities for fostering a learning community environment within the classroom, 
connections must be built between theoretical frameworks that undergird the 
concept of learning community and the learners who are its participants. Prospec- 
tive teachers must themselves participate in learning communities so that they 
can construct meanings from first-hand experiences. These experiences must 
include opportunities to participate as members of several communities and must 
help create a community within the everyday realities of the classroom and the 
school. Thus, the intention to prepare teachers who will foster personal and social 
responsibility amcng their students implies that teacher education s* dents will 
have opportunities to come to understand the concepts and principles embedded in 
relevant theory. Such purposes also require that teacher education students have 
opportunities to study practice with these theories in mind, to attempt various 
approaches to accomplishing the purposes, and to reflect on outcomes with 
experienced teachers and teacher educators. 
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At issue here is the fundamental question of how novices 
can most effectively come to understand and be able to demonstrate through their 
practice that they have developed a knowledge base that is sufficient for beginning 
to teach in a professional manner. Depending on a program's purposes, different 
priorities will be established for what content is included in the program. Further, if 
the purposes identified indicate the need for special resources (such as regular and 
continuing access to a classroom of students, knowledgeable faculty who can 
provide the particular content that has been identified, and a financial base that 
supports the collaborative work in schools), then the question of available re- 
sources becomes critical. In some cases, programmatic decisions may need to be 
made that limit the knowledge that can be presented and experienced. And, at 
times, some goals may be modified in light of scarce resources. It is essential that 
such decisions are consistent with the best available scholarship and are grounded 
in a thoughtful conception of professional teaching. 

CONSIDERATION FOUR: THE IMPORTANCE 
OF FRAMING THE KNOWLEDGE 

Programmatic decisions influence more than just what 
knowledge is presented in a particular program of teacher education. Whatever pro- 
grammatic content is selected and Included in a specific teacher education program 
must be framed in a way that supports student learning. As Valli & Tom (1988) point 
out. the same content can be framed in different ways. Since the framework within 
which the content is embedded will influence both what novices pay attention 
to and how they make sense of the information, Valli & Tom suggest that the way 
the content is organized, presented, and justified may be as important as the 
content itself. For some faculty, framing the content of the curriculum in dif- 
ferent ways will be quite challenging and will require that they become learners 
themselves. 

For faculty to learn how to do this fnmung, it is essential 
that they become inquirers into their own teaching practices and study seriously 
what contributes to their students* learning. Since this distinction is centrally con- 
cerned with undei'standing the nature of the learner in teacher education, namely, 
presemce students, teacher educators must become inquirers about all aspects of 
their students* learning. 
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Understanding the processes through which novices 
acquire the knowledge, skills, and propensities they need is also a critical part 
of the knowledge base for a teacher educat'on program. Developing the teacher 
candidate's capacity to study, analyze, and provide exemplary practice entails 
exposing prospective teachers to alternative frames for what to look for in teaching 
situations. It also involves thoughtful consideration of standards for appraising 
what is seen and done. While it is true that novices must acquire the knowledge 
about subject matter, students, learning, contexts, teaching, and schools that can 
inform their professional judgments and actions, they must also experience making 
judgments and taking action. Initially, this may be done by analyzing cases and 
working within limited teaching situations, but later, it must occur within the con- 
text of consequential classroom practice. 

Further, an important but often overlooked factor in 
making decisions about how to frame knowledge in teacher education is the prior 
knowledge of the teacher candidates. Potential teachers often believe they already 
know how to teach, and many see their certification program as troublesome and 
unnecessary. Despite the obvious flaws in their understandings about teaching, 
these views are not easily changed (Ball, 1988; Ball & McDiarmid, 1988; Grossman, 
1990; Wilson & Wineburg, 1988). More important for program faculty, however, is 
the fact that these perspectives, if unchallenged and unaltered, typically inhibit the 
development of the professional knowledge base desired. This point was illustrated 
in a recent study of juniors in a language arts methods course (Florio-Ruane & 
Leasmire, 1990). Although resisted by students, who found the experience painful, 
confronting novices with knowledge about children and their writing that con- 
tradicted their well-established perceptions of what these learners could do, led to 
a gradual transformation in their conceptions about teaching writing in schools. 
Consequently, faculty must come to some fundamental agreements about their con- 
ceptions of how novices learn to teach, if they are to frame an adequate knowledge 
base for their teacher education program. 

CONSIDERATLOIN FIVE: FACTORS IINVOLVED 
IIN BUILDING A KNOWLEDGE BASE 

The question of how novices build a knowledge base 
must be seriously c onsidered and provides the basis for both what is taught and 
how the program is organized and enacted. Two examples illustrate this point. The 
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first has to do with the importance of structuring a program to provide for group 
membership and socialization. The second deals with the importance of relating 
theoretical and practical knowledge during initial instruction. 

As part of Whitworth College's Exxon project, a study 
was conducted of differences in the knowledge bases of expert and novice teachers 
(Michaelis, 1989). The study focused on the knowledge, beliefs, meanings, and con- 
texts within which expert teachers teach. The study also examined the thinking and 
perspectives behind the actions of exceptional teachers and the origin of those 
understandings. The purpose was to uncover personal meanings behind the meth- 
ods used by these outstanding teachers. Three domains of influence emerged from 
the data as having shaped the teaching frames of the teachers studied: the teachers' 
personal history, their affiliations, and the context of their current teaching assign- 
ments. These influences appeared to interact jo form the teachers' frames of refer- 
ence for what a good teacher does and is. 

The significance of membership, both personal and 
professional, in the development of the teachers' frames of reference for teaching 
was particularly salient. Membership for the purpose of the study was any vol- 
untary affiliation with a certain group or association, including not only formal 
groups, but any collective, formal or informal, large or small, defined or undefined, 
with which the teachers expressed strong affiliation, Such memberships were 
important to the teachers in helping them bring meaning to their work and define 
their beliefs and tasks. Because members of a culture share common purposes and 
norms, or frames of reference, membership in a group provided a shared orien- 
tation for these teachers. This phenomenon highlights the importance of providing 
for such group affiliation as part of the structure of a preservice program and helps 
to explain the success of programs that have organized their programs around 
cohorts of students and faculty* Interestingly, teachers In the Whitworth study who 
reported few or no significant memberships outside of their Immediate teaching 
context appeared to have frames of reference that were shaped primarily by 
conforming to their early teaching experiences and tended to be more traditional In 
character. Such findings suggest that enculturatlon Is one way to create a foun- 
dation for knowledge growth among beginning teachers. When those enculturatlon 
experiences are consistent with the goals of the program, they can add 
an Important dimension to the learning experience. 

The first phase of the Michigan State University p]xxon 
project also investigated differences in the knowledge bases of experienced and 
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novice teachers, with a particular emphasis on identifying knowledge that is critical 
for beginning teachers. This study engaged teachers and authors of six of the 
chapters from the KBBT volume in a discussion of the relevance of the authors' 
conceptions of critical knowledge to the demands of teaching experienced by these 
teachers. Teachers in this study supported the views of critical knowledge domains 
presented in the volume, but discussions about how teachers used such knowledge 
revealed that experienced teachers no longer saw these domains as distinct from 
one another. Discussions about discrete domains of knowledge seemed artificial 
and were difficult. Inevitably, the discussions turned to ways that decisions prima- 
rily concerning one domain were influenced by knowledge stemming from another 
domain. This was particularly true during discussions concerning the chapters on 
subject matter knowledge and subject -specific pedagogy. The teachers' knowledge 
was clearly organized into networks of understanding and was best described as 
being contextualized. 

This characterization is consistent with the findings of 
other investigations of expert-novice differences in knowledge systems that are 
readily accessible during interactive teaching. For example. Borko and Livingston 
(1989) describe differences between experts and novices in planning, improvi- 
sational teaching, and post-lesson reflection. They «tiggest that novices be helped to 
develop knowledge stmctures that integrate kno v k jk;e of content and how to rep- 
resent it with knowledge of students and the contexts of the teaching situation. As 
Florio-Ruane (1989) points out, however, one could argue that novices also 
"context ualize" knowledge about teaching and learning due to their apprenticeship 
of observation. This observation suggests that teacher education programs should 
provide opportunities for students to engage in conscious examinations and evalua- 
tions of the background knowledge they bring into such situations and help them to 
reconceptualize the relationships among these factors. 

These insights also support the notion that prospective 
teachers should study teaching and learning in actual classrooms so that they can 
tie their examined conceptions of teaching and learning to the realities of teaching 
and learning in different contexts. Furthermore, these findings provide compelling 
evidence for a constructivist view of teacher education. Such a view recognizes that 
individual teachers nmst construct their own frameworks for teaching. The kinds of 
knowledge needed nmst be acquired from focused experience in schools as well as 
from disciplined study at a university. Yet unexamined, experience is not necessar- 
ily educative (Feiman-Nemser & Buchmann, 1986). Thus, any reform of teacher 
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education must involve the design of a program structure that integrates theoretical 
and practical knowledge by weaving together knowledge drawn from both of these 
sources into a coheif?nt, comprehensive conceptual framework. 

CONSIDKKATION SIX: JUSTIFYING 
THE KNOW1.EDGE BASE 

The conceptual framework for a teacher education pro- 
gram n^ust be capable of withstanding scrutiny from the scholarly communities of 
both university and school practitioners. Not only must teacher educators deem the 
content to be important, but practicing teachers must recognize the importance of 
the curriculum in their daily professional lives. Thus, the content that is included 
must be relevant, adequate, and it must be seen as essential for beginning teachers 
by those who prepare them, those who hire them, and those who work with them. 

Criteria forjudging the adequacy and appropriateness of 
the teacher education curriculum need to be developed and used to bring some 
sharper focus to the enterprise. Such criteria should encompass both design and 
deliveiy aspects of the curriculum. These criteria should foster the development of 
programs that will be both relevant for preparing wise practitioners for today's 
schools and sensitive to new professional roles and images that might be created by 
teaching professionals in the next cemury. Developing such criteria will require the 
collaborative work of educators who can envision such new roles and who further 
understand the multifaceted nature of teacher knowledge and the influences on the 
development of a knowledge base for teacher education. 

The implications of the need 1,0 justify the content of a 
teac her education program are significant. Teacher educators must be able to ar- 
ticulate the purposes and rationale of their programs and to demonstrate how the 
program design uid delivery are presumed to accomplish these aims. The need for 
justifying a cunicuhim also calls imo question the prevalent practice of conveying 
theoretical perspectives on teaching in isolation from the experience of teaching. 
This practice stems from the implicit belief that knowledge can be decomextualized 
and understood apart from the context in which it is used. This belief is now being 
questioned and alternative propositions are being explored (Brown, Collins, & 
Duguid. 1989) that suggest that this assumption inevitably limits the effectiveness of 
such practices. 
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CONCLUSION 

Given these six considerations, the role of the Knowledge 
base for teaching in the redesign of teacher education might be represented in a 
program description that clearly articulates the conception of teaching and learning 
that the program is advancing. The statement should explicate the professional 
roles, responsibilities, dispositions, capacities, and related practices that graduates 
are expected to exemplify upon completing the program. It should describe the na- 
ture of required coursework and educational experiences and should explicate 
standards for monitoring and evaluating students' progress. Furthermore, the 
statement should present a conceptual framework that clarifies the sources of 
knowledge included in the program and that demonstrates how that knowledge 
is presumed to influence professional judgment and practice. The processes 
through which students are expected to accommodate progiam content should be 
integral to the knowledge base of the program and should be clearly justified in 
scholarly terms. Finally, criteria for judging program quality should specify objec- 
tive evidence that can be examined by other members of the scholarly community. 

Described in this way, efforts to redesign teacher educa- 
tion intertwine thoughtful conceptions of teaching with concerns for how novices 
will develop the intellectual, dispositional, and performance capacities embodied 
within the images of teaching that guide the redesign work. Without such deliberate 
planning, the temptation to confuse means and ends is everpresent. Just as teacher 
educators urge classroom teachers to select activities and strategies purposefully, 
teacher education faculty must also be willing to lay out their intentions and select 
those approaches that, in their view, hold the greatest promise for achieving the 
ends they have specified. The importance of being self-critical and of evaluating 
program outcomes quickly becomes apparent when faculti*?s attempt to 
reconceptualize their work. 

As a field, we are just beginning to study how teachers 
learn to teach and what formal teacher education programs contribute to that pro- 
cess (National Center for Research on Teacher Education. 1988). Our task is made 
more difficult by the lack of good information about productive ways to proceed. 
Furthermore, there are few examples of effective, innovative ways to accomplish 
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our goals for initial teacher education. Wliile the need to consider the structure of 
the program within which essential content is embedded is now recognized (Howey 
& Zimpher, 1989), changes in the structure of teacher education programs are still 
few and slow to reach fmition. Often viewed by critics as an indication of teacher 
educators* unwillingness or inability to reform themselves, this circumstance exists 
despite ongoing institutional efforts to reform programs (The Holmes Group, 1988). 
On the contrary, the slowness with which promising refomi is realized is more a re- 
flection of the extraordinarily difficult conceptual and practical concerns that must 
be addressed within the process of change itself. These issues represent some of 
the m^or challenges in transfomiing knowledge about teaching into programs of 
teacher education, and it is these challenges that will be addressed in Section Two 
of this volume. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY: AT 
UNMATCHED SET? 
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Overview. Without question, the pluralistic nature of 
the society in which we live creates a set of challenges for the preparation of 
teachers that is unlike any for which teachers have previously been prepared. In 
this regard, the specific questions raised in this chapter are: How does the framing 
of this volume, which purports to represent the knowledge base for the preparat ion 
of all novice teachers, contribute to educating teachers for contemporary American 
society, a society that is fundamentally characterized by a multiethnic, multira- 
cial population? Is the point of view presented across the chapters in the KBBT 
volume unified in this regard? Should it be? Wha*, is the responsibility o; those 
whose work is thought to represent the most current knowledge for presenting 
their findings in the context of the society in which it will be used? Or, is it largely 
the responsibility of its consumers— in this case, teacher educators— to draw the 
•x^licit connections between what is considered to represent the best current 
•holarly knowledge regarding teaching (in contrast to knowledge regarding 
teacher education) and its social context? ■ 
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While a great deal of controversy continues to exist 
regarding the concept of a knowledge base for teaching, its emergence as a 
metaphor for the professionalization of teaching has signaled a period of critical re- 
flection for those who are engaged in the preparation of teachers. That codifiable 
knowledge for teaching exists for informing, as opposed to prescribing the work of 
teachers, and that this knowledge compels teachers to make reflective judgments 
regarding its use, seems to us a reasonable state of affairs. Research on teaching 
and learning holds the potential both to strengthen teachers' practical arguments 
(Fenstermacher, 1986), and to decrease teachers' uncertainties (Floden & Hinzing, 
1990). However, how such knowledge is codified and presented to encourage its 
optimal use by those who design programs of teacher education represents another 
dimension of the issue. Tom and Valli (1990) remind us that the context in which 
knowledge is presented centrally affects how such knowledge is conceptualized by 
its users. 

The purpose of this chapter is to place the initial effort, 
as represented by the KBBT volume, in the context of the society in which teachers 
will go about their work. Specifically, our concern lies with the relationship be- 
tween the knowledge base as it is presented in the KBBT volume, and the particular 
society for whose children teachers are being prepared today. 

We have organized our critique of the knowledge base 
volume into four sections. First, we discuss the actual and implied portrayal of mi- 
nority students in the various chapters of the volume. Second, we discuss areas in 
which the knowledge, as presented, holds important implications for the education 
of a diverse student population, but ^vhere those implications have been omitted or 
glossed over in a way that disallows an explicit linkage between that portion of the 
knowledge base and the education of a multiracial, multiethnic population of 
students. Third, we examine the degree to which the volume addresses issues of the 
relationship between family and the schools, including collaboration between 
parents and teachers. Finally, we propose an alternative view for conceptualizing 
the knowledge base, one which integrates knowledge and the particular context 
and human dimensions unique to teaching. This alternative would more fully 
validate the notion that the education process is nested in, and must be responsive 
to, a richly diverse cultural milieu of the America of the 1990s and beyond. 
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THE KBBT VOLUME'S PORTRAYAL 
OF MINORITY STUDENTS 

Four chapters (Cazden and Mehan, Florio-Ruane, 
Greene, and Reynolds) appear to deal directly with issues related to the nature of 
contemporary society, and the relationship between teacher education and that so- 
ciety. Cazden ann Mehan (1989) recognize fron\ the outset that the "unprecedented 
nature of teacher-student relationships" results fl-om the singular fact that, more so 
than ever before, "teachers and students will not share cultural and social expe- 
riences" (Cazden & Mehan, 1989, p. 47). This simple statement guides their 
subsequent discussions of task context, classroom language and culture, grouping 
practices, and home and community relationships. Their perspective includes the 
critical notions for teachers that: (1) intelligence is not monolithic and absolute, but 
rather situation-specific; (2) accommodating children's cultural backgrounds is one 
of the basic responsibilities of teachers; (3) prosocial grouping practices are 
important alternatives to conventional tracking, which historically penalizes 
minority and poor students; and (4) understanding and accommodating stu- 
dents' cultures are essential for success when teachers and students do not share a 
common culture. 

Cazden and Mehan's chapter presents a comprehensive 
view of some of the m^or difficulties facing teacher education. If It Is to keep pace 
with the nature of contemporary American society. They chaUenge the practice of 
"blaming the victim," and rightfully portray "the need for beginning teachers to vaiy 
instructional circumstances in order to take full advantage of students' often unrec- 
ognized resources" (p. 49). Cazden and Mehan clearly value the cultural capital 
which minority students bring to their own and other students' educational setting, 
and provide consistent direction for overcoming the deficit model that has often 
been wrongly embraced In education. 

Florio-Ruane (1989) focuses her discourse primarily 
around the importance of beginning teachers possessing a thorough understanding 
of the communicative processes in schools. She discusses the potential difficulties 
faced by beginning teachers as they attempt to make professional sense of the al- 
ready familiar environment of the classroom. Inherent in the process of ferreting 
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out professional norms, beginning teachers must become fluent in the knowledge, 
skills, beliefs, values, and languages of the cultural context of the schools in which 
they teach. Additionally, Florio-Ruane speaks directly to the potentially negative 
impact that the school's cultural norms might have on students who come to class- 
room settings from backgrounds inconsistent with the prevalent school culture. 

While Florio-Ruane's chapter is far more culturally en- 
lightened and responsible than many of the other writings set forth in the KBBT vol- 
ume, she weakens her position with a subsection entitled '^The Special Problems of 
Minority Children/* /Vlthough the basic content of this portion of her chapter em- 
phasizes the notion that culturally diverse students are not inherently deficient, but 
that the deficiencies lie within educators who have been inadequately or inappro- 
priately trained to work in the realities of the culturally pluralistic American 
schools, the prejudicial wording of the subtitle implies the old, too familiar, mindset 
of "blaming the victim." Admittedly, in isolation, the selection of a subtitle may 
seem to be a petty issue. However, in the context of the KBBT volume's patterns of 
omissions and deleterious commentary with respect to culturally diverse students, 
the selection of a subtitle becomes an issue of far greater significance. 

Differing from both the Cazden and Mehan chapter and 
the Florio-Ruane chapter, Reynolds' contribution on special needs students 
(Reynolds, 1989) ascribes a completely different context for thinking about what it 
means to be a member of a racial or ethnic minority. In addition to students 
who are behind academically, who have poor social behavior, or physical or 
health limitations, Reynolds defines students with special needs as any child 
who lives in poverty, whose primary language is other than English, or who has 
limited "experiences which provide background for formal education" (Reynolds, 
1989, p. 130). By using the term "special needs" to describe this broad segment of 
the population, Reynolds promotes a conceptualization of all students who live in 
poverty or who are bilingual as deficient, thus discounting the potential of their cul- 
turally different background experiences in their education. This unfortunate, inclu- 
sive definition of special needs students is followed by a conventional discussion of 
the history of services to students labeled as handicapped. Later in the chapter 
Reynolds goes on to include in his definition children of divorced parents, children 
living with sit\gle mothers, children of alcoholic parents, and children of teenage 
mothers all under the nibric of students with special needs. 

The approach to the multiethnic, multiracial, and 
multidass society in which we live appears in this chapter to be squarely based in a 
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deficit model. The discussion is predicated on the assumption that all suidents who 
live in poverty, who are bilingual, as well as those who are disabled, require special 
education services. 

Rather than promoting the viewpoint that the student 
population has changed, and that this change requires drastic rethinking of our edu- 
cational approaches to all children, Reynolds (1989) labels a huge segment of the 
population of children in our schools as special needs (SN), stating that **the main 
work of educators who serve SN pupils is to join with other educators in efforts to 
make sure that the well-confirmed principles of effective instruction and effective 
schools are applied in programs for SN pupils** (p, 135). His assumption, in this 
statement, appears to be that the broad group of children he identified earlier will 
all have special teachers, and, by extension, that not all teachers will t^ach students 
who fall into one of the many categories he names as belonging to special needs. 
This is ob^aously not the case. 

Reynolds makes some important comments with respect 
to generalized knowledge for all teachers. However, these attempts are dwarfed in 
relationship to the decidedly deficit-oriented nature of the chapter; further, his posi- 
tion is often Inconsis. nt. For example, in discussing the importance of teachers un- 
derstanding families that are culturally and ethnically different, Reynolds cites the 
importance of seeing a vhikVs cultural background as a contribution to his edu- 
cation. Yet he talks about identifying SN students on the basis of a lack of 
background preparation. He calls for ending school programs that regularly result 
in poor a(*hievement for urban children and youth, and the need for teachers to be 
willing to be inclusive of all students in their classes. Yet he states that teachers of 
special needs students should insure the quality of programs for SN pupils alone. 

In intent, the chapter seems to reflect confusion; is its 
pun)oso to provide a contemporary view of special education, one that includes 
more than the small number of students with actual handicapping conditions? Or is 
it to dis(*uss the changes in the school-aged population, changes that will demand a 
new way of dealing equitably with the whole school population, without calling 
many special needs and others not? Given the actual rhetoric of the chapter, neither 
of these seems to be the prominent message, although both ideas are mentioned in 
passing. What dominates is the stark portrayal of the vast majority of students in 
today's schools as having special needs presented in the context of the special 
education sector of the educational bureaucracy.That students have many ex- 
traordinary needs in our schools today is not at issue here. What is at issue is 
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the unfortunate misrepresentation of the task ahead for teachers and teacher 
educators, as it pertains to their expectations for working with children who 
are culturally and ethnically different, children raised in poverty, and children 
with handicapping conditions. 

In bold contrast, Greene (1989) uses her chapter as an 
opportunity to establish a firm rationale for teacher preparation programs to 
encompass three msyor challenges of contemporary American education; (1) 
American schools must expand the charge of democratic socialization to include 
preparation of an "articulate public," a reflective citizenry; (2) teachers must be 
knowledgeable about the overt and covert ways in which schools are affected by 
the interrelated social and political contexts in which they exist; and (3) the racial, 
ethnic, and socioeconomic diversity of American society necessitates schooling 
which recognizes, and even celebrates, the pluralistic capital of contemporary 
America Greene emphasizes the importance of preparing beginning teachers who 
are themselves empowered by and who can, in turn, empower their students with 
the knowledge that schools exist within interrelated social and political contexts — 
contents which define educational goals— and the distribution of educational 
benefits in a manner consistent with prevailing societal beliefs and values. Subse- 
quently, she challenges those who wish to become educators of American youth to 
be cognizant of, and responsive to, the increasingly diverse American population 
and the resultant changes in societal and political educational expectations. The 
pluralistic composition of contemporary America necessitates that educators be- 
come aware of the influences of the "multiple realities and multiple perspectives" 
(Greene, 1989, p. 144) which affect the social and political contexts of schools. 

Beginning with the 19th century and continuing through 
to the current era of high technology, Greene presents a concise, yet effective, over- 
view of the m^or shifts in the American social and political arena which have had 
significant impact on our educational system. She openly acknowledges the embar- 
rassing legacy of the racial, ethnic, socioeconomic, and sexual exclusivity which 
has too often been prevalent in the American educational agenda. Greene cites 
Tyack and Hansot in reminding us that the charge to American schools has histori- 
cally been "to preserve— but improve— the existing social oider" (1989, p. 146). 
This charge has usually implicitly, and often explicitly, meant that the status and 
values of white, middle-class, Protestant males must be maintained as the standard 
by which all others are measured. Greene quotes E.L. Doctorow in describing the 
relative contextual stature of AfWcan American and other minorities, "There were 
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no Negroes. There were no immigrants" (p. 146). The educational context has tradi- 
tionally rendered African Americans and other minorities to relative invisibility. 
Greene states that prior to the early 1960s, racist attitudes relegated African Ameri- 
cans to positions of either intentional exclusion, or invisible menial existence. 

Ironically, as Greene so eloquently establishes this his- 
torical context for the beRinning teacher's knowledge base, she exposes what we 
perceive to be t^e critical problem of the KBBT volume in its present form, ff 
contemporary American schools exist in, and are held accountable to, a highly 
pluralistic society, it appears inadequate and inaccurate to present a presumably 
definitive body of writings which only infrequently make direct references to Afri- 
can Americans and other American minority youth. Discussions of culturally 
diverse populations are primarily either the presentation of deficit perspectives, or 
completely absent. Thus, the KBBT volume relegates African Americans and other 
American minorities to menial status or nonexistence. By the omission of, or nega- 
tivity toward, the ever-growing culturally diverse American population, the KBBT 
volume reflects the unfortunate realitic s of those attitudes commonly found in both 
the schools and teacher education programs. We do not believe that a work which 
purports to lend a conceptual framework for teacher education in the 1990s should 
leave to chance the critical social and political translations which must be made by 
American educators in a culturally diverse context. 



EXPLICIT LBMKS BETWEEN THE 
KBBT VOLUME AND TEACHERS 
FOR CONTEMPORARY CLASSROOMS 

The issue we attempt to address in this section of our 
critique is the degree to which implications for teaching in a multiethnic, multiracial 
society need to be drawn explicitly in the presentation of current knowledge for 
teaching. Our concern is that there are many aspects of the recent research on 
learning and learners that have profound implications for how teachers approach 
their work with a diverse group of students. However, if those implications are not 
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explicitly drawn, teacher educators and their students may fail to connect the 
meaning of that knowledge to the nature of the students they teach. If knowledge is 
presented in the abstract, in the absence of these linkages, the danger exists that 
beginning teachers will fail to see its relevance to their own teaching of students 
whose culture and race differs from their own, particularly when novice teachers 
may not yet have exp'.ored their own feelings regarding working in multiracial, 
multiethnic schools or classrooms. For teacher educators themselves, similar 
potential exists for incomplete or incorrect interpretations. 

The critical need to make these links in an explicit man- 
ner was apparently obvious to Griffm (1989) as expressed in the final chapter of the 
volume. Griffin does a commendable job of summarizing the ms^jor theoretical 
components of the KBBT volume into 10 "overlapping and interactive" theoretical 
premises. He terms these theoretical premises as "features," and discusses each one 
in the context of a functional, contemporary, educational environment. The "Fea- 
tures of the Knowledge-Based School" presented by Griffin are: (1) knowledge 
about teaching is mutable and always under consideration for modification; (2) 
teaching is complex, often ambiguous, and frequently nonlinear; (3) learning to 
teach is additive, ongoing, and unending; (4) teaching and schooling are examined 
in light of current and historical context conditions; (5) both pedagogical knowl- 
edge and subject matter knowledge are valued; (6) knowledge is actively 
constructed by students, with considerable participation by teachers; (7) teachers 
are curriculum workers; (8) curriculum and instruction are coherent and sys- 
tematic over time, and across grades and subjects; (9) theories, research, and prac- 
tical wisdom influence school programs, pedagogy, and the ways the school accom- 
plishes its tasks; and (10) teachers demonstrate the hallmarks of professional 
behavior. Following the more abstract discourse on these premises. Griffin makes a 
transition into a more concrete venue by offering illustrative, hypothetical vignettes 
as "glimpses of life in the knowledge-driven school" (Griffin, 1989, p. 284). 

In presenting and discussing each of these premises and 
vignettes, Griffin (1989) makes salient connections between the body of knowledge 
offered in the KBBT volume and the issues and realities of contemporary American 
schools. Griffin charges those professionals engaged in teacher education to 
develop a collective sense of purpose, similar to that imperative for the 
professionalization of classroom practitioners, which is clearly reflective of an eco- 
logical perspec-tive of the teaching/learning process. He states that "if thi:? book be- 
comes a useful resource for teacher educators, it will be necessaiy for each of us to 
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give some conscious attention to how the various bodies of knowledge important to 
teachers can come together in reinforcing and intellectually and practically rig- 
orous ways" (p. 283). 

Unfortunately, the KBBT volume has relegated one of the 
most useful chapters to the "last-but-not-least'' status. Because the chapters can be 
read in isolation, the absence of any ongoing framework for linking the knowledge 
beyond Griffin's final chapter to contemporary American schools and school-aged 
children and youth is particularly problematic. A few examples, illustrating what 
might occur without such an organizing framework, follow. 

A thorough knowledge of research on the cognitive- 
mediational pei-spective on learning is fundamental to the repertoire of a beginning 
teacher precisely because, as Anderson states ( 1989), of the advantage this perspec- 
tive provides in the sense that "it is less likely to lead to beliefs that students cannot 
learn" (Anderson, 1989, p. 105). Anderson stresses that instruction cannot take 
place without knowledge of the learner and his or her existing knowledge. 
However, Anderson fails to use this chapter as an opportunity to provide specific 
examples which clarify that we are often talking about students from other cultures 
and ethnic groups whose background knowledge is not lacking, but instead is 
merely different from the culture of most teachers and needs to be appreciated and 
made familiar as such. In other words, teachers for contemporary American 
schools will necessarily have to expect these vast differences. And even if they do 
not teach students whose culture differs vastly from their own, which we believe is 
unlikely for any teacher, they are still responsible for transmitting values which are 
inclusive of heterogeneity. Jackson's (1986) notion of the mistaken "presumption of 
shared identity" is precisely the lesson of the cognitive-mediational perspective; 
promoting the expectation for children's differences in background knowledge, and 
teaching how to be appreciative of these differences are basic considerations for all 
programs of teacher preparation. The lack of explicit linkages between the 
fundamental concept of mediating learning from the point at which students enter 
the classroom and the knowledge they bring to the learning process— and the 
immediate problem in contemporary American schools of the endemic failures of 
students whose background knowledge is not that of middle-class America— is per- 
haps the most critical example of this concept. 

Further, without specific examples and linkages, discus- 
sions of *he importance of background knowledge may unwittingly reinforce nega- 
tive stereotypes. For example, when Anderson states in C^hapter Nine that the 
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teacher's presentation of materials is crucial for "students who do not 
neously search for meaningful relationships between ideas (i.e., younger students, 
lower-achieving students, special needs students, or students who are novices in a 
particular domain)" (Anderson, 1989, p. 102), there is a real danger that this could 
be interpreted as "students in inner city schools, children of poverty, do not search 
for meaningful relationships between ideas'* and, thus, be incorrectly generalized to 
entire urban or rural poor populations. Great care needs to be taken in the presenta- 
tion of research-based knowledge (Tom & Valli, 1990) to insure that its inter- 
pretation extends and challenges conventional experiences prospective teachers 
may have had. In the abstract, without contextualizing that knowledge in tenns of 
contemporary American society, the aims of teacher education relative to the 
purpose of democracy are not likely to be fostered. 

A related problem presents itself in Wang and Palincsar's 
(1989) chapter on students' active roles in learning. In general, the ch£?)ter is predi- 
cated on the important concept that 

an understanding of students' knowledge characteristics is essential for the design 
and improvement of instructional interventions, especially interventions directed 
toward the proportionally large population of students who have not benefited Ttom 
the outcomes-focused approach that dominates current practice. (Wang & Palincsar. 
1989, p. 74) 

However, it is possible that the abstract presentation of 
this idea may not stimulate a connection between the experiences of many minority 
students in schools and those concepts. For example, in a discussion of the im- 
portance of perceptions of self and learning, the role of self-perceptions regarding 
past experience is stressed as it relates to effects on a student's subsequent 
performance. To discuss this aspect of teaching and learning without making a 
linkage to the vast numbers of students who come to school with negative ex- 
periences behind them is at best incomplete. In contrast, McDiarmid, Ball, and 
Anderson (1989) provide a specific and extremely helpful example of how the 
concept of equality may be understood differently in the Yupik Eskimo culture 
to illustrate the role of culture in the construction of knowledge and the impor- 
tance of simultaneously considering subject matter and the students for whom 
it is being addressed. 

The inherent problem in omitting these connections in 
the KBBT volume involves the degree to which those who would codify the current 
knowledge base see its compilation either as an abstract, or a contextualized task. 
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In our opinion, the current state of schooling requires attention to context as teach- 
ers draw on the knowledge base; without it, we simply may miss a perfect opportu- 
nity to make explicit how current basic concepts of teaching and learning play out 
in a demographically heterogeneous society. The decreasing efficacy of far too 
many public schools is salient evidence of the "academic bankruptcy" which occurs 
when practice ignores contextual realities. We worry about the implications of its 
omission for developing responsive schools. Helping prospective teachers over- 
come their stereotypes is hard work, and it is questionable to assume that novices 
will make the connections that will help them overcome their stereotypes easily. 



SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND 
COMMUNITIES AND THE KBBT 

VOLUME 

A third area of concern relates to knowledge about how 
the school and families/communities interact. Largely unacknowledged in the 
Interpretation of the knowledge base advanced in the KBBT volume is knowl- 
edge related to working with parents and families of school-age children. The 
notion of home-school relations, so prevalent in the literature and practice of early 
childhood education, is generally conspicuous by its absence. "Parent-teacher 
cooperation" is listed on one page in the volume's subject index. Similarly, "commu- 
nity influence" is listed on two pages (one of which is the same page as the parental 
reference); both of these references are located in Griffm's final chapter. A single 
reference to communities and school districts occurs in the chapter of the organiza- 
tion and governance of school districts. In other words, nowhere is the critical issue 
of building partnerships with parents addressed in the context of specific 
knowledge for teaching. Further, the whole notion of early childhood education 
and prevention is also excluded from the volume. Unfortunately, the chapter on 
collaboration, which provides a likely opportunity to include collaboration 
among teachers as well as between teachers and parents, was not so conceptu- 
alized. Parents are mentioned primarily in the context of special education in this 
chapter as well as in Reynolds' chapter. 
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Contemporary American schools are perhaps most 
unlike those in the past regarding the degree of voluntary paiental involvement in 
the education of children and youth. For a variety of reasons, parents have become 
Increasingly distanced from the formal education of their children. While the most 
commonly accepted rationales for this distancing tend to be related to socio- 
economic factors, there are those who might argue that the diminishing parental in- 
vestments in schools are the result of increased parental awareness of educational 
quality, or lack thereof. Nationally, schools are addressing items such as decentrali- 
zation of school bureaucracies, school voucher plans, and school choice plans; the 
very nature of these issues indicate a more proactive posturing of parents as more 
informed and critical consumers of education. These issues of increased quantity 
and quality of parental access to the educational arena, coupled with the literature 
certifying the importance of familial connections in the learning of all students, 
necessitate an intensive level of consideration when compiling and prioritizing a 
knowledge base for beginning teachers. Perhaps the KBBT volume's minimal recog- 
nition of crucial issues around family connections is indicative of the isolationist at- 
titudes prevalent in most schools relative to parental participation and access. How 
teachers address this, how they understand different familial structures, how they 
make the jump from "parental" involvement to "family*' involvement — thereby rec- 
ognizing that other family members may also be in a position to link to schools, and 
how to build extended parental and family support are simply not addressed. In 
short, we find this to be a m^yor shortcoming of the volume, one which cannot be 
omitted if schools are to be responsive to their student populations. 



THE UNIQUENESS OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE BASE FOR TEACHING 

In the press to present teaching as a wholly scientific en- 
deavor, those who would codify the knowledge base for teachuig have looked to 
other sciences as a model for how to codify its current research-base<l knowledge; 
the p'xkIuc t is a series of abstract summaries of knowledge. P\uther, these chaptei*s 
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are a distressing parallel to the way many, if not most, teacher education programs 
have traditionally been organized, that is, as a series of unrelated chaptei-s in meth- 
odology, psychology, and foundational and organizational knowledge. Therefore, 
the KBBT volume appears poised to perpetuate the current structure of teacher 
education, rather than to serve as a lightning rod for its reform. 

Although we are not familiar with parallel texts in other 
pmfessions, we suspect that a volume like GroJ/'s Anatomy, or other similar classic 
works in medicine, functioned to represent current knowledge— and not a volume 
entitled Knoxvledqe Bane for tfw Beginning Physician. Yet we continue to respect 
the need for teaching practice thoroughly grounded in an understanding of current 
research-based knowledge in teaching and learning and used as a guide, but not a 
prescription, for teaching. However, in our view, teaching is a uniquely human 
enterprise, and it is this uniqueness that should drive the codif.cation of knowledge 
and how it will be used by teachers aiid teacher educators. Consider the following: 
it is entirely possible to go to a physician and get an accurate diagnosis of the 
problem without ever having a particulariy personal and humanistic interaction 
with a physician. If he or she is knowledgeable in the abstract, it may be possible to 
forego the human interaction and even see it as unimportant. The notion of 
"bedside maimer" is for many easily forsaken in exchange for seeing the most 
highly skilled physician. Not all physicians may agree on whether this is a wise 
state of affairs, but it is nevertheless the case. 

On the contrary, teacher knowledge is always used in a 
pensonal context and, to make matters more complex, in a group and societal con- 
text as well. This is what makes knowledge for teaching distinct and exciting as 
well as frustrating for novice teac hers who wish absolute answers but must learn to 
use the absolutes as a guide and not a prescription. The abstract presentation of 
knowledge, coupled with the .separation of topics into the traditional framework 
which characterizes most teacher education programs, means that the KBBT 
voUime has generally failed to tell the uni(iue story of knowledge for teaching in our 
coiiteniporao' American society to its readers. 

In her chapter on "The Kthical Dimension of Teaching," 
Strom ( Wm reminds us that "it is generally recognized that teaching is intrinsically 
moral" (p. 2(58). She discasses, in .some detail, the need for beginning teachers to 
engage in deliberations regarding the ethics of their work and ethical dimensions of 
curricular deci.sions for example. However, like the bahmce of the chapters, this 
particular subject is treated in isolation, apart from the cultural concerns expressed 
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by Cazden and Mehan, Florio-Ruane, and Greene, and makes no mention of the 
moral dilemma associated with the welfare of minorities in the public education 
system. Unfortunately, by separating this topic, as others have been similarly sepa- 
rated in the volume, the moral and ethical dimensions of teaching that so sorely 
need to be addressed throughout a teacher education program appear to be isolated 
as the province of professors in foundations, rather than an overriding concern 
throughout programs of teacher education. And the critical relationships between 
advances in cognitive psychology, which provide guidance for how to address the 
moral dilemma from the perspective of learners and instruction, are also not drawn. 

How would the volume have looked if it had integrated 
the knowledge we should be drawing on in restructuring teacher education? From 
the outset it would be clearly distinguished from a purely scientific description 
of teaching. Therefore, the term "knowledge base" could be seen as a misno- 
mer, and a more appropriate concept might be something like "Guiding the Profes- 
sional Development of Beginning Teachers." Next, it would be a volume in which 
each chapter depended on the next for full understanding, and one in which the cru- 
cial themes for teaching — instruction, growth and development, the context of 
schooling, and the nature of contemporary American society — would be prominent 
throughout. This would summarily preclude a separate treatment of 
multicultural issues in a stand-alone portion of such a volume. This kind of or- 
ganizational scheme would mean that the author or authors would be pushed to 
look, seek out, and examine the linkages between the knowledge they offer and the 
context in which it would be played out. Finally, it would address the role of 
research-based knowledge in teaching overtly and provide a clear perspective on its 
role in learning to teach. 

Preparing teachers for contemporary American society 
is a daunting challenge, but we do, in fact, have more knowledge about teaching, 
learning, and classrooms to draw on in this effort than ever before. In 
reconceptualizing how to engage in teacher education, we must take great care to 
use this opport unity to clarify our unique role, and to stimulate teacher educators to 
rethink their practice. Clearly, one of the fundamental issues is how we conceptual- 
ize effective teaching and learning for the diverse nature of our student population. 
In the absence of a clear commitment to this issue, knowledge for teaching 
presented in the abstract will likely fail to provide the groundwork for meeting the 
needs of today's students in a professionally responsible manner. 
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Overview. One of the greatest challenges in chang- 
ing the practice of teacher education is preparing teachers to work with 
multicultural, multilingual populations. The previous chapter noted the absence of 
sufficient content in the KBBT volume that would be useful in addressing this criti- 
cal task. This chapter reveals the perceptions of teachers in multicultural, multilin- 
gual schools regarding the actual knowledge they use in working with their stu- 
dents on a day-to-day basis. The perception of this group of teachers, drawn from 
urban areas in three countries, is that attitudes toward children, knowledge of fami- 
lies and communities, and caring about what happens to children are the store- 
house of knowledge on which teachers rely when confronted with the challenges of 
teaching in their particular contexts. The study presented in this chapter further 
substantiates the importance of knowledge in these areas for beginning teachers, 
and it also reminds us that working in complex and diverse classrooms sharpens 
that aspect of teaching that is fundamentally concerned with caring for the children 
one teaches. ■ 
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It is probable that no educational institution, public or 
private, is immune from the forces for change sweeping the American educational 
system. The problem of preparedness, while severe overall, is acute for teachers in 
urban, poor, multicultural, multilingual, and minority schools. When teachers are 
less than adequately or inappropriately prepared, both teachers and the children 
they teach suffer. The impact of this situation is felt in the £Q)palling minority drop- 
out rate in the United States and in the continuing decline in the pool of minority 
teachers, from 12% in 1963 to 8% in 1987. It is further anticipated that this number 
may continue to decline to about 5% by the year 2000 (Wells, 1987). Given the 
increasingly multicultural American profile, it is very likely that few totally ho- 
mogeneous bodies of students now exist in our urban or suburban environments- 
whether the differences be those of ethnicity, culture, or class. How to prepare 
successful teachers for these diverse populations must be a priority for teacher 
preparation programs. 

While much research has examined effective teaching 
practices, less has been done to define the knowledge base for teacher preparation, 
and still less to determine how that knowledge base should respond to the cultural 
profile of the students or their teachers. Although it has been stated that the begin- 
ning teacher must understand the relationship between pedagogy and the 
individual's role in society, this premise still lacks practical pedagogical advice and 
remains focused on learner-inherent factors rather than teacher-inherent factors. 
The necessaiy tie between the teacher's knowledge base and the available informa- 
tion about student populations and behaviors has yet to be established. Given the 
high probability that teachers now and in the future will be from the majority cul- 
ture, research that would determine the relationship between the knowledge of 
beginning teachers, student characteristics, and the requisites for teaching in a 
multicultural, multilingual school setting was indicated. 

What should constitute the knowledge base for begin- 
ning teachers working within these differing cultural settings therefore presented 
an appropriate topic for investigation. Accordingly, this chapter reports on the re- 
sults of a two-year international case study focusing on the personal, professional, 
and intellectual characteristics of experienced, successful teachers of minority chil- 
dren. This particular focus was chosen because although the body of literature on 
effective teachers in general is vast and growing (Beriiner, 1986; Brophy & Good, 
198(5; Gage, 1978, 1986; Leinhardt & Greeno, 1986; Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986; 
Shulman, 1978), fewer studies have focused on successful teachers of children from 
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racial and linguistic minorities. The study's aim was to begin to identify the charac- 
teristics that contribute to successful teachers of minority children. By identifying 
the practices and experiences that successful teachers of multiethnic, urban, poor, 
and multilingual students believe to be responsible for their success, this knowl- 
edge may point out lines of development for programs engaged in the preparation 
of novice teachers to serve populations where children of ethnic or linguistic mi- 
norities predominate. These findings would be Invaluable for faculty teacher prepa- 
ration programs involved in restructuring. 



METHOD 

The three institutions that took part in this study were 
the Universitaet Wien in Vienna, Austria, the London South Bank Polytechnic in 
England, and the City College of New York in the United States. It was hoped that 
by learning about effective teachers of children who are similarly situated in that 
they are part of an ethnic or linguistic minority, but who are from different back- 
grounds and live In different societies, the study would yield a more general set of 
conclusions. In this manner, findings regarding characteristics of successful teach- 
ers of Black and Latino children in New York City were supplemented by the results 
of investigations into the characteristics of Afro-Caribbean, Asian, Pakistani, 
Turkish, and Yugoslavian children in London and Vienna. The study was inten- 
tionally limited to elementary schools, for it is during the initial years of contact 
with the school that children from racial and laiiguage minorities go through the 
period of sharpest transition. The participating schools were located in areas 
chosen to represent demographic patterns found in each of the cities. 

Recommendations for successful teachers who could 
participate in the study were solicited from the principals and staff of these suc- 
cessful schools. The study thus solicited the participation of 102 teachers, 50 in 
New York City, 31 in Vienna, and 21 in London. As requested, most of the teachers 
who were recommended were, in the eyes of their immediate supervisors, not only 
very successful but also highly experienced. Taking all three cities together, well 
over 75% of the teachers had been teaching for five years or more at the time of 
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their participation. More than 9(Wf> of the teachers were women; the siunple con- 
tained four men in New York City, three men in Ix)n(ion, and two men in Vienna — a 
proportion fairly representative of the actual distribution of males on elementaiy 
school staHbi. The ethnicity of the teachers in the European cities was predomi- 
nantly White, while the Aiuericjin sample was 24% Wliite and 76% Black or Hispanic. 

All participating tt»achers were asked to recall, from the 
preceding 15 days, two incidents, one which they thought they had handled compe- 
tently and one where they felt they had not done as well. Tlie teachers were then 
asked to provide two lengthy stiit^Muent.s, one for each incident, reflecting on the 
personal and professional pract i(H»s t hat had made possible the hiuidling of one inci- 
dent successfully and the other less so. The information gathered by this study, 
then, comes directly from the teachers' self-reports and, as such, it partakes of all 
the advantiiges, and suff(>rs from all the shortcomings, of self-reports. However, one 
of t he aspects that makes this study uni(iue is that it*s findings are based on the con- 
sidered introspections of professionals who work in very diverse teaching environ- 
ments, who are judged by their most immediate supervisors to be obtaining positive 
results in their t^niching of children from minority groups, and who have reflected, 
" in highly concrete tenas, on what it is that has made them succeed or fail during re- 
cent, specific experiences. 

Participating teachers conveyed their reflections con- 
cerning the two experiences either in written essays or during taped conversations, 
d(»pending on the given research tetun and time constraints in eac^h city. Thus, all 
statements made by I/)nd()n teachers luul some by New York City teachers are in 
the form of essays, while all Vienna teachers' and the nuyority of New York ('ity 
teachers' statements are in the fonn of trmiscripts of taped conversations. 

In all three cities, the collected statements were sub- 
jected lo two types of examination, one quantitative and one (}ualitative. The quanti- 
tative extuninatlon consisted of a content tuialysis of topics covered by teachers as 
they reflected on their positive iuul negative experitMices, The (jualit^itive examina- 
tions consisted of a culling of dominjuu themes, opinions, tuul remarks that could 
be used to provide additional insights into the teachers' instructional techniques. 
These (hemes have been interspei>ied throughout the quantitative presentation of 
the data to complement the quantitative study and to give a full account of the 
respondents' views on what makes for successful teachers of children from multi- 
lingual (Uid multiethnic, uri)sui populations. 
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On ih«' basis of an inilial rradiiiK of the cHsays ait(i Uic 
Iransnipis, a codinK luamial of lOn topics was developed to subjeel. Ihe data U) a 
sysleiualic eonlenl lUuUysis. Il bear's siressinK that these topics were not put f«)!lh 
beforeluuul but were derived from a caieful rea«iin« «)f the slalenu-nt-s. The H)pi«'s 
sire, thus, respondents' own list of releviml faeH)rs thai, from their point of view, 
affe«-l success juul failure in tlu' teachiiif? of minority chihiri'n. All tnuiscript.s were 
cotled acc«)rdinK t.o whether tliere mis explicit mei^tion of any «)no of 105 diffen'nt 
content topics, and whether the relerence made to the specific topic by the parti« n- 
lar inlbnnaiil was of a positive or negative nature. NeKativ«', in this c«)ntext, «I«m's 
not imply that the teacher's attitude witli regard to a particular topic was inalicicMis 
ur prejudicial; a negative topic is siniply one that a respoiulent « «)nsi«ler«'(l as part «)f 
a ilescription «)f an umcs«)lved or otherwise unsuccessful exp«'rienc«'. 



FINDllNGS 

Tlie topics fe!l into two domains that will be presenl«'d 
separali'ly. The intrinsic donuiin contains topics that deal with the tem bcrs' «)wn 
personal and prolessional characteristics. The extrinsic domain «'ontains t«)picH 
that deal with factoi-s over which teachers liav«« little direct inlluem e— having to do 
with coinnuinilies, institutions, and childr«'ii. Topics belonKinj? to tlu' iiitrinsl«- (i«>- 
main were discussed much more Irecjuently than those l)el«)nKinK to the ««xtrinsi«- 
(himain. It was also true, in all three cities, that when extrinsic topics were dis- 
«nissed. the general tone was much Uvss positive tluui when discussit)n « entered on 
topics belonKiuK to the intrinsic domain. 



rilK IN TKINSIC DOMAIN 

Tliis domain c»)nlains t«jpi«'s having to do with tea«'her 
« hara« l<'ri.stics and. ilierefore, is more respon.sive to the (jucsi ions initially p(jsed in 
this .study. ()v»'rall. the data indicate that the respondents believe that succcs-sful 
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teaching results from a combination of knowledge, skill, and organizational capac- 
ity, as well as personal and attltudinal qualities. In describing th(?ir concept of "the 
good teacher," th(? teachers in this study cited such areas of knowledge as informa- 
tion about local communities' familiarity with theories of child development and 
studies of learning styles, as well as such academic areas as mastery of the subject 
to be Uiught. Many also cit^d such organizational skills as knowing how to arrange 
children into work groups, being able to provide sufficient space for group activi- 
ties, allowing children to participate in decision-making, and remaining always cron- 
scious of the need to spell out for children the nature of the tasks to bo undertaken. 
Also mentioned were affective elements and personal qualities, such as being able 
to nurture and love children, knowing how to treat each child as an Individual, pro- 
viding a warm and friendly environment, and remembering to positively reinforce 
high achievement and good behavior. Finally, many of our respondents cited also 
their own positive attitudes toward b(?iiig a teacher. 

AlTe<"tive ami Ac^udcmic CliHructcristiciH 

The weight teachers gave these variables was highly 
skewed. It became clear that the factors that the infomianUs regarded as the most 
important delemiinanUs of successful teaching are the affective ones, covering the 
personal qualities of teiu'hers as well as their attitudes. It was jilso clear that. In the 
view of these teachers, crgjuiizational skills come in at a close second, along with 
knowledge of families and community juul of the way children learn and d(!velopi 
academic factors weigh in at a somewhat distant third. 

In the view of most respondents, the fac-tor that contrib- 
utes to successful teaching the most is the ability to build self-<'steem mul pride in 
children. This is closely followed by the ability to observe and listen to children and 
the ability to gain knowledge of individual children. Most of the teachers agreed 
that a good teach(>r has to be able, first and foremost, to connect with c hildren and 
with the profession iLself in a manner that is mature, generous, constructive, and 
sensitive. Most informants spent their time discussing the psychological qualities 
they possess, as w(>ll as the personal-affective moves they make, that lead time and 
again to siiccessfiil teaching experiences. For teachers, their belief that affective 
and personal qualities are more important than academic or organizational ones 
was demonstrated quantitatively and, .as It were, by defaidt. That is, having been 
given ample opportunity to talk about what made them good teachers, most talked 
a great de-l about the kind of people they are and only a little about the things they 
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knew t,r M»' amU'inic ,,ro|.»iratu.n llu-y luiv(.. IJut s.xuo tcaohen dwelled o„ IUvhv 
nmttors cxpliciUy. 'IVplcjU was this cornmera by u Icaclu-r In New York ( lly: 
„ ,„„„. ,o „u. l..«lw....|. Ilu« UHh aiul I r,ih year ..f U'achii.K H.'l w.ri. Ilu« U)lh aiui ir.lli 
V .a^ ..runu'iauK I .lls.-ov..ml lhal whal was n.....UMi for lluvs.- .'hil.irrn was ncl an .'.n- 
pllis on anuinnu- hul a nu.aMiM«f..l inl.Ta.-IU.n with nmlu.v a.U.lts. 1 hv .rlali...,- 
Nhip Willi a Hialih'. maliiri' ailiill is mosl impdiiaiU. 

This rrncct ion nf iu\ cxpci ii'iii'i'd IcachiT hi«hli«hl>i I hi' 
i„uM..1atUM. ..f llu. rindl.,« roKardinn Mu. pn..Mnin..ncc ..l allTcMvo lacloi-s in Iut cm- 
<.op.i.)n what nmki's her huvcvhsM with nunority children. It was repeatedly 
f„„„.| ,hai il lakes a l(.n« t.inu. lor a t.-aeher to f(.el s.. .'...nfortahle in th(. t.-a.-hinj?- 
U.anun« situali..!. lhal sh.. c.u, efleetiv..|y «iv(. alt.M.lion lo th..s(. alfecliv.. laetors. 
Il». inu.s.Tipl.s, th.. nu.n. exp(.rien."..d teaehers wen- th.. on..s who weiv able to talk 
explicitly about the enmtional side of life in the elassroora. 

Ai\other very experienced leachiM, who enipnaHp/.ed 
structure and onler, |.refa.-ed her r.Muarks by saying: 'To sin,„nv Ir l,r ,ia,h 
nilasis a In ,>a,1r <Ki;rlim. hn hilrlrr,„al ,>in,r f/r.s/,.r.s " CTve always .Mnpha- 
si/..d the affective part. The intell..ctual pa»1 c.)«nes second.") Mosl ol lb., inlor- 
nmnlM lit,ked lb.. in,poilJUuv of alTecliv.. lach.rs to Ibe so. ial conditions n. which 
their cbildrei\ live. ( )ni' leai'li"r's words are typical of Ibis posilion: 

Teachers are nr I w„ kliuls..s..n.eare j.i.sl exrHlrnl a. mlcn.ically and K 1 in l.-arl.ii,K 

,..,hnlque.s. The.se are nnly Icarlu-rs. Hul iIumt are ll.n.s.. nf ,is whn hav al lhal and 

, pul exlra ..|Tn.1 will, lhn.s.. . hlldren who a.v in n I. W. rarr an.i «iv.. Il.cn. Inve. 

II all has In .In will. II... tarn.. imlall..n. In ..th.-r .lislrlcis, i..a.-l..iN n.ay n..l hav.- 

I„. ,..a,.h..r.s. s... lal w.,rk..r.s, an.l Kai.lan.-.. .•.M.n.s..|...>.. b.il in this .s. h.,..l y.a. I.av.. t.. 
lie all. if ih.' all. IV.'. 
Another teacher echoe.l ber words: 

IV.. Klven ni.ar aU.M.ll.in l.i 11..' alT.'. ilve |iai1 .iri..a. hinK. ll.-.v. .n.ir.' than In a srl. 

„pp,.,. .snel -.umn.!.- .slau.s. thai l.s In.p.alanl. There an- n.any H.i. l.Mal pnihl.Mu.s. 

Chll.lren an« aliaii.l.ni.'.l in ii'rni.s .if the nnHnrinn lhal .nu-e exl.sl.-.l. 

In a similar veii\, another teacher sp.)ke al lei\Klb .)f his 
n,any years of leacbinK in lb.« same nei«hl...rb.....l an.l ..f bis familiarity with the 
subse.iuenl liv..s ..f .•hildr.... b.. taught, lie en,phasiml lhal hunill.'s juul n.nununi- 
n..s are often sounvs ..f strength Ibr chil.lr..n in bis .lislri.-t. Hut h.. als; stress...l the 
impact thai p..v..rty'an(l c.)nuMmdly (lisinl..«rali.)n hav.« .)n many Ilispatdc ami 
HIa.-k .'bildnMi wlu. liv.- sum.un.l..d by so. ial probb-nw, .»f which .bug a.l.licli.m is 
„„lv lb.. in..re famili;u- .me. II.. has l..un.l many ..fib., cbil.lren he t..a.lu.s are either 
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now in f lu* middle of, or are soon lu^adod for, extriMuely stri^ssful conditions, Uv 
Siiid: 

I think the aftVciivc* part is mori^ important because I am eonvinrcMl that what hap- 
p(»ns acadcMuieally at lh(» elenuMUaiy lev(»l, do(»s not make any differenee at all in the 
secondary school. . . .What you need to teach in eleincMitary school is the inner 
strength to overcome^ the disaster. You can always nuike up what you didn't learn, 
even as an achUt. Mul the iniu^r slrensth hsis to hv given early. 

This teat*her added thai he had seen too nuuiy a(*ademirally successful children 
who, lacking that strength and despite their good acadoniic skills, ended up on 
dnigs eight ye{u>5 later aiiyway. 

Along thes(» same lines, it should be added that none of 
\hv teachers mentioned academic knowledge {done tis the detenuinant of success; 
thai is, all those who rnentioruHl factors relating to the nuustery of a discipline spoke 
al length also of their capabilities siS classroom performers. In addition, several 
teachers explicitly stated their belief that being a good teacher had little or nothing 
to do with academic knowledge and everything to do with personal (lualltles. It 
should be clarified that there is no cvideru'e liuit these teachers think knowledge 
iui(i infonnatlon are Irrelevmit. They appeared to regjird subject matter infonnatlon 
as valuable and knowledge, in general, as Important. Rather, it seems that though 
important, academic knowledge and skills are (mtranked in their estimalion by 
other, even more powerful expliuiations of teachers' success. 

IVpical W(»re comment-s like this: "1 care deeply al)out the 
children; they re impoitiuit to me.'' Another Infomuuit's comment on her strengths 
says: 

My other strength is that I listen to the kids. 1 listiMi to thei." complaint^s of tear, their 
uneasiiuvss. I pick it up right away. 1 am good at picking up nonverbal comniuniration 
that is ol'tcMi missed. . . .1 always hold my breath ami listen to {Uv kids. 1 givo opportu- 
nity for them to work independ(Mitly and for me to st(»p bark. I give time to \hv chil- 
dren. 

Another teacher answered our queslicm about success in a particular situation 
completely in children's terms: 

Children were involvcui in \Uv whole process. Their id(»as wvrv coiisiderod and es- 
teemed. When a problem arose on my part, the childrc^n W(»re inl'onncui and inchidiHl 
in the solution ofit. Honesty on my pail in dealing with th(» children prevailed. 1 dealt 
opeidy with the children about my feedings and needs and what I lelt capable of doing 
and. in Imn. n^spectfully consideied thcMr feelings and neculs too. . . In summary. Td 
say the boiiom line is to tm.sl kids, give ihcm credit. Praise and buiUI their self esteem 
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continually. Build a rolaiicinslHp with tlioni wIutc» both you and tlu7 c an \vvl conilbrt- 
able and safo in t lu» chtsHrnoni, safe to hv wlu) you arc* mul all you c an hc^conio. 

It 8CHMHS that this i»hlld-conteri?d approach is ao IniporUmi fliuling rogardinK \hv 
personal orionUition of toachors. Their c'onunitnuMil to chiklron Is what niotivaU^s 
and inspires their work. These teac^hers werc^ convinc^ed tliat all tlieir children could 
lesirn and be successful despite their needs when they enter school. This can he 
most clearly seen from the fact that the content luialysis shows the ability to ob- 
serve luul to listen, U) know luni to work with individual children, its being some of 
the most import^mt skills these teachers said they possessed. These teac^hc^s ap- 
pear to be suc^cessful precisely because they have a special interest in children as 
individuals. They tiike tlu> time to listen to tlH>m, to observe thcMn, to know tluMU, to 
know their needs suul strengths, iuul to know what nuikes thcMU tick and learn. 

Itseenis that wheri successful teaeher>*(*ncoimterchiklren 
with problems, they do not c»xclucie them from tlu> teaching-leanUng situatiori, do not 
soi\i\ them to tlie office, luui do not ignore^ theni or call in the piirenLs. leather, the 
teacher knows these childrtni well enough to urulc>rstimd how tx) involve them in a 
hwiiing sit nation mui how to provide individuiil studcMits with a situat ion from which 
they v\u\ benefit, 'llu^se teachers mv c^onfidcuU and self-assuivd, accommcxlatx^ thcMr 
teac hing to the letuiiing styles of tlu^ir .studerUs, iuul never have a c^ondescending 
altitude. Instead, thc7 tnist and respect the* ability of iUI c»hiklrc»n to \vim\. 'Hie following 
ac»counl of asucc essful c^xpeiicMu e with im individual c^hild is perhaps illustrative. This 
prekind(»rgarten teacluT in New York City c^xphiined that a ccrl^un vhiM had only hvvw 
in her classroom for a senu^sier suul liiat his conccMitralion was shoit. Shc^ wcnit on to 
say: 

Kor the firs! linic he nuulc* a lu^licopler. \ lv was very proud oMiis lu^licoplcr. I wnMc 
down whal he said. (Teacher then points lo a h(»licopler lhal is hanging In Ihe chtss- 
rooni ix\{)\\\i with a sIku. She nvuls llie sipi.) It said: 'My lallu'r will like* this b<Taus<» I 
finally made sonuMhinK nice * 

These successfiil teachers seem lo know how to build up childrcMrs sc^lf-cvslcM^m so tJmt 

tlu»y c iui bring \ho\\\ to new heiglils. 

Trachcr Ortcnialion to liiHlnniicin 

Although affc»clivc» factors, relating lo ihcMr dcu^p apprc»- 
ciation of tluMUscKrs as tc^achcMS and of children as h^arnci's. arc reported by thc» in 
Ibrnuuits as \ ing the most to do with their success, clearly those* affirlive factors 
do not tell the whole story. In their vic>w, pedagogical skills couiU for a great <leal 
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too. Wlu»n tumiiig to tho rraft of ti»arhing, as it Is fomul in the solf-r(»port.s of thoso 
infornmnUs, ouv is imiuediatvly struck by what might bo doscrlbcul as the (Umuo* 
cratir clinmto of their (*lassroonis. Hy mul hirgi\ th sv teachers have classrooms 
that might seem traditional to the imsophlstleatod eye, but altenmtive modes of 
teaching iuul l(»anUng iire taking place. That is, most of these teachers* chissroonis 
may appear physically to be traditional, with desks arranged in the familiar pat- 
terns. Yet, the teachers' stnicture of tlie teacliing situation requires that iiulividual 
( luldren have some degree of control over tJieir own h'aming. 

Most of t he respondent's would probably be regju'ded as 
traditioiuilists be(*ause they, at times, conduct whole-class lessons. But It is their 
knowledge of how to deal with children individually mul the understanding of how 
to stru( ture (cooperative, small group learning situations that tliey nunition most 
frequently in comiectlon with the pedagogical skills timt contribute to effectiv(» 
teacliing. Tlie teachers regarded tlie ability to teach individual children as most lin- 
poilant, the al)ility to teach small groups second, and the ability to teach tlie whole 
( lass only third. A succ(*ssful ti*a(*her, then, is one who does not always insist on 
whole-class ti^aching for all children at all tlmi»s, and who values most the abil- 
ity to d(»pai1 from a wholcM lass fonuat and atti»nd to the tt^aching task in a more 
cr(»at ive fashion. 

In discu.ssing the ways in which they relate to children, 
these* successful teach(*rs madi» several ()th(*r iniportiuU points. 1Vpi(*ally, thoy said 
they know that cnildr(*n nrv naturally cinious, mul tlu»y, therefore, try to build their 
teaching around that ( uriosity; tlu\v know diff(*r(*nt chlhhvn Uwn differently, and 
they thus teach tluMU in diff(*r(»nt ways; they know children don't d(»al in abstra(*- 
tions, aiul tluMr teaching is, therefore, characteri/(*d by pri»sent^tion of all concepts 
through concrete* (»xperien(Ts. 

T\\v following accouiUs of successful h^aming situations 
best illustrate the type of organizational knowledge considered of im()oi1an( e by 
the respondents. Oiu* Anu*ri( an teac her wrote* al)C)ut her c lass's participation in 
thr(»e district proJcuMs as follows: 

The Ursl step 1 took was to tell the stiuicMit.s about the idea of working in NniallKrou|)s 
or conuniltec's and about tlu» differcMil projects that lliey were goin^ to be involvcnl 
Willi, i a.sked tluMU to think about seUrting an ar(*a of inten^.st as I (explained some of 
tlieaetivities tliat were^oin^ to take place in (»ach group and the materials !hc»y would 
he working with. For example*, in s(M(»nc(\ we had b(»en working* in snutll >!roups. put- 
ting electrical c ircuits togcMluM*; therefore*. tlu» studcMils that W(»re going to be Involved 
in the seieiuH^-l'air group wen* asked to cremate an Interesting projinM uslnKthe niateri- 
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hIh and ihv kiiowlH^r thoy had ohtaiiunl (luring \\w hcUmut haiuls-oii arllvltU'H llu\v 
had boon iiivolvod in. . . .Aftor a proviow of tho difforont projortH, iho hUicUmiIh ho- 

lodod a projorl of thoir hilorosi. Wo rovlowocj tho ndoH of workiiijt hi siuall ^jroups 

Tho Moxt stop was to ftnd a lar^o block of timo in whioh tho 
chiUhvM oouhl work without any intormption. Tho fiimituro was arrangod during tiiis 
poriod to fonn difforont work arojts to moot tho noods of tho (Urforent groups. . . Tho 
outconio of this sihiaiion wtw vory p<)sitivo. Tho studonts involvod with tho HOioiuv 
projocts had iho opportunity to participato in tho school .sc ionco fair. Thoy doiuon- 
St rated and shared with nlhor classos in tho school what thoy had leaniod about oloc - 
irlcily. 

Another toacltor's ac(*ount iruludod this oxainphv 

Two girls who wore third gradcM's wore givon a uusk of nuusuring soniotliing aitd so- 
lodlng what thoy wanted to measure it by. Thoy decided on tho length and width of 
tho r(K)ni and decided on using yam. They compared tho two yams. Thoy noticed that 
one was longer than tho other. Hut I wanted to reinforce tho idea of difference, and 
thoy Just couldn't conu' up with what tho dirferonce between tho two yams wsis. Thoy 
struggled with it all week. Thoy had string taped to tho floor. It got nu»ssod up several 
tinu's. They kept doing it again. Thoy Hnally l^ped where oiu' ended and whore the 
other one ended. Then thoy noticed that one was difforont. One was longer. But thoy 
couldn't nu»asure the (lilToronce. I told them, *'Now you know which which, hut I 
want you to moaisuro tho differonc(\" 

There was tension, tluw was eonllic I. Thoy took the whole 
week, hut it was tine with mv. 1 let Ihoin stmggle. Thoy st^ulod asking tho right (luos- 
tion.s: "How are they diffoivnt?" And thiMi they finally measured that. It finally clic kod. 
Thoy took an inch tape measure and nu'asured (he dirforonco. Hut they nu'asurod in- 
correc tly. Then they cairn' hack and told nu' it was ()(). And I said, (U) what? Noodles? 
They kept going hack. Willi me, clarity is a hig thing. They remeasurod many times. 
Thoy stalled questioning where it really ended, whether the end was tho tape or tlu* 
sliing. They then told iiio that llion» were thn»o ()()s. Wc addotl and then iiiultipll(»d; we 
got IHO. We did it with tho whole c^lass. Then wo did physical graphing with shoos mid 
siu*aker.s. 

Although this toa(iier's account has all the trappings of 
;ui open (*hussi ooin. it can he said that traditiotuU teaehet*s also know how lo hichuh' 
the concretoness and the relevanee that this open-classroom teacher was address- 
ing. The following account of a successful nuitheinatics hvsson l aine from a tradi- 
thmal lifth-grade teacher in a traditional school setting: 

Wo used raisins to leani ahoul multiplication. There was group panicipatlon. Kach 
child was giv(Mi a l)ox of raisins. They wcmo told to do estimations of how many raisins 
there w(*ro in a box. S(mie guessed based on tlu* sVav of each raisin and tlu* si/e of the 
box. I told them they (*oiild open up the box ami look at tho top. Based on what tlu\v 
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saw, l)u>y could givo a guess. Vlixch liullvidiial child did sonuMhing dirronMil, Koiuo 
couniod fnp aiid ihon mullipliod Iho rosl. Thni cvoiyoiu* rountod how many rai- 
sins wore in Ihoir box. 

Wr udliod how many got the exact munbor and ranked llu» 
sliidonUs by order of who had cslimaiod closer lo ihcir cxacl mimbcr. Then 1 Rrotipcd 
Ihcm. Kach group had lo come oui with exa(M, equally divided sets. In this way I 
f^iughl the concept of division and remainder. They had lo figure out how many rai- 
sins Ihey had all together, and how many each child would gel. This all Inchided a lot 
of writing, since they had to write down how they had arrived at their conclusion. 
Then we did sum of totals with different tables. They then had to figure out how to 
divide efjually. This wjus nu)re abstract; they were asked to answer such things jus: If 
you have 85 raisins, how do you divide them into 12 people? 

Of all the items dealing with pedagogical content, the 
teachers appeared to he particularly eUxjuent on the matttM' of concrete versus 
abstract. They seemed to U'v\ that concrete, luuids-on teaching is not only the best 
but the only way to teach. Mo.st thought that such an approach would lead to suc- 
cess mul that those who Uike the abstract road would meet with failure. When the 
respondent's described things that did not go well in their classrooms, the explana- 
tion usually had to do with conununity factors or with their inability to restniin their 
temper when faced sometimes with a particularly diffieult situation. But, in addition 
to these explanations for what causes trouble, failure was also generally pinned on 
abstractness. For exaniple, om* of the infomumts who wjis eloquent on tlu» fact thai 
children "li»ani by doing" recalled for us her lack of success at liying to leach chil- 
dren the concept of volume by giving children (lefmitions iuui having t hem do prob- 
lems from a book. "I then figured lhal Ihey had lo build their own (U)ntainers." Only 
after elaborate efforts at guiding children through their own construction of 
contiiiners of different kinds were they able to solve hook problems on volume. 

The infonuiuUs also emphsisi/ed the Import^UHV of good 
organization, clarity of pun>ose, and a strong Inuul. Most of them appeared lo Uv- 
lieve that good teacher's are Ihost* able to think cUwly about the physical juuI tem- 
poral structure of their leaching and the need of children to uiulerslmul the shape of 
Iheir daily schedule, and lo grasp the reasons behind the arrangement of the 
concrete objects iuul work areas that franu* Iheir activities. 

'IVachci* UikIci stanilin)ii; of the (lorniniinily 

As has Imhmi shown, topics having lo do with information 
and knowledge play a relatively minor role in these leacbei*s' perceptions of what 
nmkes them succe.s.sful. The one item of infonnalion or knowledge lhal successful 
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toju'hors do valiK« «r(«ally is familiarity with the corulitidns ihat (ouch l\\v lives of 
chlldron ontsido i\w school, (tood toachofs appoar to regard of Ww iittnost iiupor- 
Uuu'O tlu'ir ability to undiTsiiuul tlH« surroiitulin« cotntminlty, tlu' rosultltij? capubll- 
ity to fotuu'C't with parorits. aiul the opotntig thorohy of possihllltii's to achiove 
«roat.t«r itisiKhLs into \\w lives of their studetit.s. Thus, liitbnnanl.s in our Siunph> said 
they were successful because of the following: They know (he specilu' conumitiity 
where they ivach, hav»> nuLstered froni hirth its lan«ua«e mul culture oi have made 
it a poit\t to ac(iuir»« this ktu)wled«e as tui adult, establish Kood cotntnutiication with 
parents and idetUify with their culture, stress the positive value of the child's 
ethnicity, arc infonned about th»« vaUu« of tlu« I'hlld's reliRioti, and undcrst;md the 
inipurtiuu c of the cliild's IsuiSuaKc. 

Sonu' t)f our infonnatUs provided examples t)f how the 
com|)U'xllies of conunnnity lM>lot»«it»«ness im|)act Iheir leachit»« |)ractic»>. ()tu> of 
our Black infonnatil.s, a teacher at a day-carc c»>t»ler, said thai childreti w»Me lik»> 
adults. "When I ««) itUo a room full of White people I freez»« up. Theti, as soon as I 
sec ;u\oth»«r Black face I feel it's «oit»« to be okay." Chihhvti ar»« the same, .sh»« said, 
juid she had f«)UtHl thai wlH«n sln« lau«hl While childr»>t», slu« had to mak»« ar> »«xlra 
effon to show love and cotHH>rn. to b»« »>sp»'cially pali»«t»l, and to «ive childr»«n linu> 
to «et used to lu«r juuI lo n>spoml. Slu> talk»«d about a r»>c»>nt »>xp»«ri»«n» »« trying to 
reach two While Kirls: "I have to reach these childreti in differetit ways. HiKhl now, I 
have to talk llrst, because this hand, this Black hiuul (.she shows her lumd), is not 
acceptable. It nuiy lake sonu* linu'." TIh« .sam»«. slu> says, tak»'s place in the more 
unusual situation of While teachers at»l Black chiUlien. 

There is no evidence in our transcripts that the teachers 
feel that llie fact «)f tiot belonKinK H) the .sanu' conunnnity as the chikhen is a «lis- 
abliuK handiiap, Inil \mi\y stressed the etionnous advantages that accrue to the 
teacher wlio leacluvs h«>r own. A Black teacher lcachit»« in a pre<lonunanlly Black 
piekinderKaileti .said: "Tlu« »'hildren ar»« niore conUbt1abU> ktu)Wit»«you'r»' same 
color. It's nnich easier lo relate to nie because of n»y blackness, becau.se I'm a fe- 
nuile, ami because of my a«e. . • .rol«)r is a dellnile a<lv;uila«e in dealiti« with lhe.se 
chlklrcn." AmMln'r Black teacher explained: 

I iLse whaiH rclevaiil and familiar U) llinii. rHpcriaily a.s IMack.s. Il'.s uHcriii llial l"in 
hiack. Il'.s key lo use llie AlVicaii Ainericaii »'xperi»>iit »'. Not In .say llial a While leaclicr 
caimol »!•) ii. Bui ihr facl lhal we're from Himllar backKn»im»l.s cnhaiuvH my abiliiy. 
fhiUhvii need lo see Alrican American role models. There arc IliinHs llial arc di.slincl. 
For example. I he lan«iiaKc i.s di.slincl. And laiiKuaKc is very inlcrwnven inio every- 
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thing. I kiH)w \\\v dlff(»n»nl ways lluil African AnuTlrans luivi» or oxpn^Nsing sumo- 
\hli\H. I know tlu'ir raniilics, tlu'ir niotlu'rs, thoir clotliinK. how comnuinity works, 
and how dial arrocts (lie chiUinni's livoH. I know what it nutans to bo a Ulack rhlld, tlio 
Iraditlons that aro pttsNod down from oni* gonoration to mmtluT. 

Muiiy ininorily toachors, and osporiiUly tho Bhu*ks in tho 
saniplcN saw a connodion botwoon thu advanUigo of boing of tho saino raco mid the 
isKUo of upholdnig higher rxpoctaiions for Bhirk rhildron. Cominontii like this ono 
W(»ro typical: "Bhu k toachors givo students a positive solf-iinago. . . .Our oxpor- 
tations arodifforont. Wo know that Hhirk chiklron havo inhoront inloUoctual capaci- 
tios. Wo (hMuand moro. Wo (h)irt uso Blaok Knglish vornacuhir as an oxouso/* 
Another Bla(*k toaohor, who had gono to tho saiuo iMack scrhool iu whi(*h ^\\v now 
toaohos, U)M us: 

i was one of tl)(> many HIark cl)il(!n»n wlio an> l)right. I noo myN(>lf in thoso (^liildron. So 
I know I (*an Imvo voiy liigh oxpodations of my clukhon. I want to noo tlioir hrightnoNs 
got thorn somowluTo, l)ooomo a profoNNional. I camo to this samo ncIiooI, I sat in thoso 
classrooms, and 1 know tlioro's no titucMo witsto. 

Yot, nono of tho minority toaohors oxprossod tho foi^ling that thoy wore tho only 
onos who could work with minority chihhon. Typical was this coiumont: "I wjis 
boi*n and raised in Kast Marlom. You havo to foc^l for this conunuidty. If you come* 
from a difforont ono you could have culture shock. But tho iiuport^uU thing is to lot 
parents toaich you about th(>tn and thoir childn*n, and nvspect all of thorn.*' 

Tho t(>ach(>rs riH'ogni/cMl, usually (|uito explicitly, that 
conununitios many of thoir childnui come from have many problems. But they 
Hoc»mod to 1)0 aware, as well, that th(»so conununitios hold wollsprings of stn»ngth 
that nuist l)e tapped, such as Ww traditions and ways of spc^aking that havo boon 
mentioned in previous contexts. Many of tho l^atino toadiers in our Amorican 
sample appeared convinced that speaking Spanish is an im[)ortant pai1 of what 
nuikos \ good teachers. And there arv aecoimts in tho New York ('ily tran- 
scripts, by l)olh Black and White Knglish monolingual teachers, who took the 
trouble to learn Spanish so that they could i*onununi(*ate with parents, nMuforce 
tluMr n^lationship with the children, mid as.so(*ial(> tlu^niselvos with a. source of com- 
munity strength. 

More* thiui one of the informants reminisc(*d about their 
early years of teaching when thoy laid down it\iunctions against the speaking of 
Spiuiish in class, only to rev(M.s(* th(*msolv(*s after (li.scovoring that thoir poli(*y was 
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distancing tluMn from the chlUlroii juul tlu« conuminily. One of the White teachers 
U«aching in a mostly Utino school in New York City said: 

When I cmue to this school, It was my first experience hcing sunoutuled by a dlfferenl 
lan({Utt«e and culture. It was bad pnough that I didn't speak Spanish, but it seemed to 
n\e that no one spoke English. BelnK constimtly In the dark as to what Is bei«K said 
annual you is very nerve-wrackln«. Since I was a monolingual teacher, I thought I 
wouldn't lu»vi> to deal with this In the chwsrooni. 1 was wrong. Very often the chlhlren 
did speak Spanish. My reiu tlon to this was to banish Spatilsh from the rootu. The 
change In the <'hlldren was extreme. A noisy class sutUlenly became silent. If the chll- 
dif n M 'n't know how to say sonu'thlng In Kngllsh, they said noihltig at all. 

In the context of the nuxture of blessings and (lifficulties 
that Hten'. from the child's coinnunuty, many HIack teachers spoke of having to be 
teacher, social worker, father, and mother to children from very troubled homes. 
Hut, as ill sonu» of the testimony that has already been recounted, msiny attribute 
their success to their own deep fsuniliju-ity with Africmi Amcricmi tnulitlons suid, in 
part icular, with Southern Black culture. For example, one teacher in a predomi- 
nantly Black conununity in New York tMty stressed how being a member of, and 
feeling deeply about, the Black conununity helped her to he a better teacher. She 
also reflected on commimlty problenis. She compared the richly textured culture of 
the Americiui South with the current situation in New York City. "Many of my chil- 
dren don't know miythlng about their own background; television does not refiect 
their culture suid leaves them empty iuul witbout roots," she said, emphasizing that 
conununity links have to be something explicitly taught. 

1 UK i:\tkiinsk: domain 

The teachers In all <'ilies showed positive n'gmd for the 
cultural, ethnic, and linguistic diversity of tbeir children's community. Although 
conununity resources also received positive mention, only a few teachers talked 
about them in any detail. In contrast, all other references to the conununity were 
negativi'. Teachers in New York City, for exjunple, Umm\ the apparent disintegra- 
tion of family life, its reflei-tcd in a high prevalence of single-parent or no-parent 
househohls, as well as dnig addiction in the ccaunnmity, to be sources of difficulty, 
while teachers in U)n<lon spoke of notischool-oriented fiunilies. 

Most of the negative references occurred while the 
teachers .spoke of individual children in their classrooms who were goitig through 
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(lifficull linu»s. Typical prohUMiiatic oxporicMu^es for Ainorlran teachers are re- 
dcTled In the Tollowing examples. Speaking of a giri who needed extra allention, 
one U»aeher deserihed: 

The lilth* girl waH brought hi by her gothuother. She was stayliiK vvlth her since her 
niolher was Incarcerated. The little ^^\rl liad heeii living witli tlie graiidmother since 
Ihe MU)tluT was IncJircorattMl. liut llie KrandinotluT Imd a stroke mid died. There wjw 
no rather. 

Another teacher spoke about the disintegration of the Hhick (*omnntnlly in New 
York City: 

Kthicalion Is taking a hack seat In the IMack (*onnuunity. Mayhe it*s because of the 
dnigs. Tlu' kids see this Tliey know tnure than I do. I grew np In South Carolina. This 
g(»neratlon is getting worse and worse. The conununlty Is relying more and more on 
sdiools In onh'r to do wluit used to \w d(me In the home. For example, kids used to 
(*iOoy biblical stories, there was more to k)ok forward to. Now, tlieir idols are the A 
T(MUu. viohuice. Religion Is al)sent here. I^ist year not one clitld In my class ever went 
to Snnthiy scliool. 1*liere are a lot of transiiMit situations, cidhhcn coming from the 
hotel nearby. It*s diffenMit. 

Another Dhick teacher in a school in Hai lem admnmUly said: '*We know the social 
reasons why the (*onnnunity is like this. The drugs, the distractions In the con\- 
inunity, iuul we don't accept it!'' 

A typical statement by a London teacher describes a 
parent-tea(*her interaction: The parcMit of iui Afro'(-aribbejUi chikl cmne to school 
juigiy that lu»r son had been r(*priniiuult»d for luring n\i\v to the lH»lpt»rs who super- 
vise school hin(*h, suul slu* was convin(*ed that he was being picked on bee ause he 
was black. The tc»acber knew tin* niothc»r from previous (*ontact.s. She persuaded 
her to look first at some of the l)oy\s work (Usplayed in Ihe classroom that had 
earned him (iraise. The teacher was the al^l" to go on to discu.ss the behavior that 
liad brought him the reprinuuu) suul found tiu niother willing to t^lk of similar con- 
frontational behavior that occurml at luune that worried tier. Tlie teacher believed 
that her knowledge of the family, and of the diffi( tilties the mother was having, 
hel|)ed her to defu.se the siii4:ition suid to reach iui improved relationship with both 
the mother mu) the pupil, who was pre.s(*nt during the conversation. 

liiHlitiilional (iliaractrristics 

Institutional to|)i(*s received attention from a relatively 
small pro|)oilion of teat hers in New York (*ity and Viemui, while t)eing of viHually 
no interest to Londtm teachers. Nevertheless, topics dealing with institutional 
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policy sotMucul to Uv of grcator conconi to tho rospoiulent^s tluui did tx)piCH deiUing 
with social coiulitions of coninuinity aiul ftunily. Morcovor, ihv tx^achers wcro uwro 
selective in thoir jiKiginent of inMitutioiuU items than in their judfiincnt orcHunnui- 
nlty conditions. WhtTCiUs thcso successful teachers were, for the most part» very 
negative about the state of the conununity, Wwy were selective about (*rilici/.ing it 
iuul recojjnized their need to understand it if 1 hey were to be successful. 

The topic that received the most negative criticism dc^iUt 
with the institutional policy that supports pacing (*hart.s suul (*urri(*ular (calendars in 
American s(*hools, followed closely by criticism of special-education evaluation 
teams, A characteristic I'onunent came from a ti^acher who (explained how the lUiUi- 
dated time fnunes caused chaos in her classnxmi: 

W(' wore lold that ea(*h basal readtT unit would \mw to bo pacH'd ae(*oi(ilng to guidr- 
llnoN aiui follow(*(l up on a reading i hai1. . . .My group enipted daily Wkv Mount Saint 
llrliMrN. W(* wrote and r(*vlpw(*d nihvs of ix^havlor to>;(Mlu>r. but Individual c'hlldnMi al- 
ways wanted attention. Thc*y ( all(*d out answi^rs (*onH!antly, and soon everyone fol- 
io wc*d. 

It is irnportsuil to r(»ali/.e, how(*ver, that tluvse ssunc lead)- 
ers wcTc often highly supportive of othca msuulates. For example, tlu» n(»w science 
hands-on nuiterials provided by the dislri(*t, as well as the quantity and quality of 
other instnuMioiud nuil(*rials that the distrid nuide available, earned praise from 
many of our respondenLs. This kindergarten lea(*h(*r's words iirv iypi(*al of the reac - 
tion of nuu)y of the t(»achei's who spoke to us. Sp(*akingof Ium* low for mathematic s 
iuul of the (lisui(*r\s msuulaled nmlluMnalics (nniicuilum, she said: 

The math cMirrUnihuu has b(H*n good lor ln(*x|)(>rl(Mir(*(l teachers. It is s(H|U(*nlial and 
logleal. Before, tlu* math eurri( ulum for kindergarten was Infonual, then* wen* Just 
goals. Now tla*n*'N a tenific* l()ONe-l(*ar hinder. . . .1 like the uniformity of tlu* n(*w math 
eurri(Milum. It gives nu* sonu*thliig. I know llu* goals and tlu* mirrieulum. but I don't 
like the things that the chlldn*n have lo do, beeausi* tlu*y ve turn(*d tlu* kindergailen 
(*urrleulum into a first gnuie eurrieulum. t can no long(*r nuiki* ehoeolate chip cookies 
and count the chips. It's no! posslhU*. 

In geruTal. Il;ese leachers express anger al the urg(*ncy 
created by tlu* instilulional fnunc^work. teacher, who was tu)l uiulei Uu* same 
conslniiiUs as other's, express(*d it this way: 

If you take* tlu* institutional tramework. tlu* tlnu* requirenu*nt Is unnatural. . . .Ifchil 
dn*n an* ^iven distance*, If you let llu*m work with nuU(*rial lM*lwe(*n them, there is a 
spark tVom the nuiterlal that (*ncourag(*s huiuiry. I am always In a dil(*mnui. I work 
hani to try to do tiiat* to allow the tinu' fnuue for things to happen. I have to r(*pn*.ss 
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my feelings of urgency about gelling ihlngs done. Somelimes I gel urgenl and lense. I 
lose thai relaxed edge thai makes me successful. 

Conspicuous by its near absence within the accounts of 
American teachers, excessive class size was a source of difficulty for some teachers 
in London. At the same time, teachers in Europe and America alike mentioned insti- 
tutional support systems and the support of their colleagues in a positive light. 
What seemed to stand out was that these teachers were able to find colleagues who 
supported and nurtured them. They spoke of sharing knowledge and skills with 
their fellow teachers. One London teacher said: 

You are not always aware of It, but you learn from the other teachers here. It*s not so 
much because of what they say, but you watch them. You can't help noticing what 
they do, and you say to yourself: ''Yes, that's a better way of doing It.** 

A teacher in New York City explained her success in the 
following way: **I am successful because I am good at looking for resources. I do not 
do things by myself. Everybody puts in un granito de arena, Cindy has served as a 
mentor. We're on thp phone constantly." And yet another teacher said: 

My support system in school consists of Dana and her friends. We became friends in 
the mini-school. There was a common bond. We were Hispanlcs, women, had similar 
education, there was a cultural binding. . . .When I want to seek Information I know 
where to get it. I go to classrooms to observe. I take Initiative, I follow up» I bother 
other teachers. 

Indeed, the positive value the respondents attached to contact with colleagues was 
underscored by a negative statement often heard from our informants, namely, the 
complaint that their schedules did not allow sufficient time to share ideas with 
other teachers lo the degree and with the leisure that they would have wished. The 
positive views our respondents had of the extent to which they have learned from 
their colleagues extended, in many cases, to more formal training. Several of our 
informants mentioned how much they had learned from their college courses, as 
well as from institutif;..i'l training sessions. 

Student CharacteristicKs 

Topics concerning students received varied attention 
from the teachers in the three cities, with London and Vienna respondents talking 
about students much more than their American counterparts. In New York City, 
"students with special emotional needs" was the topic that received the highest 
number of negative mentions. Similar reactions were recorded by teachers in 
Vienna, who mentioned that they felt at ease when dealing with instructional tasks, 
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but at times found themselves at a loss when dealing with children who had serious 
emotional problems. That is, these successful teachers felt most adversely affected 
in their teaching effectiveness by students with these conditions, and their success 
lies precisely in the degree to which they can use their own personal and profes- 
sional characteristics to involve these children, rather than blaming the children for 
the teacher's lack of effectiveness. 

The issue of children with serious emotional problems 
was deeply felt. In case after case, these teachers portrayed themselves as feeling 
helpless in front of a child who misbehaved outrageously, or failed totally, and who 
tended to be regarded by the teachers in the sample as the victim of extremely ir\ju- 
rious social and personal circumstances. It appears that many of the informants had 
devoted enonaous amounts of time, energy, and concern to exceedingly troubled 
children and that most of the time this effort did not get them anywhere. When 
asked for the stoiy of a failure, it was the pain and frustration associated with these 
cases that was usually revealed. Teachers felt they wanted to help, wanted to throw 
themselves into the task of doing something for the child, only to discover that 
nothing they tried worked. 

A successful teacher in New York City told us of her 
ceaseless efforts to help a child named Angel, who lived with his grandmother in an 
apartment with no furniture and a single light bulb, whose father was in jail, and 
whose mother was a drug addict. None of the teachers could help him, but she felt 
that she understood him and that she would be able to help. She reached out and 
worked with him. "He was the only child who ever had my personal phone num- 
ber," she said. His improvement was sporadic. After meeting with endless frustra- 
tion and working with him without rest, one day he stopped coming to school. He 
was not in the apartment. He was not in the building. Nobody in the neighborhood 
could tell her anything about him. He disappeared forever from her life. "I still drive 
around the neighborhood looking for him," she said. 

Interestingly, these successful teachers rarely mentioned 
children with academic needs. Academic failure seemed to be attributed to a lack of 
intellectual maturity in the child and, thus, constituted a problem that would solve 
itself with time. One teacher, speaking of a troubled child whom she couldn't reach, 
provided some insight into why academic failure was so rarely mentioned by these 
teachers. "My failure was not with the holdovers. They were immature and needed 
to stay one more year. But I was a failure as a teacher with this other boy because 
we just couldn't relate." 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

It is iniportant in summarizing the findings of this study to 
restate the principle that influenced the design of the study. The study was based on the 
belief that successful teachers of multicultural, multilingual, poor children shared 
some important common beliefs and practices. Secondly, these teachere would most 
likely describe those beliefs and practices in ways that are unique to them. Lastly, by 
having these teachers describe their teaching practices, the study could add to the 
knowledge teacher educators need to develop more appropriate teacher education 
programs. 

The aim of this study was to produce a description of what 
makes teachers of minority cliildren successful in the view of the practitioners them- 
selves. Because it suffers from obvious limitations relating to the size and nature of the 
sample, its significance should not be exaggerated. But it should not be understated 
either, since it represents the opinions of real teachers who were given great freedom 
to discuss what makes teachers successful. 

When discussing their personal characteristics, these 
teachers describe themselves, in most cases, as individuals of positive qualities who are 
ideally suited for the job. They attribut^e their success to the fact that they take children 
into account when making decisions and to the fact that they like to support children, 
to encourage them, to t,uide them, and to help them throughout the d^. These qualities 
appear, as seen through the eyes of the informants, as more of an explanation for their 
success than even their pedagogical or organizational skills, and considerably more 
explanatory than knowledge of the material to be taught. 

The teachers describe themselves not only as nurturers and 
lovers, but also as observers and students of ciiildren. They say they are successftil 
becaiLse they strive to know each child individually. It appears that for these teachers 
the object of teaching, of learning, and of understanding is each individual child. And 
even when extrinsic factors such as pacing charts and standardized curriculum im- 
pinge on their teaching, they find ways to fashion pedagogical practices to meet the 
familiar needs of eac h individual in their classroom. 

The informants believe that they are successful because 
they are exi)ert at their craft— they know how to present material to (Children so they 
can assimilate it. Tlieso teac hers are particularly proud of their flexibility in producing 
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different types of classroom organizations to suit the needs of the moment, of their 
knowledge of how to organize small work groups, and of their ability to shun abstrac- 
tions and keep their teaching fastened to a concrete level of tangible objects and 
materials that children can understand. The respondents ascribe their success to their 
ability to break away from the mold in order to adapt the teaching-learning situation to 
children, of whom so much is expected. The typical successful teacher effectiviely 
communicates high expectations and professionalism and then places a great deal of 
trust and responsibility for learning with the children. The ability to develop tJiis 
demanding and clear, yet democratic climate in the classroom is an important part of 
what these teachers believe makes them effective teachers. That is, they are effective 
because they focus on the two important aspects of the teaching-learning process: their 
skills as teachers and the children's needs and strengths as learners. It appears that the 
informants develop a learning pact with all children that focuses on children's ability to 
learn regardless of commimity, parental, institutional, or psychological factors and that 
draws on their ability to teach regardless of conununity, parental, institutional, or 
psychological factors. 

The teachers who were recommended for participation in 
this study by their principals and colleagues believe that success comes to those who 
know how to build self-esteem in children, to those who have the ability to observe and 
listen to individual children and to develop from this an intimate knowledge of 
each child. Furthermore, the teachers in this study appear to be committed pluralists, 
with a keen appreciation of racial and linguistic minority characteristics. Traditional 
customs and values are held in high esteem. When they come from the same commu- 
nities as Uieir children, they say they know a lot about them. When they come from 
another community, they endeavor to make the children's community their own, to 
learn to speak other languages, and to understand people of other races and cultures. 
They appear to be positive, cooperative, team players — coUegial workers who place 
great emphasis on the academic, intellectual, and emotional support they receive from 
their colleagues and who wish they could get more of it. The teachers, based on their 
responses, are enthusiastic optimists who recognize the existence of difficulties and 
trouble, but attempt to keep it in the world outside and not in their classrooms. The 
most frequently mentioned positive topic within the extrinsic domain was contact with 
colleagues. 

Obviously, there is a great deal inferred regarding teacher 
education from what we have learned by asking questions of our experienced 
professionals. Wl\ile the teachers in this study cast these qualities as personal charac- 
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teristics, in reality these characteristics represent goals that should be Included in the 
conceptual framework of teacher education programs. Implicitly, these teachere 
voiced a philosophy that values a child-centered approach to teaching, ongoing obser- 
vation of children in classrooms, and the belief that teachers should hold high expecta- 
tions for all children. These philosophical stances readily translate into identifiable 
program goals fh)m which explicit presenice experiences can be constructed and 
examined during the course of teacher preparation. 

Shulman (1978) makes the point that teacher performance 
cannot be understood independently of the subject being taught. While this may be 
perfectly true, the findings of this study suggest that it cannot be understood indepen- 
dently of community factors, both positive and negative, or even independently of 
certain key emotional and attitudinal factors either. Teacher education programs, 
Shulman (1978) suggests, "cannot confine their activities to the content-fi^ domains 
of pedagogy and supervision." The findings reported here are not at variance with this 
conclusion, nor do they call for removing these subjects from the discussion. But they 
do point to the need to include several other subjects besides content and pedagogy. In 
fact, neither of the two is paramount in the minds of our successful teachers. Pedagogy 
is regarded as a factor of considerable, but nevertheless of secondaiy importance, and 
content figured little in our informants' responses. If any conclusions can be drawn in 
this regard fixjm such a small and preliminary study— one based on the accounts of real 
teachers— it is that teacher education programs cannot confine their activities to the 
emotion-free domains of content, pedagogy, or supervision. Teacher education pro- 
grams must include community and affective considerations that our successful 
teachers regard as primary. Until this content is integrated into teacher education 
programs, we will not have achieved a complete knowledge base for teaching. 
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ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTION 
OF ACADEMIC KNOWLEDGE 
FOR PROSPECTIVE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 



FRANKS. MURRAY 



Overview. If reform in teacher education is to suc- 
ceed change will have to extend beyond what takes place in the professional phase 
of preparation to include how knowledge is delivered in the traditional liberal arts 
component that makes up a large portion of teacher education. In this chapter, the 
role of the liberal arts is explored, particularly as it relates to preparing prospective 
elementary teachel^, and then six alternative conceptions of liberal arts study are 
posed. If the liberal arts are to inform teachers' understanding of their work, as well 
as to provide the content on which they draw for their instruction, teacher edu- 
cators will have to engage in ongoing dialogue with their peers in liberal arts as 
a central part of their reform efforts. Chapter 8 of this volume describes one in- 
stance of the kind of dialogue that can take place when, as Murray encourages 
us to do in this chapter, we begin to explore the reform in consultation with our 
colleagues in the liberal arts. ■ 



77(/.s chapter draws hravilu on the work of Project .W. a project directed by Daniel Fallon 
and Fmnh Murray and supported bij Carnegie Corporation of Sew York. 
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Everyone agrees, whether they are reform minded or 
not, that teachers—regardless of what else they study— must study the liberal arts 
because the liberal arts are somehow thought to be an indispensable component of 
teacher education programs. Some have gone so far as to argue that the liberal arts 
should be the only component of the teacher education program. Curiously, almost 
no one attempts, in any of the reform reports, to specify what the liberal arts are- 
how many there are, for example, what domains of knowledge are represented, 
what is essential, and what makes the study of some things liberal and others some- 
thing else. As the historical record will show, a liberal arts education has been 
about very different things at different times. How can teacher educators respond 
with confidence to the universal call to base the education of teachers on a firm, 
perh^s even an exclusive, education in the liberal arts? 

How. in fact, is the teacher's or the pupil's education 
served by the teacher's knowledge of the liberal arts, as opposed to the other forms 
of knowledge? If the teacher knows his or her subject matter and, by virtue of a 
good general education, is reasonably well-informed about other matters, what else 
can the liberal arts contribute to the teacher's work? 



THE LIBERAL ARTS TRADITIONS 

There are two distinct traditions of liberal arts education. 
One is the orator tradition, the historical antecedent of the contemporary liberal 
arts, in which the teacher learns to speak the truth eloquently about the best and 
most noble of what is known, so that the pupils will act virtuously and govern them- 
selves wisely. The other is the philosopher tradition, the intellectual antecedent of 
the contemporary view of the liberal arts, in which the teacher's, and subsequently 
the student's, honest and unending pursuit of truth is the outcome of a liberal 
education. The orator tradition has been undervalued in contemporary higher 
education, but the two traditions are nevertheless parts of a whole, in the same 
sense that the Greek concept, logos, binds together the concepts of speech (oratio) 
and reason (ratio). It may not be important, in the end, to worry too much about 
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whether teacher education should be anchored to one or the other tradition; each is 
as much an implication of the other since telling the truth implies having searched 
for the truth, and searching for the truth is either impossible, or pointless if the 
search remains unexpressed. 

Even so, regardless of the confusion about the exact 
nature of the liberal arts, what is the unique contribution of the liberal arts to 
teacher education? The claim that teaching is a profession, and not merely an occu- 
pation informed by precise rules and procedures for accomplishing the desired out- 
comes, stems from the fact that the teacher must rely on other bodies of knowl- 
edge, besides pedagogy and teaching technique, to teach well. The nature of these 
other bodies'* of knowledge and their connection to the classic liberal arts is a 
difficult problem for teacher educators and nearly everyone else. While the content 
of tKe liberal course of study may appear to be arbitrary, its outcome is not— it must 
take even the successful teacher beyond technique and algorithms, and this is its 
unique role in all professional education. 

Thus, the liberal arts component of the teacher educa- 
tion program must deliver at least three things: 

• the subject matter knowledge for which the teacher is directly 
responsible in the classroom; 

ft the general education knowledge that defines what the well-informed 
person knows, apart from the knowledge and information the teacher is 
responsible for directly conveying to pupils; and 

■ a kind of knowledge that also does not appear ever to be directly taught 
to any pupil, but which is thought to be very useful all the same. This 
knowledge is alleged to provide the teacher with the set of attitudes and 
dispositions enumerated in the next section. These permit the teacher 
to go beyond teaching technique. 
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CLAIMS FOR THE CENTRALITY 
OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 

Sometimes the claim for the importance of the liberal 
arts for teacher education is made on the grounds that teachers simply ought to be 
well-educated persons, and well-educated persons are those, and only those, who 
were schooled in the liberal arts. There is confusion here because being well- 
educated is often taken as merely being well-informed, and being well-informed is 
not the same thing as being liberally educated. While general education and liberal 
education are often taken to be about the same things, they are really about differ- 
ent things— the one being about having good and dependable information, and the 
other about knowing what the point of something is, and what is worth doing. The 
issue of general and liberal education must each be explicitly addressed in the 
liberal arts component of the teacher education program. 

The case for subject matter knowledge is conceded by 
everyone, and nearly everyone has discovered that the traditional college m^or in 
the subject matter is rarely adequate preparation for the prospective teacher in this 
regard. The general knowledge component, by all accounts, enhances the teacher's 
image as an educated person, but as the material is not required to be taught 
directly, the benefits to the pupil are not immediately appaient. Consequently, the 
case for general knowledge has to be made carefully because its role is contested 
on the grounds of whose culture should provide the general context for schooling 
and curriculum. 

The claims for the distinctly liberal aspects of the liberal 
arts, while they appear distant and somewhat arbitrary, are actually quite practical 
because they aim to help the teacher go beyond technique. Thus, in addition to 
guaranteeing that teachers know their subjects, the liberal arts portion of the 
curriculum has these additional attributes: 

■ They are those subjects that are worth knowing for their own sake; they 
are ends in themselves, activities that make human life complete. 

■ They are studies that are appropriate for the free person, the person 
who is free of utilitarian concerns, free from the need of labor; in other 
words, they are studies that are appropriate for leisure. 
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■ They are studies that promote the full realization of what it means to be 
human and intelligent, that support the selection of wise and good ends 
for the community and oneself. 

■ They are studies that set the student, free— free from the bondage of 
convention, unanalyzed custom and opinion, free of the tyranny of 
dogma and assertion, and free to search oui and construct truth. 

■ Tl\ey are studies that make a difference when they are expressed; they 
have an effect of persuading others to take up virtuous and just courses 
of action, and they yield good citizens who can lead the society wisely 
and to good ends. 

■ They are studies that show the student how, by the power of human 
reason, to search for and construct truth— truths not heretofore known 
and, truths, owing to the diversity in human reason and perspective, 
that are inevitably provisional because all the thinkers have not, and 
cannot have, completed their work. 

■ They are studies that enable one to tell the truth eloquently about the 
most durable and best of what we have learned. 

More importantly, these studies should confer certain 
attitudes and dispositions on those who study them. Among these is an attitude of 
freedom from a priori constraints and assertions; a belief in the centrality and effi- 
cacy of the intellect and power of reason; a pervasive skepticism about any answer 
being a fmal answer; a tolerance of contrary views and positions; an egalitarianism 
of thinkers and learners; an overriding— and perhaps misplaced— value on indi- 
vidual autonomy, development, and accomplishment; and the sense that the 
pursuit and construction of truth— even the truth about the liberal arts— is 
more important in the end than the discovery of the tnith, because tnith is always 
provisional, awaiting the results of subsequent investigations and analyses, and 
contingent on the experiences and actions of the full range of students 
and investigators. Finally, there is the sentiment that truth is vast, beyond the 
competence of an individual mind to construct and comprehend, and, thus, 
genuine undei-stiuiding requires the dialectical confrontation with the full historical 
and contemporary conuuunity of thinkers. 

This issue of the diversity of cultural and intellectual 
perspectives in the complete conuuunity of thinkers is not a peripheral matter or a 
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desirable add-on in liberal arts education; the issue is at the heart of the reform of 
the courses of study, in both education and the arts and sciences. How could it be 
otherwise when it is the honesty and accuracy of the curriculum that is at stake? 
The charge that higher education is parochial and insensitive to international and 
global mattei^. as well as to matters of significance to the nation's many minority 
groups, is fundamentally a charge that the curriculum is wrong, the very thing it 
cannot be! 

All claims made in the curriculum must be qualified by 
confinned scholarship on race, ethnicity, gender, and cultural perspective. We see, 
for example, that the claims for a monolithic western civilization need to be quali- 
fied by any number of facts: Beethoven's ninth symphony contains Turkish 
marches; statues of Buddha are found in Viking graves; mosques become churches 
and back again; and like the northern rim, the southern and eastern rim of the 
Mediterranean Sea contributed to the canon. We mislead our students when we 
leave out the facts that early Africans were using iron while the early Europeans 
were using stone, that learning centers existed at Timbuktu and Sankore at the time 
of the beginnings of the great European universities, or that science and mathemat- 
ics flourished in the Orient, South America, and Africa before the Greeks and 
Romans codified their parts of these disciplines. 

The point is that the study of minority issues or the study 
of global or international issues will fail, as they have in the past, if they are not 
anchored, passionately and with conviction, in the core values of the academy. 
Attempts to secure a place for these matters in federal law and regulation, in argu- 
ments about compensation for past it\justice, in assertions about fairness and 
decency, in sq^peals to the specter of failure in the international markets, or in the 
realization that minorities can exert political power over the allocation of public 
dollars may produce short-term gains. They will fail ultimately to win a place for 
cultural diversity in higher education, however, because the effort can be deflected 
so easily by its critics when it is based on these short-term considerations and argu- 
ments. Moreover, the diversity in the educational history of the various American 
minority groups is too complex and inconsistent for such an approach, 

The one sure anchor for international education and the 
study of cultural diversity in teacher education is the core value of the academy, 
namely the pursuit of truth. The odds for success in this pursuit, for truth yielding 
its secrets, go up significantly when multiple perspectives are brought to bear in the 
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search. At each stage of cognitive development, moreover, an individual's cognitive 
growth is enhanced by the confrontation of divergent views, by the clash of 
paradigms and theories. 

In summary, the liberal arts component of the elemen- 
tary education program must make a provision for the following: 

• Subject Matter Understanding. How should teachers acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the discipline(s) they are licensed to teach? 
Six approaches will be proposed. The traditional college major in 
the teaching field provides insufficient preparation. The structure 
and purpose of the academic ms^jor need to be rethought anyway, but 
especially as it applies to teachers. 

■ General ay A Liberal Knowledge. How do teacher education graduates 
become well-informed persons? The core curriculum or general educa- 
tion curriculum is usually insufficient by itself to strengthen this essen- 
tial component of professional standing in prospective teachers. Beyond 
being well-informed, however, teachers must have the habits of mind 
that have always been claimed for a liberal education if they are to be- 
come more than teaching technicians. 

■ Pedagogical Content Knowledge How do teacher education students 
learn how to convert their knowledge of the subject matter into a 
teachable subject for a wide range of pupils? This is the weakest 
link in teacher education programs and the area that requires the 
most intense and lively cooperation between faculties in education and 
in the arts and sciences. 

a Multicultural, Inteniationaly and ODier Human Perspectives. For all 
persons, but especially for prospective teachers, the college curriculum 
must be accurate with respect to recent scholarship on matters of race, 
gender, ethnicity, and cultural perspective. This is, of course, a massive 
undertaking in view of the fact that most higher education faculty were 
educated in a period when there was very little sensitivity to, or 
awareness of, alternative perspectives in each curricular domain. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FOIMDATIONS 

COMPONENT 

It is not widely appreciated that the so-called founda- 
tions courses in teacher education are functionally part of the liberal arts com- 
ponent. Rarely are these courses perceived as having direct relevance for the 
classroom, and they are, therefore, often criticized by teacher education students 
and teachers in the field. It is a misguided criticism, however, because these 
courses offer explanations of schooling, not prescriptions or remedies for school- 
ing. Their function in the teacher education program is the same as the claims made 
for the function of the liberal arts, and they should be held, as a result, to the same 
expectations we hold for the liberal arts component. 

The knowledge of educational foundations is really the 
knowledge teachers might have used, or could have used, to explain and justify 
their performance in teaching. It is the teacher's literacy in fields including educa- 
tional history, philosophy, sociology, psychology, and research, and this knowledge 
ought to play a role in the teacher's thinking, whether or not it actually plays a role 
in the teacher's performance. 

Thus, to establish that teachers could have, might have, 
or even should have, based their teaching performance on some knowledge of the 
foundation disciplines of education, or some body of research literature, is of 
course no evidence that they did, or would ever, base their performance on that 
knowledge. Consequently, any effort to measure teachers' knowledge of the educa- 
tional foundations literature, or the research literature on effective teaching 
practices, could prove to be irrelevant because the expert teacher, like the fluent 
speaker, undoubtedly based performance on some area of competence other than 
the formal knowledge of the academic discipline that might have, or could have, 
supported the teacher's or speaker's expert performance. 

It is essential, therefore, to base the instmction in educa- 
tional foundations on the knowledge teachers would actually use in their perfor- 
mance—unless, of course, the goal of instruction is literacy for its own sake, 
whether or not it does indeed influence what teachers do when they teach. Tliere 
are many reasons why it would bo good to have teachers who are literate in the 
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discipUne (or disciplines) of education, of course, but the primaiy goal in teacner 
education is to have students acquire that mixture of knowledge, skiU, and disposi- 
tion that truly affects what teachers do. 

Unfortunately, we are just beginning to explore how 
teachers actually think about their teaching, and how that knowledge is developed. 
In this context, educational foundations knowledge can provide teachers with rea- 
sons for doing what they do, and instruction in the foundations disciplir.ss should 
be about the explanations of common schooling phenomena. The core of in- 
struction in the foundations should be tied to generic teaching dilemmas or cases, 
covering any or all of the foundations disciplines, that could be posed in a way to 
promote the development of a mature structure of reasoning about teaching and 
schooling. In the end it is the cognitive structure that is important, not the specific 
content or information, but rather its form and adequacy. The success of Instruction 
in the educational foundations is measured by how well teachers understand and 
explain any professional problem or event. 

Given that so much rests on teachers' ways of thinking 
about schooling, there is a need to be sure that teachers can evaluate evidence, can 
spot a fad or an unsound proposal for innovation, have an educated view of how the 
pupil's mind develops, have a reasoned and informed position on the m^or public 
policy issues that affect schoolfhg, and so forth. On what reserve do the teachers 
draw when they face a novel problem-^ Surely, teachers ought to have acquired 
more than a pop-psychological view of how the mind works, or a pop-sociological 
view of how, for example, families, schools, and cultures thrive. Amateurs make 
bad guesses and predictions, and they have no defenses against destructive educa- 
tional fads because common sense and folk wisdom only work in the easy cases. 



THE ACADEMIC MAJOR 
FOR ELEMr> TARY EDUCATION 

The typical academic major and the general group 
requirements in higher education, while valuable as graduate school prerequisites 
or for entri' level employment, do not deliver currently what is needed for teachers, 
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as will be apparent shortly. In addition, the liberal arts curriculum, if it is to accom- 
plish any of its goals, must be accurate overall. But, as we have seen in the fore- 
going sections of this chapter, it must be accurate where at the moment it is 
vulnerable, namely, with respect to recent scholarship on race, gender, and cul- 
tural perspective. 

Obviously teachers must know the very subject matter 
they hope to teach their pupils so that regardless of what other claims are made for 
a liberal education, there must be firm guarantees that teachers understand the very 
subjects they propose to teach. Yet, in the case of elementary teachers, we are hard- 
pressed to follow the implications of what we believe very far, because it would 
mean that prospective elementary teachers would need to be well-grounded in 
mathematics, literature, writing, history, geography, the natural and social sciences, 
the fine arts, language, and much more. What kind of academic course of study 
could ever lead to such an outcome in today's university — for anyone, let alone edu- 
cation students? 

On the face of it, the academic ma,\or in any one of these 
fields cannot be the solution to this problem because it does nothing for the 
teaching of the other mandatory elementary school subjects. The attempt to 
departmentalize the elementary school is advocated as a prerequisite step in 
solving this problem because then a single academic msy or might make some sense 
as the mainstay of teachers' preparation. Departmentalization in the elementary 
school, however, has several drawbacks, one of which is that the pupil does not see 
an adult integrate the knowledge the pupil must come to integrate and bring to bear 
on the problems of childhood. One wants to see the pupil develop the confidence to 
attack any problem intellectually and reason about it in a productive and appropri- 
ate manner; the teacher should be able to do this with regard to the same academic 
subjects and problems. Consequently, the single academic major, as the main 
element in the reform of elementary teacher education, is not likely to lead to 
improved schooling. As we shall see, the traditional m^or will not yield the kind of 
understanding the teacher needs in any case for two reasons. First, the traditional 
m^or ignores the other essential subjects in the curriculum. Secondly, departmen- 
talization or specialization in the elementary curriculum, while it would legitimize 
specialization in the teacher's preparation, works against the critical integration of 
knowledge and skills and sets a bad example for the pupils. Departmentalization 
provides a bad example because it promotes the idea that a significant person, like 
the teacher, can disregard and be disinterested in certain portions of the elementary 
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school curriculum at a time when the modem person cannot ignore any of these ar- 
eas or be complacent about avoiding certain types of thinking. The problems of our 
modem worid require multiple approaches and perspectives that presume literacy 
in language, natural and social science, mathematics, aesthetics, md so on. 

How, in fact, do elementary teachers come to know the 
material they teach and, given the latitude in the elementary school curriculum, 
how do teachers even figure out what that material should be? We do know that 
reasonably well-educated college and university graduates find themselves in great 
difficulty early on in their attempts to answer coherently and with integrity the 
questions that young children are likely to put to them. Sooner or later, for example, 
elementaiy teachers, regardless of their college msuor, are going to tell children that 
the world, despite all appearances, is not flat. On learning that the earth is round 
and spinning, children will inevitably wonder why they don*t fall off. Teachers, and 
virtually all educated persons, will say something about the holding power of grav- 
ity, and having said that, they will have nearly exhausted all they know about this 
topic. They have no intellectual resources left to deal with other questions about 
gravity, such as whether gravity is stronger on the earth's bottom where it presum- 
ably has to do so much more work to keep everyone from falling off. In fact, there is 
some risk, when teachers are pressed to say more about what gravity is, that pupils 
will be told that gravity is a magnetic force, which it is not; thus, the pupils are 
misled about a point that will need to be corrected later if the pupils are to have 
even a mdimentary grasp of how the universe operates. 

Even more to the point is the case of a recent National 
Science Foundation video in which some of Harvard's graduating seniors were 
asked at their commencement how it is that we have seasons. Without hesitation 
and with confidence they each replied incorrectly that it was because the earth was 
closer to the sun in the summer and farther away in the winter. Yet each would, no 
doubt, know the distance between the earth and sun, that daylight is of different 
duration throughout the year, the shape of the earth's orbit, that the seasons? differ 
by hemisphere, and so on — all facts, which on reflection, are inconsistent witli their 
response. The point is that the nation's best and brightest are not themselves well 
grounded in an essential but relatively simple part of the elementary school curricu- 
lum. And it would not be hard to document that gaps like this exist among our best 
and brightest in all aspects of the elementary school curriculum! Given this 
outcome, what hope is there for the elementary education m£Uor— who is typically 
not a liigh scorer on any of the conunon standardized measures of intellectual apti- 
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tude and achievement— to master even the subject matters of the grade in which 
they expect to teach? What kind of education could provide the grounding in the 
basic subject matters that would allow teachers to stand up to the ordinary 
questions they will receive from their pupils, let alone the exotic questions they will 
receive that would tax scholars in the field? How often can teachers simply say, 
"Good question, look it up," before they discourage all genuine questions from 
their pupils? 



SIX APPROACHES 
TO THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
ACADEMIC MAJOR 

Six approaches to the question of the elementary 
academic mgjor ^ve presented, none of which are mutually exclusive. The final 
outcome could well have features from each approach within an interdisciplinary 
msijor option that is discussed below. 



L INTERDISCIPLIINARY MAJOR 

The m^or is actually a collection of reworked minors in 
six areas of the elementary school curriculum — mathematics, foreign language, 
history and social science, English and language arts, natural science, and fine arts. 
Each "minor" would have to be responsive to the unique requirements of the 
elementao school teacher insofar as each could have courses tailored to the needs 
of the elementary school teacher, either through the integration of the methods 
courses or by the addition of special sections of subject matter courses that would 
treat pedagogical issues. The interdisciplinary m^yor option is fairly conservative 
and administratively feasible. It represents about 90 credit hours of focused study. 
This option mandates a significant increase in the current elementary teacher edu- 
cation programs but still affords only minimal levels of study in each area. Yet it is 
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an honest approach insofar as each msyor area of the elementary school curriculum 
can be addressed in a coherent manner. 

The basis for coherence in the interdisclplinaiy approach 
is found in each of five remaining themes, by which the separate minors could be 
reshaped with the interests of the prospective elementary school teacher in mind, 

2. PHILOSOPHY OF SUBJECT MATTER 

In this approach the philosophy of each subject matter 
(e.g., philosophy of science) is taken up, and essential and fundamental aspects of 
the structure of subject matter are covered. Elementary science instruction, for 
example, would be improved If teachers understood that there aie no facts apart 
from theories, or that "true" theories are not those that were proved but only those 
that have failed to be disproved. Similarly, social studies education would be 
improved if teachers would view the history curriculum not so much as the recre- 
ation of the past but as one of several possible stories of the past that could be 
constructed to make sense of the same historical events. The barriers to an under- 
standing of mathematics would be lower if teachers appreciated the similarities in 
the grammar and syntax of mathematics and language, and so on. 

This approach is related to the "structure of the 
disciplines" approach to curriculum reform that followed the Sputnik educational 
crisis some 26 years ago. The underlying coherent principles or structures that hold 
academic disciplfnes together are the subject of the courses themselves. The 
separate natural sciences, for example, can be organized by the principle of evolu- 
tion (evolution of species, matter, solar systems, societies and cultures, sub-atomic 
particles, chemical reactions), or by the principle of orders of magnitude (e.g., the 
powers of ten device of relating sub-atomic structure, biochemistry, and celestial 
systems, as well as the design constraints of other physical and animate structures 
vhat stem from their size alone). 

TEXT Al^PHOACII 

This approach entails a close readiiig of seminal texts 
(the "great books") in each area, coupled with an examination of school textbooks, 
for the assumptions each makes about the discipline in question. The logic of this 
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approach, like the philosophy of the disciplines approach, is that the core structure 
of each discipline is addressed directly by the initial promulgator of an idea. The 
promulgator, like the teacher, also took on the burden of making ideas clear to an 
audience who, like the classroom of pupils heard them for the first time. The 
teacher's grasp of the origins of important ideas may provide a good foundation for 
the teaching of these ideas to pupils who come to them for the first time. This 
approach is not to be confused with the discredited **cultural epoch** approach to 
curriculum and pedagogy, in which the mental development of young pupils was 
thought to recapitulate the race s cultural and intellectual history. 



4. GENETIC EPISTEMOLOGY 

This option entails the study of the developmental paral- 
lel literature from the perspective of the development of the concepts that make up 
the curriculum. This approach teaches students the relevant developments, con- 
straints on the pupil's acquisition of the curriculum and lays out, as an 
unavoidable part of the discussion, the nature of the subject itself. The story of how 
the yoimg child develops the notion of number, for example, is valuable in its ov. n 
right, but also reveals salient portions of number theory, the arithmetical algo- 
rithms, and other aspects of mathematics. Similarly, the account of the child's 
moral development reveals the principal issues in moral philosophy and political 
theory, for example. 

It would not be possible tc study the development of the 
child's concept of weight, for instance, without studying the same notion as it 
appears in Newtonian mechanics and other branches of physics. The young child 
can be shown to operate with the following "equation" for weight: 

Weight = f [the object's mass, size, shape, texture, 
temperature, hardness, continuity, and 
label but not the object's horizontal or 
vertical position in space] 

The elementary school teacher needs to be aware of the 
young cl :ld's view of weight because it is based on a consistent child-logic that has 
implications for pedagogy and curriculum design. 
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Adolescents and many adults operate with a simpler and, 
to some degree, more sophisticated "^equation" as far as it goes. 

Weight = f [the object's mass] 

In other words, the only way adults can think of to 
change an object's weight is to alter its mass, that is, add something or take : me- 
thing away from the object. The young child can imagine many other ways, all 
unfortunately incorrect, for altering weight. The educated person operates with 
another expression, viz. 

Weight = f [mass of the oDject x mass of the planet/ 
square of the distance between their 
centers] 

In addition, the educated person may be able to convert 
the expression into a genuine equation via a value, [g], for the gravitational constant 
that permits algebraic manipulation of the terms in the expression. At this point 
other factors may be introduced into the expression to treat certain buoyant forces 
or the earth's variation in g, and so forth. To understand the development of the 
child's thought entails the consideration of the developmental endpoint of the 
concept or the way the concept might be represented in the curriculum. 

There is a similar developmental progression for the 
child's understanding of the beam balance, in which the young child's understand- 
i: of "weighing" is controlled solely by the effects of adding or subtracting weight 
from a beam balance pan without the influence of any other factor. Later the dis- 
tance of the balance pan from the fulcrum is gradually factored into the child's 
scheme for the operation of the balance, and after several more developmental 
steps we see the product moment law in place in the adolescent's thinking. All 
concepts and relations in the curriculum can be profitably approached from this 
perspective. The approach also has face validity because it contains the k^nds of in- 
formation that prospective teachers accept as clearly relevant for their future work, 

5. COGINITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 

While a developmental approach is naturally appealing 
for elementary teachers, the student teacher could just as easily msyor in cognitive 
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psychology and make the workings of the mind a specialization. As in the develop- 
mental approach, the subject matter content would be picked up through the 
consideration of how the mind operates mathematically, aesthetically, and so forth. 
Like the philosophy of the disciplines or text approaches, this approach would 
provide a structure for the reformed minors in each subject area Each area would 
be approached from the perspective of how we think about and know the content 
in question. The approach fits well with the current trend in cognitive psychology 
that stresses the domain specificity of our thinking as opposed to general laws of 
learning and thinking that transcend particular contexts and situations. Thus, it is 
not possible in modem psychology to avoid considering the subject matter specifics 
of what the psychological subject is being asked to learn, discover, remember, 
utilize, and so foith. 

6. PEDAGOGICAl. CONTENT KNOWLEDGE 

This approach addresses the fact that teachers, even pro- 
fessors, inevitably transform what they know into a teachable subject. They give the 
subject a new structure and meaning, one that is appropriate to their students' level 
of understanding. How. in other words, are academic disciplines transformed into 
school lessons? 

All teachers know that the subject matter they teach is 
different from the subject matter they learned from their own teachers. The knowl- 
edge that supports this conversion of the storehouse of knowledge into the school 
curriculum, into something that has meaning for the pupil, is what is meant by the 
expression, pedagogical content knowledge. 

Education critics often say that, owing to the low quality 
of teaching, students at both the school and university level are driven to memorize 
by rote large portions of the curriculum, with the point of education being little 
more than to return this rotely memorized and undigested material to the teacher 
on an examination. However, we know that the human mind carmot memorize very 
nmch material by role, in fact probably not much more than half dozen unrelated 
items at a time. We know that even the marginal pupil who confronts the massive 
amounts of material in the school and university curriculum finds a way to impo^,^ 
some structure or some organizational scheme on the material. The question .i 
never whether there was some stnicture, theory, or scheme, but only whether the 
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structure was good or poor. Whatever the teacher actually did in the lesson, the 
pupils will find some way to make sense of it, to code it, to assimilate it into what 
they already know, often with an outcome the teacher may never have intended. 
The nearly universal "error" by which pupils mistake Martin Luther King for Martin 
Luther in the world history class is just one of a thousand examples, many quite 
humorous, of pupils* often desperate attempts to make sense of what is presented 
by the teacher. 

The discussion of pedagogical content knowledge is a 
discussion of the appropriate ways of organizing information and knowledge. It is 
the search for structures, ways of representing the subject matter, analogies and 
metaphors that will take each pupil well beyond what can be held together tempo- 
rally and spatially through rote memorization. At the lowest pedagogical content 
knowledge level, there are nmemonic structures that can carry the student past the 
half-dozen rotely memorized items, but these structures accomplish veiy little other 
than improving retention and defending the memorized items against the rapid for- 
getting that is the hallmark of most rotely learned material. The mnemonic device, 
-roygbiv" can provide the student with the order of the spectral colors. Like all 
mnemonic devices, however, it fails to provide understanding— it gives no clue 
about how or why the phenomenon takes place, or why the order is reversed in the 
second rainbow of a double set, for instance. Knowing the order of the colors can 
be very helpful and may be essential information for the solution to many 
higher order problems, but we want more than this. Pedagogical content knowl- 
edge is fundamentally about those structures that confer some appropriate 
level of understanding, and it is ultimately focused on those structures that actually 
advance our understanding. 

Discussions of pedagogical content knowledge are at the 
heart of professional educators* work and cannot be avoided. We know that the 
young elementary school child will be taught one of the algorithms for subtrac- 
tion—but which one, decomposition, equal additions, or the rule of nine is 
pedagogically and academically sensible? The matter must be, and will be, decided. 
Similarly, we know that we will teach Hamlet at some point, but how should it be 
represented, and what do we claim it is about— the use of language to talk about 
language, the pathology of indecision, the unconscious mind of the adolescent, or 
the recreation of an historical event? 

These pedagogical content structures can be studied and 
codified. Since this reformulation of the discipline is inevitable, one might as well 
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address it directly and, as in the other approaches, use it as a way to structure the 
reformed minors. In teaching Huckleberry Finn, for example, the teacher inevita- 
bly interprets the book as a story of race relations, or generation gaps, or an 
historical period, or latent homosexuality on the frontier, or whatever. How is this 
done, and shouldn't the academic m^jor address this question explicitly? 

As another example, many science teachers attempt to 
clarify the nature of electric current by comparing it to the behavior of water 
currents in various sized pipes. Is this a good way to think about electricity, and 
how would one know? The answer to the question is not to be found in physics nor 
in education but in a qualitatively different kind of knowledge that will come from 
conversations between disciplinarians and pedagogues. This knowledge— the 
knowledge of what is a telling example, a good analogy, a provocative question, a 
compelling theme— is a proper object of study in an academic m^jor and could 
yield the kind of understanding of the disciplines that is deep and generative. To 
have multiple ways of representing a subject matter, to have more than one ex- 
ample or metaphor, to have more than one mode of explanation, requires a high 
order and demanding form of subject matter understanding. 

We need to enrich the discussion of pedagogical content 
knowledge with the notion that some structures are scaffolds, and as scaffolds, they 
are provisional and designed solely to advance the pupil to another place. Thus, it 
may be appropriate to introduce the 1812 Over ture, and by implication all classical 
music, as the recreation of an event, as programme music, in which the 
two national anthems battle each other in the overture as the armies did on the 
battlefield. This representation, or structure, which is hopelessly inadequate for any 
later understanding of musical composition, may provide a beginning scaffold that 
will engage the pupil. In the teaching of descripUve statistics, for example, it may 
make sense to introduce the notions of central tendency and variation with physical 
models of equilibrium, or with computer graphics representations of data points, or 
as calculation formulae, or as the solution to certain questions in the behavioral 
sciences, or as derivations of algebraic equations, or as part of a system of expres- 
sions in calculus or some other branch of mathematics. These pedagogical options 
merit study by an approach that is as serious as the approach to any question in any 
academic discipline. 

A few have seen that this kind of knowledge advances 
the academic discipline itself. At the cutting edge of a discipline, pedagogical con- 
tent knowledge and theoretical breakthrough may be the same thing. What happens 
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on the frontiers of a discipline? The researchers invent ways to communicate with 
each other about the phenomenon under study; they invent ways to make sense of 
the phenomenon. The "double helix," for example, was as much pedagogical 
content knowledge as a Nobel Prize winning description because it provided a 
means for researchers to teach each other, to converse about the genetic code. 

When teachers Invent a structure that organizes and 
gives meaning to a field of study, they are doing exactly what the scholars or 
researchers do when they provide a novel or generative structure for their peers 
about some problem in their field. Thus, the study of pedagogical content 
knowledge can be a study on the cutting edge of a field, insofar as new modes of 
representing the subject matter and new ways of making it interesting and 
meaningful are formulated. 



CONCLUSION 

Each of these approaches to the organization of an inter- 
disciplinary msOor for prospective elementary teachers addresses the question of 
how teachers are to learn and understand the subjects they will teach. This 
question is also central for liberal arts faculty planning academic m^ors for stu- 
dents aspiring to nonteaching careers. By way of addressing many of the problems 
inherent in the typical academic m^or, higher education reformers have recently 
advocated the creation of capstone courses or senior seminars in each academic 
mjgor. These courses would integrate the content of the msyor, show how the m^or 
course of study is related to other domains of knowledge, and rescue the current 
academic mj^jor from its vocational character and infuse It with the values claimed 
for the liberal arts. 

The development of such courses naturally entails many 
of the issues covered in the six approaches to the problem of the elementary 
academic major. Each approach could provide a way to organize these capstone 
events. For example, the study of the school curriculum, K-12, would offer a com- 
pelling way to structure a capstone course because It demands that the "capstone" 
aspects of each discipline be confronted and examined. There Is hardly an Issue In 
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mathematics, for example, that is not addressed directly in the design of the K-12 
mathematics curriculum because the core structure of the discipline of mathemat- 
ics, the very thing the capstone course is about, must be confronted in the design of 
the K-12 curriculum. Whatever holds the K-12 curriculum together holds the 
discipline itself together. In this way, education, as an academic discipline, can pro- 
vide a reciprocal service to the reform of the liberal arts ms^ors in higher education. 
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OvervieWi In discussing the challenge inherent in 
transforming knowledge into teacher education programs, this volume has pointed 
to a number of difficulties and complications that stem from a need to 
reconceptualize teaching and teacher education. Not only must teacher educators 
think differently about teaching and what prospective teachers must know and do 
to ensure that all theT pupils leani more content at higher levels than ever before in 
history, but, we also have to question seriously how prospective teachers acquire 
such capabilities. Along with constructing new definitions of teacher education 
knowledge, we have to wonder how programs of initial teacher preparation can 
contribute to the abilities and propensities that are needed. As we contemplate the 
latter we must confront old stereotypes about who the teacher educators are and 
dispel the myth that only those who reside in colleges and departments of education 
qualify. Whether for good or ill, many educators currently contribute to the concep- 
tions of teaching, learning, and schooling that novices bring to their first teaching 
assignments. For example, faculties in the arts and sciences, as well as faculties in 
K-12 schools, are important educators of teachers. As such, members of these 
groups need to participate broadly in the planning and delivery of teacher education 
programs. The changes needed are formidable and absolutely necessary. 
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But bringing about such changes suggests new meaning 
for the concept of challenge. According to Webster, common use of this word refers 
to disputes, confrontations, or defiance. Thus, to challenge is to call into account or 
into question, or to invite into competition. And that is exactly what is happening as 
faculty at institutions attempt to change their programs of teacher education. As 
bold initiatives are proposed on campus after campus, these ideas are threatening 
business as usual. These proposals confront fundamental beliefs and attitudes, defy 
simplistic responses, call for faculty to cross over traditional disciplinary bound- 
aries, and lead to disputes over turf and control. The forces that inhibit change 
show themselves almost immediately when this happens, and obstacles are often 
created to either defeat the proposed changes outright or reduce their potency so 
that any changes that are made do not fundamentally alter basic assumptions or 
practices. Yet sustained efforts to realize substantial reform of teacher education 
are critical if the education of teaching professionals Is to improve. Consideration 
of the roots of resistance to change reveals the magnitude of the problems and the 
reasons why reforms are so slow in coming and so difficult to realize (Cohen, 1988). 
Recognition of the institutional, faculty, and leadership characteristics that must be 
present to bring about change suggests promising avenues to pursue and pitfalls 
to avoid. 

Anyone pi .suming to bring about change within an es- 
tablished institutional conipxt inevitably encounters difficulties that are embedded 
within the fabric of norms and historical precedents peculiar to that place. The suc- 
cess or failure of efforts to institutionalize innovations rests, in large part, on the 
ability of individuals providing leadership to modify those institutional features that 
impede progress toward desired goals. Insights about the institutional constraints 
discussed in this chapter emerged from a project supported by the Exxon Educa- 
r.on Foundation, designed to explore the difficulties and dilemmas of transforming 
the knowledge base into the curriculum and programs of 11 large, midwestern 
institutions. The project included faculty, department chairs, and deans from 11 
institutions who were attempting to bring about substantial change in their teacher 
education programs. The project's intent was to identify the sort of difficulties insti- 
tutions were experiencing and to define the Issues and questions that faculty and 
administrators need to address. In particular, participants explored the interaction 
between the desired curriculum and the context. Special attention was given to the 
ways in which the context enables, prevents, Inhibits, or limits the integrity of the 
curriculum. Participants examined these questions from five different perspectives 
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that emerged from both the research literature and from reflection on what was 
happening in the various institutions. Initially, Ave screens were used to examine 
cases of change efforts presented by participants. The five screens focused on: 

■ organizing the knowledge base for teacher education curricula, 

■ outlining conceptions of learning to teach, 

■ defining essential elements of program and structure, 

■ promoting organizational change, and 

■ developing leadership. 

Case analyses focused on these questions but led to an 
inevitable consideration of the political and institutional complexities of curriculum 
reform. It was apparent throughout our discussions that institutional histories, 
norms, and expectations represent msyor obstacles to change. In particular, these 
realities of academic life are apparent with regard to the organization of teacher 
education programs and\n the policies and practices involving faculty work. ■ 



CONSIDERATION ONE: 
THE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHER 

EDUCATION 

Moi^ often than not, proposals to change teacher educa- 
tion are met with resistance steeped in institutional tradition. In many universities, 
teacher education is considered to be an all-university responsibility. On a practical 
level this means that responsibility for different parts of the preparation program is 
dispersed across different units of the university. This would be a happy circum- 
stance if there were commitments from all units on the common aims and purposes 
of programs and a continuing coordination around these goals. In reality, however, 
it generally means that each unit assumes responsibility for the one piece of the 
program that is within their domain, without accurate knowledge or understanding 
of what those responsible for oth parts of the program are thinking and doing. 
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Thus, specialized disciplinary study is disconnected from more genpral study of the 
disciplines that guide human knowledge and experience. And pedagogy and 
practice are isolated, often from each other, but also almost completely from other 
parts of the program. While this characterization is accurate for both secondary and 
elementary preparation programs, there are still some important distinctions 
between the two, which pose different problems for teacher education reform. 

SECONDARY PREPARATION 

On many campuses, secondary teacher candidates mj^jor 
in the fields they are prepajing to teach. As majors, they are advised by faculty in 
those departments that offer the msyor, and as prospective teachers are subject to 
all of the college requirements for students pursuing any of the specialty areas 
offered by that college. Thus, their academic programs are fasliioned around 
perceptions of what well-educated individuals in that field should know about their 
field, as well as what they, as liberally educated individuals, should know in general. 
Few would argue with the premise that prospective teachers should have deep un- 
derstandings of their disciplines and broad knowledge of other areas as well. 

The problem arises with the fact that a typical under- 
graduate degree is normally limited to a maximum number of credit hours. If stu- 
dents are, in fact, going to be liberally educated, it will require most or all of these 
credit hours to begin a learning process that will, hopefully, continue beyond the 
undergraduate years. Because the task of providing depth in a specialized field as 
well as liberal perspectives on other fields is a daunting one in itself, there is little 
room left for professional study. As a result, education courses are often tolerated 
ds a necessary condition for certification but seen as nonessential for achieving the 
goals the department has for its mE^jors. 

Historically, the number of education courses permitted 
in programs for prospective secondary teachers lias been kept to a minimum. It is 
not uncommon for secondary students to take one course in educational psychol- 
ogy, one in social-philosophical foundations, one in methods of teaching, and some- 
times, depending on state mandates, one in the teaching of content area reading, 
topped off by one semester of student teaching. Because such configurations are so 
common and of such long standing across institutions, they must stem historically 
from some widespread assumptions about teaching. Speculations about what these 
beliefs might bo include the following: 

:)!) 
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■ knowing one's subject is sufficient for being able to teach it; 

■ novices do not need to understand much about the learners or the con- 
text within which they will teach in order to teach subject matter, or 

■ novices can learn what they need to know about learners and teaching 
contexts on the job, as students or first year teachers. 

There are undoubtedly other viable possibilities. The fact 
of the matter is, however, that education courses are often seen as service courses 
to secondary msyors in other departments. Thus, the professional preparation com- 
ponent of secondary education programs is frequently given short shrift. As a result, 
secondary teachers are often criticized for their lack of knowledge about learners 
and the contexts of teaching. Programs for preparing secondary teachers typically 
r^senible the pattern described above. They have been constructed by allocating 
credit blocks and respotisibility to separate units for specialty area subjects, general 
education, and professional education coursework. ITie responsibility for determin- 
ing the content within each of these blocks is executed by different groups, some- 
times without serious consideration of the ends to which that knowledge will be 
used. Seldom is careful scrutiny given to making the total progiam more coherent. 

On some campuses, however, the departments respon- 
sible for preparation in the major field are responsible for all aspects of the 
program. Motivated by the desire to prepare individuals to teach the subject mat- 
ters that comprise their fields, departments (English, music, and foreign languages, 
for example) sometimes provide both the coursework in their disciplines and the 
pedagogy and practice components of the program as well. Student teaching may or 
may not be the department's responsibilily, and general education studies typically 
remain outside their purview. 

Both of these organizational patterns present problems 
for teacher education reform. When components of the program are scattered 
across units of the university, the parts are frequently fragmented from one another. 
Education courses required for certification are often tolerated as requirements but 
seldom are conceptually integrated into the preparation programs. While prepara- 
tion programs tend to be more coherent when departments construct and carry out 
their own programs of teacher preparation, these programs vary enormously from 
one department to the other. Teacher candidates in one major field may have a 
great deal of graduated clinical experience prior to their student teaching, while 
other candidates from the same university may have little or no such opportunity to 
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learn from and about practice. Since there are few precedents within 
such programs for collaboration among faculties in the liberal arts and K-12 
schools, developing common understandings about what constitutes quality in 
such programs is cumbersome at best. When secondary programs are located in 
multiple departments, achieving more uniform quality across programs borders on 
the impossible. Getting stakeholders to share decision making concerning a 
curriculum that has historically been their domain represents a mgjor challenge. 
Thus, the challenges associated with improving the quality of the program are both 
conceptual and political. 

In both situations, getting all parts of a system that has 
operated separately to function together is complicated. Working collaboratively 
across imits to improve the education of teachers may mean giving up some of the 
autonomy previously held by separate units. Conceptually, disciplinary faculty may 
hold disparate views, both within and across departments, about what constitutes 
understanding of a field. In general, however, faculty agree that one can never know 
enough about the subject matter one teaches. Thus, the difficulties more often 
involve differences between college of education faculty and faculty in other 
departments of the university regarding perceptions of what constitutes essential 
knowledge for beginning teachers. 

Both scenarios described above pertain to arrangements 
for persons planning to study a discipline and then teach in secondary school. The 
difficulties mentioned involve questions about the content and control of the 
curriculum, not whether or not departments should accept such students into their 
mayors. The opportunity for high school teachers to study the subjects they will 
teach is seen by faculty in disciplinary departments as part of their work. Preparing 
students to teach subject matter at the elementaiy level is yet another matter. 



ELEMENTAKY PREPARATION 

In most universities, the responsibility for programs for 
elementary certification is lodged in schools, departments, or colleges of education. 
Such programs typically do not require concentrated study in any of the subject 
matters taught in the lower grades. Thus, prospective elementary teachers take a 
broad range of courses across different departments of the university. These 
coui'ses are often introductory in nature and barely skim the surface of the knowl- 
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edge areas being taught in the elementary school curriculum. Explanations for this 
circumstance stem from the notion that teachers rto not need to know more about a 
subject than is typically covered in the textbook. 

The idea that teachers may need deep understandings of 
subject matter in order to help young children understand the most basic ideas of a 
discipline is not prominent among faculty, including many faculty within colleges of 
education. But the most distressing reason given for not requiring rigorous study of 
subject matter stems from a fundamental belief that those individuals who choose 
to teach young children are not capable of in-depth understanding of the disciplines 
they will teach. The view that prospective elementary teachers caimot succeed 
within rigorous programs of academic study persists, in part, because admission 
criteria for elementaiy education programs have historically been low, and because 
elementary teacher candidates have frequently ranked among the lowest in many 
universities on admission tests. In response to widespread criticism of this practice, 
however, admission standards have been raised significantly in many universities. 
These institutions now claim that students who wish to seek teacher certification 
are equal to those entering other fields. In fact, it is not unusual to hear reports that 
grade point averages of 3.0 and higher are common on many campuses. Despite the 
fact that these students may have accumulated strong academic records, often in 
the same courses as their secondary counterparts, this stereotype is well estab- 
lished and interferes with the willingness of disciplinary departments to consider 
serious proposals to change the content of the teaching majors and minors for pro- 
spective elementary teachers. 

The fact that disciplinary faculty can seek to include 
more coursework in the disciplines for students planning to teach at the secondary 
level, at a time when they are reluctant to include elementary teacher candidates as 
students within their majors is inherently contradictory, of course. That these 
stances can be taken simultaneously illustrates another factor involved in teacher 
education reform; prospective elementary teachers are not the sort of students that 
disciplinary departments typically seek as mgjors. This circumstance can be ex- 
plained on grounds other than those cited above. For one thing, most faculty in dis- 
ciplinary departments are relatively unfamiliar with the subject matter taught in the 
elementary classroom. Faculties' own interest in their discipline probably evolved 
from experiences they had in middle or high school, in or out of school contexts. 
While they were undoubtedly successful in learning elementarj' content, they may 
not have given much, if any, thought to what is or should be taught to young chil- 
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dren about their discipline. Faculty study of their own discipline has often reached 
such an advanced level that it is difficult for them to contemplate which fundamen- 
tal principles in their fields should be taught at different levels, or how that content 
might be learned. Another reason is that disciplinary departments are, by and large, 
primarily interested in preparing persons who will study their disciplines for their 
own sake, not for ar\y utilitarian purposes. Thus, the most appealing undergraduate 
student to have as a m^or is a person who will go on to study at the graduate level. 
A student who does not expect to pursue advanced study, and even worse, a person 
who is presumed to be unable to understand the fundamental ideas of a discipline is 
not perceived to be an ideal student. Such students may be considered by faculty 
not to be serious students of the discipline and should not use up, so to speak, large 
amounts of the department's resources. Allowing such students to enroll in upper 
level courses is problematic since such courses are limited in number and are often 
taught by the best of the department's faculty. 

For elementary teachers to gain access to advanced 
knowledge in the disciplines that undergird subject matter, all departments on the 
campus must consider these students to be among the best. In addition, faculty 
must not only accept the premise that prospective elementary teachers can leani 
such content, but they must also assume the obligation to provide such knowledge. 
Although current perceptions will not change automatically when elementary 
candidates are taught in regular classes with other m^ors, such attitudes surely will 
not be altered until these students are given a chance to demonstrate their intellec- 
tual capacities. 

THE ORGANIZATIOiS OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Just as the different components of a preparation pro- 
gram can be controlled by separate departments, so can the areas of knowledge 
that comprise the professional studies component itself. More often than not, differ- 
ent departments within a college of education are given responsibility for different 
requirements in the certification program. Thus, the Educational Psychology de- 
partment may teach courses on learners and learning, another department may be 
responsible for courses on school and society or social philosophical foundations, 
yet another department may offer courses nn methods of teaching in the elemen- 
tary school, and possibly many departmen on methods of teaching in secondary 
schools. And still another department may manage student teaching. 
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The difficulties of bringing greater jcherence to the pro- 
fessional studies program also parallels those associated witl\ the total program. 
Questions of content and curriculum control must be overcoroe here, as well as 
within the larger context of the university. As In the broader university arena, differ- 
ent aspects of educational programs may be developed individually by different 
units. This practice allows individual features of critical knowledge areas to be ad- 
dressed more intensively; however, It tends to reinforce the view that knowledge of 
one area can be understood apart from knowledge of another. The practice of al- 
lowing faculty to develop courses apart from consideration of program goals is of- 
ten supported on the grounds that individual faculty have "academic freedom" 
rights that should not be constrained. Such an Interpretation of academic fi^edom 
is, of course, a distortion of the intention of that faculty right. Designed to protect 
the right of faculty to discuss controversial content, this "freedom" is often con- 
strued to mean that only the Instructor can detemiine the content of the courses he 
or she teaches. In institutions where the latter interpretation prevails, this Institu- 
tional norm can represent a barrier to collective program planning. 

Tensions may also spring from different priorities of dif- 
ferent faculty groups and from competition for scarce college resources to support 
different ends. Or, faculty Interests may conflict with college needs. For example, 
the desire of certain faculty to engage in research may be in competition with the 
college's need to generate student credit hours. Or, conflicts may reside in faculty 
being treated differentially. For instance, though courses required for initial and 
continuing certiflcation often generate a larger number of student credit hours than 
other courses, teaching such courses may not be seen as the most prestigious work 
of the college. Thus, faculty who teach teachers may be disproportionately engaged 
in such work to the exclusion of research activity, while graduate teaching and re- 
search may be the domain of a select few. P\mher, those faculty who work directly 
in schools with teachers and teacher candidates may be almost totally isolated from 
interactions from other colleagues on campus. Thus, any opportunity for mutual ex- 
change and growth is circumvented. 

Changing these circumstances requires altering the way 
teacher education is organized within colleges of education. Not only must a 
college be united by a common purpose and shared goals, it must provide opportu- 
nities for faculty to achieve these goals without sacrificing their allegiance to their 
areas of specialization. Common assumptions about how to achieve those goals 
must guide the work. Support for the sort of cross disciplinary collaboration 
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that is needed must also be provided. But the professional studies component of 
teacher education programs will not be improved by addressing organizational 
questions alone. 

THE CONTENT OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Bringing the parts of a prograntinto one unit may or may 
not facilitate real change in prospective teachers' understandings of teaching. If the 
professional preparation program does not ensure that students will have the op- 
portunity to examine their entering assumptions and construct grounded under- 
standings of teaching, then the design of the program must also be changed. If the 
way that the curriculum is enacted does not allow students to develop the capacity 
to teach a broad range of children within a wide variety of contexts, then the deliv- 
ery of that program must be altered. If the program does not prepare novices to 
move away from the image of teaching as telling, learning as accumulating, and 
knowing as recalling, then both the substance and the nature of learning experi- 
ences provided teacher candidates must be examined. And, if the program does not 
advance broader conceptions of the professional responsibilities and roles of the 
teacher, the conceptual framework must be altered. 

Redesigning the teacher education program requires, 
above all, that faculty suspend temporarily their own professional and personal in- 
terests in order to make tough-minded judgments about the current effectiveness of 
the program. Wlierever deficits in either the content or the teaching of that content 
are found, they must be corrected. New images of teaching and learning and differ- 
ent conceptions of what constitutes a program must guide such work. In their book, 
Pmjiles ofPfvsewice Teacher Education, Howty and Zimpher (1989) describe im- 
portant characteristics of coherent programs. They point to the importance of such 
features as themes, a conceptual framework, the integration of research and prac- 
tice in the development of that framework, and articulation between and among dif- 
ferent courses and between campus and field experiences as essential for the con- 
ceptual integrity of the program. Further, Howey and Zimpher note the importance 
of faculty coUegiality, the presence of a program identity or ethos, and the sense of 
shared ordeal on the part of both faculty and students as important aspects of co- 
herent programs. Such features are seen as important because they facilitate the de- 
velopment of grounded schemas for guiding teacher judgment and action. Given 
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that teaching is primarily intellectual work, the development of coherent programs 
of teacher education must be a priority consideration in any redesign attempts. 

Howey and Zimpher (1989) point out, however, that 
curriculum reformers must also address other priorities. In their analysis of the 
curriculum of the six institutions studied, they note the absence of themes focusing 
"on the moral and ethical dimensions of what is a highly moral endeavor, .the 
dominant emphasis in most institutions remains on the technical and communica- 
tive dimensions of teaching** (Howey & Zimpher, 1989, p. 258). For all children 
to have equitable access to empowering knowledge, the curriculum must address 
this omission. 

Preparation to engage in any sort of professional practice 
that does not include attention to questions of ethical behavior are, by definition, in- 
complete. For teachers, however, this curricular omission is significant when it 
means that content critical to success in teaching itself is omitted from the curricu- 
lum. Coursework that highlights issues of diversity and equity represents such an 
area. Usually referred to as multicultural education, this area includes knowledge of 
cultures and contexts but goes beyond familiarity with the mores and traditions of 
different groups to advance the role of teachers as advocates for learners, teachers 
who are willing to confront institutional constraints that create barriers to learning 
for all students. 

While few will argue about the importance of this goal, 
faculty may resist attempts to give sufficient time in the curriculum to develop the 
understandings, propensities, and abilities that are needed to ensure that all young- 
sters in a variety of contexts will develop the deep understandings they will need of 
subject matter and other important content. This resistance stems from two 
sources; one has to do with the numbers game. Given the finite number of courses 
that can bo offered and the differing priorities about what begiiming teachers need 
to know, allocating credits to one area results in reduced attention to another. The 
other source of resistance comes from the fact that faculty may not be convinced 
that curricular space given to the study of diversity and equity issues substantially 
improves the beginning teacher s ability to foster student understanding. A 
relatively small body of empirical data exists concerning the ways that knowledge 
of different cultures and contexts inform, appropriately, the judgments that 
teachers make. Cazden and Mehan (1989) in their chapter in the KBBT volume have 
summarized the knowledge they believe teachers must have concerning cultural 
understanding. Until recently, however, little attention has been given to the ways 
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that knowledge of such factors might affect the learning of subject matter. Studies 
undertaken by Vasquez (1989) and Contreras (1987) are promising and point not 
only to the contributions that cultural experience can bring to learning but also to 
the need for teacher knowledge in this area. Yet, studies of how teachers use knowl- 
edge about the families and communities in which children live and the school con- 
texts within which they are educated are not well represented in the literature and 
are largely absent in the KBBT volume. 

Similarly, calls for teachers to be better prepared to work 
within diverse settings abound and are growing (Sleeter & Grant, 1990). Attempts to 
infUse such perspectives into professional studies courses have been disappointing, 
however, and make it difficult for teacher educators to argue the benefits for 
including such study within preparation programs (McDiarmid & Price, 1989; 
NCRTE, 1988). Thus, it is incumbent on those who understand the importance of 
such subject matter for teaching to help the educational community define the body 
of knowledge that is critical; articulate how such knowledge can inform, and not 
misinform, judgments about children's learning; and create new ways of fostering 
critical understandings about culture and community within teacher education 
programs (Dilworth, 1990). 

It is also essential that knowledge about culture and 
community become connected to knowledge about the disciplines that undergird 
subject matter and the pedagogy for representing the ideas of the discipline to chil- 
dren. Making these connections may help teachers interpret the meanings children 
are constructing about a subject area and provide productive avenues to 
explore in their attempts to engender passion for a discipline. Knowing about the 
contributions members of diverse cultures have made to law, literature, and math- 
ematics, for example, may be the hook that engenders a learner's enthusiasm for 
certain areas of study. In the movie Stand and Deliver, Jaime Escalante used such 
knowledge to capture the attention and enthusiasm of his students for math when 
he told them, "Your people discovered zero. It is in your blood." Such connections 
mean a gre:^* deal to children who feel like outsiders. Furthermore, all of thevSe 
knowledge areas must be tied to practice. Knowledge is not simply transferred from 
one context to another, it must be transformed in light of essential qualities of the 
new situation. 

If teachers are to use important knowledge in their daily 
teaching, they nuist be able to draw on the knowledge frameworks they have con- 
structed through their own study, experiences, and reflections about practice as 
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they learn to teach. Helping prospective teachers construct cognitive frameworks 
that represent networked understandings is the substance of professional study. 
While this is intellectual work, it must be grounded in experiences within which the 
teaching of a subject is done with diverse learners in multiple settings. Such experi- 
ences are iterative and require opportunities for reflection on the similarities and 
differences in conditions as well as approaches to pedagogy undertaken. 

Preparing beginning teachers who have the dispositions 
and capacities to engage in professional Judgment, action, and reflection will 
require greater, not less, space in the initial teacher education program. This 
conception of the sort of knowledge and experiences prospective teachers need in 
order to begin to teach changes the purposes of initial preparation signiflcantly. No 
longer is it possible to offer theoretical knowledge divorced from a consideration of 
its uses. Nor is it acceptable to assume that by passing courses, teacher candidates 
have acquired the understandings, dispositions, and abilities they will need for 
professional practice. 

The view that disciplinary knowledge can be taught 
separately from pedagogy and that both of these can be learned apart from knowl- 
edge about culture, community, and practice prevails despite efforts to < v)imter this 
perspective through deliberation and written documents. This po.'.t cf view is 
signiflcant because it influences the number of professional study credits within a 
program that the university conmiunity, and the broader public sector, are willing 
to support. But, the possibility that the resistance is not conceptual only must also 
be considered. By not accepting the conceptual argument grounded in a new deflni- 
tion of teacher education, faculty both within and outside the college of education 
protect themselves from change. It is then possible for faculty and whole de- 
partments to choose not to change on the grounds that they are unconvinced that 
teachers will be better prepared by the type of program described. 
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CONSIDERATION TWO: CHANGING 
THE NORMS FOR FACULTY WORK 

Reluctance to change is typically very personal since fac- 
ulty work and futures are inextricably linked with the norms of the institutions 
within which they work. Although often cast as conceptual, political, or fiscal reser- 
vations, questions are strongly motivated by concerns that grow out of fear that 
new ways of doing teacher education will seriously affect how faculty work is 
construed. At every level of discussion concerning reform, these fears are likely to 
surface. The same questions are addressed, the same anxieties are expressed, and 
the same kinds of resistance are articulated. Often seen as turf protection or power 
struggles over control of the curriculum, these questions have to do with the worry 
that faculty will find no place for their expertise within the new scheme of things, or 
that they will not be as successful at the new work that is envisioned, or that the 
new work will not be perceived as valuable by their professional colleagues at other 
universities, or that it will not be sufficiently accepted by their peers in other 
departments at their current university. These worries are very real and sensible, 
given the organization of universities and the reward systems typically used. 
Attempts to reform curriculum inevitably threaten traditional norms for how one 
does one's work and how that work will be recognized. Thus, institutions that are 
serious about a reform agenda must also be serious about changing the norms of 
their own institutions to support that agenda 

EXPECTATIONS FOR FACULTY WORK 

Among the norms that must be changed, top priority 
must be given to creating new expectations for faculty work. What is needed is 
cross-disciplinary collaboration that cuts across traditional departmental bound- 
aries and extends to work in K-12 settings. Such work is intensive and time consum- 
ing, to say the least, but exciting and growth producing for those who do it. Such 
work is interactive and demanding. It requires coordination, communication, will- 
ingness to live with ambiguity, and acceptance of human eiTor, To be productive, 
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however, such work must be built on shared undei standing of desirable goals and 
promising ways of pursuing these purposes. Developing these understandings 
requires extended opportunity to think and work together over time. 

Once conceptualized, however, the curriculum ruust be 
enacted by faculty. In order for them to make the commitments and investments 
that may be needed, these individuals must be able to wrap th^ir own specialized 
interests around the larger, collective goals being addressed. They must see ways to 
pursue the research agenda they have carved out for thems^ves within the context 
of the program itself. Thus, faculty might be teaching preservice students and work- 
ing with experienced teachers in a variety of settings around particular instruc- 
tional issues and, simultaneously, studying questions that are relevant to their own 
line of inquiry. Integrating faculty work so that teaching, research, and service are 
closely connected inevitably has implications for where faculty will do their work. 

Increasingly, faculty work will need to be carried out in 
K-12 classrooms, schools, and communities. The need to link theoretical per- 
spectives on teaching with actual teaching requires that those who teach teachers 
remain connected to classrooms, In addition, however, faculty will need to work 
closely with experienced teachers who can provide thoughtful mentoring of 
novices. Such in- olvement may lead these educators to combine their talents to ad- 
dress instructional and schooling dilemmas together. Such work may take a variety 
of forms. At times university faculty may teach children on a regular basis in order 
to study particular instructional problems. This work might provide a laboratory for 
classroom teachers, who might observe students or collect other data that might be 
analyzed by a team of university and school colleagues studying the issues to- 
gether. At other times, more traditional forms of inquiry, demonstration teaching, 
observations, and discussions might be ongoing. In still other situations, univer- 
sity and school faculty might be working with community leaders and parents 
to improve conditions or gain parental support for educational programs 
of the school. 

Similarly, the nature of collaborative inquiry might need 
to be defined and supported in various ways. The traditional separation of research 
on teaching and teacher education from teaching practice, both in the K-12 sector 
and on campus, is a m^or obstacle to change. The study of teaching is a powerful 
vehicle for improving one's teaching practice. For those who teach teachers it is an 
important opportunity to gain understanding about both the content one is teaching 
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and the meaning different representations of the content may have for learners. 
Conversely, it is essential that those who study teaching engage in teaching stu- 
dents who will use the insights from such research in their classroom interactions 
with learners. Through such instruction, researchers can both validate and extend 
their own understandings of the subtle ways that different contexts can alter the 
usefulness of research findings for informing practice. 

Over the past two decades, the traditional nonns for do- 
ing research have changed. Classroom research has now become commonplace, 
and research on one's own practice is emerging as a useful paradigm (Lampert & 
Clark, 1990). Professional debates now focusing on the usefulness for practice of 
researdi knowledge call attention to the need for educators to broaden their con- 
ceptions of the fomis of research activity that must be developed. Building on no- 
tions of collaborative inquiry (Richardson, 1990), new fonns of inquiry are evolving 
from early collaborations between teachers and researchers during the 70s and 
'80s. For example, teacher collaborators were included on all projects of the Insti- 
tute for Research on Teaching (Porter, 1986) and in Ward and Tikunuffs (1977) 
studies of interactive teaching studies. Similarly, projects supported through 
Teacher Corj^s (Barnes & Putnam, 1981; Lanier, 1983) demonstrated the value of 
combining developmental effoits with serious study of both the processes used and 
outcomes resulting from collaborative work. While traditional forms of inquiry may 
be used in collaborative inquiry, this approach is characterized by the fact that both 
development of new teaching practice and systematic inquiry are combined into a 
form of educational inquiiy that is particularly suited for the study of teaching. 

In contrast to traditional forms of research, in which 
persons who may be unfamiliar with the context ^op^etimes study an activity that 
may be foreign to them, the nvsearchers in collaborative inquiry understand the 
activity and the context in which the activity is taking place. Such research and 
development (efforts engage university and classroom teachers in iUI phases of the 
activity and nuiy involve university faculty teaching in K-12 classrooms, Unlike 
more conventional fonns of research, collaborative iiujuiry does not seek findings 
from relatively short-term study of classroom episodes. Rather, (collaborative 
inquii7 attempts to generate insights that ciui be (contemplated by the parti(upants 
1hemselv(\s and ehiborat(»d for succ(\ssive trials in the same and other settings by 
participants studying a particular leaching problem. The definition of the problem 
that nuiy be tied to parti( iilar contexts and learners is the continuing subJ(H't of 
incjuiry, in the siuue way that various r(\sp()ns(*s to different definitions of the prob- 
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lem are explored through continuing study. Initial insights from firet attempts are 
just that— tentative conclusions drawn from first trial attempts. The insights that 
follow may serve to deepen and strengthen original fmdings or suggest the limita- 
tions of those findings. The promise of this form of inquiry for improving both 
teaching and teacher education is encouraging. However, norms within most col- 
leges of education do not support such faculty work. Instead of fostering sustained, 
collaborative study, current norms for allocating faculty time and rewarding faculty 
work tend to encourage short-term projects and studies that can reach fruition 
quickly. Changing these norms is critical if research and practice are to become 
better integrated. 



CHANGING FACULTY LOAD ASSIGNMENTS 

For new forms of faculty work to be envisioned by 
faculty, they must see that the work is both possible and valuable. Work of the sort 
described above is more likely to occur when faculty loads are reasonable and flex- 
ible. If norms for allocating faculty teaching loads are rigid, however, only the most 
visionary faculty will be able to imagine how to create opportunities to do serious 
work in schools. Similarly, if heavy teaching loads are the norm, only the most dedi- 
cated will find ways to do sustained work in schools. Teaching four courses a 
semester on campus to large groups of students does not allow teacher educators 
to develop new ways to advance teacher understandings or to reflect on their effec- 
tiveness as teacher educa < -rs. 

Once faculty have conceptualized a new curriculum and 
made commitments to work in K-12 classrooms and schools, structures for al- 
locating load time should be examined and modified, as necessary, to make them 
responsive to the nature of faculty work envisioned, and new models for teaching 
students may need to be developed. For example, instead of being assigned to teach 
one course to 30 students for one semester, faculty might be assigned to form a 
study group of 15 students to focus on a particular issue or content area over time. 
If time for deliberation among university and school colleagues is needed, such dis- 
cus,sions must be seen as an important part of the faculty member's work. Just as 
teachers need time for intellectual dialogue and reflection about their work, teacher 
educators must have time to plan collaboratively and reflect with colleagues about 
their students' learning. Load time must allocate time for this work as well. 
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EVAI.UATING FACULTY WORK 

Changing the nature of faculty work may require sub- 
stantial changes in the ways that faculty productivity is defined and rewarded. 
Faculty must feel that their efforts are not only valuable foi themselves and their 
immediate students, but they must feel that it is supported and recognized by their 
peers in the department, college, and the university at large. Traditionally, faculty 
productivity is judged on the quality and number of research articles generated. 
Developmental work of the sort described above is generally referred to as service 
activity. Rewards for good work in this arena are typically not conmiensurate with 
those granted good research. 

If faculty work is to become better integrated across ar- 
eas of teaching research and development or service, these activities must be 
equally valued for their potential to advance professional understandings. Policies 
for evaluating the scholarly productivity of faculty must explicitly recognize the im- 
portance of each of these forms of faculty work. In forming such policies, it should 
not matter whether faculty are teaching, doing systematic research, or are engaged 
in sustained school improvement activities. What should matter is the quality of 
scholarship that the faculty member is bringing to that activity. To be of value, 
school improvement efforts and teaching itself should be both products of strong 
scholarship and opportunities for scholarly work. Thus, policies for evaluating 
faculty scholarship should indicate the forms of evidence that can be put forward 
for peer review of such scholarship. Whether that scholarship is demonstrated 
through activity that is primarily teaching, or research, or service is of less conse- 
quence than are questions concerning the nature of the evidence one can put 
forward for review. 

In addition to establishing policies that recognize 
scholarly work in all areas of faculty work, attention must also be given to ways to 
recognize differences in the complexity, difficulty, and level of responsibility 
involved in the work that faculty do. As indicated earlier, collaborative develop- 
ment and inquiry are complicated and difficult. Coordinating coherent programs of 
teacher education places greater responsibility on progiam leaders than does more 
conventional approaches to teacher education. Maintaining the conceptual integrity 
of thematic programs demands that time be devoted to coordinating the work of 
several university and school faculty across multiple dimensions over time. Study- 
in,-? and evaluating programmatic work is multilayered and complex. Faculty who 
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do this sensitive and labor-intensive work well are essential to the succes^ of these 
programs. Unless evaluation systems are examined for their ability to reward such 
work, it is unlikely that coherent programs of teai^her education can be sustained. 



CONSIDERATION THREE: 
LEADERSHIP FOR CHANGE 

As a form ot* social change, teacher education reform 
cannot be accomplished solely through the formal leadership of the dean or the 
department chair. Leadership is required at all levels and from all participants. Yet 
formal leaders can and do make a tremendous difference in initiating refonns and 
in creating the conditions for institutionalizing those reforms. 

Formal leaders are both advantaged and constrained by 
their roles. For example, deans and department chairs can define, strengthen, and 
articulate the enduring values and distinctive qualities of the institution. They can 
set an agenda, establish priorities, and reconcile competing interests. In addition, 
they can stimulate, empower, and support faculty who demonstrate potential as 
conceptual leaders and organizational change agents. To support the efforts of 
these informal leaders, formal leaders can obtain and allocate resources, pro- 
vide incentives, distribute rewards, and buffer external forces and internal 
strains. Since the total system that exists has high inertia, anything that requires 
a coordinated effort is unhkely to be started or maintained. Formal leaders can 
sustain the effort by giving time and energy to the decision-making process. They 
can be persistent in studying the problem, providing information, focusing on sub- 
stantive issues, and facilitating participation from the opposition. If the presence of 
competing interests are stalling the effort, formal leaders can deflect attention away 
from the primary reform effort by supporting multiple faculty activities. 

While they may try to legislate change and control the 
process of change itself, formal leaders are dependent on faculty for the success of 
the refonn effort. For the most part, deans and department chairs can effect change 
—when their faculty feel confident and take initiative. Wlien faculty feel proud of 
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their institutions and want their leaders to succeed, the task is furthei 'acilitated. In 
addition, however, faculty must be tolerant of ambiguity, willing to take risks, and 
capable of altering their roles and functions. To be successful, deans and depart- 
ment chairs must have the capacity to stimulate faculty's interest so that it catches 
fire and to work toward successive approximations of their imagined ideal. Of 
primaiy importance is the ability of the formal leader to allow informal faculty lead- 
ership to emerge and evolve responsibly. Disparate faculty views and priorities 
must be acknowledged and accommodated within a common agenda. Allowing 
diverse approaches to accomplish a shared agenda will strengthen the likelihood 
that faculty can move foi-ward together. 

The presence of strong leadership among both faculty 
and administrators is, of course, the ideal. Working in concert, new visions of cur- 
riculum can be forged, and institutional structures to support these images can be 
created. Neither faculty nor administrators can accomplish the task alone. This is 
true partly because each group controls different domains of influence. That is, fac- 
ulty have authority over the content of the curriculum, while administrators have 
responsibility for allocating resources to support the approved curriculum. But 
these distinctions extend also to consideration of ways that availability of resources 
can influence the substance and character of the curriculum itself. The ability to en- 
vision new images of teaching and teacher education depends partly on the ability 
to imagine new ways to use the resources of faculty time and talent to achieve the 
multiple purposes of the institution. Together, fom\ai and informal college leaders 
can construct bold proposals. 

Sustained, systematic attention to the reform agenda is 
necessary if It is to succeed. Pervasive, congruent, fom\al, and informal communi- 
cation networks must be established and maintained over extended periods of time. 
Serious connections between research and practice must be constructed and 
sustained if the system is to be self-renewing and authentic. 
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CONSIDERATION FOUR: 
ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 
TO CHANGE 

Depending on the Institutional history, norms, and ex- 
pectations for faculty work that prevail within a given college or university, 
different approaches to change may be appropriate. If a program has remained 
unchanged for some time, the most efficacious means of initiating change may be 
through support of one or more experimental efforts. Involvement in such pro- 
grams will allow interested faculty to test the desirability and the feasibility of a 
new approach without the burden of having to convince others on the basis of 
argument alone. In this case, the initial work may move forward relatively 
unimpeded. However, unless faculty sustain their commitment to bring others into 
the enterprise, to keep the broader community informed about their work, and to 
use their efforts as a springboard for later consideration of more comprehensive 
change, the experimental program will likely remain outside the mainstream offer- 
ings of the college or university. 

In other cases, where pilot programs have already been 
tried, faculty may wish to seek broad support for a revised curriculum. Depending 
on the context, proposals for change may be met with some of the conceptual and 
political problems described above. Counter proposals may be made, and conces- 
sions may be necessary to gain support for a new curriculum.The danger here is 
that some concessions may compromise the integrity of the refonn agenda \tse\L 
Thus, it is critical that faculty be clear about what changes will move the agenda 
forwaid and what will not. 

In any event, proposals for serious reform of teacher 
preparation require that new possibilities be envisioned and adopted. When respon- 
sibility for different parts of the program are dispersed among several academic 
units, the likelihood that all of these units will coalesce around a common agenda is 
small. In such situations, it makes sense either to mount serious efforts to develop 
shaied understandings or to consider ways to circumvent these units. 

One way to accomplish the firet goal is through sustained 
diiUogue across all stakeholders. This approach, which was used by one of the insti- 
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tutions in Michigan Stati^ University's Exxon project, is described later in this vol- 
ume. The danger inhen nt in this approach is that political considerations may 
dominate the discussion and may interfere with the faculty's ability to focus on the 
conceptual issues involved in curriculum development. 

An^^iaer way to bring coherence to the curriculum is to 
place responsibility for the total program within a center that exists outside the 
usual departmental structure of the university. While this is an appealing alterna- 
tive, there is a danger that this special unit will not have sufficient authority to 
garner the faculty expertise and financial resources needed to effect and insti- 
tutionalize the curriculum that is created. 

Regardless of the approach that is adopted, efforts to 
bring about change must be undertaken with the understanding that change is usu- 
ally incremental. Whether change is attempted through efforts to alter the content 
of one course, or one component of a program, or by reconceptualizing a total pro- 
gram, there is always the hazard that the initial effort will become an end in itself. It 
is very difficult to sustain efforts to make systemic curriculum changes. Changing 
smaller parts of the total system is easier to manage, and more likely to be experi- 
enced as meaningful by faculty. Improvements that are created through these ef- 
forts are usually satisfying for those who have developed ownership for this work, 
while ways to improve within the new framework are initially ambiguous and chal- 
lenging. Unless the goal of more comprehensive, systemic change is kept visible, 
therefore, changes will remain local and may not contribute to an ongoing process 
of curriculum renewal. 

Given the nature of incremental change and the need for 
sinmltaneous attention to nmltiple factors, educational change of any consequence 
nmst be comprehensive and long term. Sustained efforts are needed. This process 
might be seen as one of institutionalized reform and represents a new norm for 
many institutions. It includes conceptualizing, experimenting with, and adopting 
those features of the refomi that show promise of advancing the capacities of be- 
ginning professional teachers. Thus, a program is never totally fixed but is always in 
a state of ongoing development and self-renewal. Integral to this concept, of course, 
is the serious study and evaluation of such programs. 

Conceiving of reform in this way illustrates the long-teiin 
imturo of this enterprise. In his discussion of factors that inhibit educational reform, 
Cohen ( 1988) contends that most people underestimate the complexities, the 
barriers, and the time frame that is needed to achieve change of the magnitude 
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appointed. Those who understand the complexity, difficulty, and comprehensive 
quality of the work, and have the courage to do it, must be supported by the institu- 
tions within which they work. Changing those institutional characteristics that 
constrain serious reforms should be given our highest priority. 
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Overview. Strategies for reform can take many dif- 
ferent forms, but central to all of them must be collaboration: within professional 
units that prepare teachers, across teacher education and liberal arte, and between 
teacher education and the public schools. In this chapter, a collaborative structure 
for changing the practice of teacher education is described that functions as a uni- 
fying un\brella for all aspects of reform. The Center for Teacher Education at the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee is an experiment in creating an alternative or- 
ganizational structure that serves as a continuous catalyst for collaborative efforts 
in teacher education redesign. As a new form of administrative unit, the Center 
promotes the value of collaboration as the framework within which faculty and 
practitioners engage in the hard work of programmatic change, ■ 
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In May 1990, the faculty of the School of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee (UWM) voted unanimously, and with al- 
most no discussion, to endorse the continuation of the Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion as a permanent unit of the School Four years earlier, also by vote but following 
lengthy, impassioned discussion, the faculty established this experimental unit, 
charged it with reforming teacher education, and then set a sunset clause of three 
years to revisit it to determine whether the Center should be permitted to continue. 
The original vote represented a compromise following two years of self-study, and 
the real'zation that, at that time, the faculty would neither agree to form a depart- 
ment of teacher education, nor to establish a unit over which it had no continuing 
control This turned out to be a serendipitous event. The unwieldy unit bom, patted 
on the bottom, and sent out to survive with an ax over its head, provided precisely 
the structure that permitted the recent vote, a vote which recognized and affirmed 
the collaborative, creative work conducted through this interdisciplinary Center 
that is simultaneously home base to none and home to all 

This chapter focuses on the UWM Center for Teacher 
Education as a case study in reform. As we move from translating the broad, inspi- 
rational goals of the national teacher education agenda to reportable programmatic 
results, we need to pause and consider the role that structure and process play in 
our work. The chapter discusses the Center for Teacher Education as a case that 
highlights those factors. First, we provide an overview of the history, mission, and 
organization of the Center for Teacher Education and then describe its progress to 
date. Then, we explore the role of structure in developing a shared vision and enabling 
institutional reform and discuss the nature of collaborative process as the strategy 
for accomplishing such change. In this case, the Center for Teacher Education pro- 
vides an organizational structure that facilitates institutional change by mandating 
collaborative interaction; the emphasis in the chapter is on describing that struc- 
ture and specifying the nature of the resultant collaboration. Critical process vari- 
ables that we have stumbled onto, foreseen, and grappled with, as part of the reform 
process, are presented and analyzed in sufficient detail to permit some possible 
generalities to other sites. Observations and recommendations about this attempt 
to accomplish meaningful change in teacher education within an existing institution 
and through the application of a collaborative structure complete the chapter. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CENTER 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

HISTORY 

The effort to reform teacher education programs at 
UWM began in 1984-85 with a study of the existing situation. A 13-member Tasl< 
Force on Teacher Education was sponsored by the newly arrived dean and chaiged 
with reviewing the current program and developing a plan to guide and Initiate re- 
forms. In Its fmal report (UWM School of Education, 1986), the task force noted 
several strengths of the existing program, but emphasized those areas needing Im- 
provement. Like most other traditional programs, the Inadequacies cited included 
the following: 

■ lack of a coherent, well-sequenced teacher education curriculum; 

■ no clear connection between the teacher education curriculum and the 
schools where students gain their field experiences; 

■ few opportunities to monitor the progress of students through the pro- 
gram; 

■ lack of adequate preparation In subject areas In some programs; and 

■ inability to attract and retain minority students In teacher education. 

If meaningful change in teacher education programs was 
to occur, however, UWM needed first to reform its own institutional arrangements 
to facilitate change and to enable any chai\ges that occurred to remain in place. As 
Is true at many universities, the traditional organization of teacher education at 
UWM placed the main responsibil'ty with departments for delivering course con- 
tent and for sequencing course offerings. While this arrangement was convenient 
for making some decisions, it made it nearly impossible for the faculty to offer a co- 
ordinated program, to monitor the program as a whole, to identify problems that 
existed across department lines, and to institute change In an Interdisciplinary man- 
ner. In the year following the task force's analysis, a subsequent working group de- 
veloped a proposal to address these problems. It leaned toward the establishment 
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of a Department of Teacher Education but, faced with political realities inside the 
school, recommended instead the establishment of a Center for Teacher Education. 
Thus, the Center for Teacher Education was a compromise based on concerns that 
a Department of Teacher Education would either draw resources and personnel away 
from other programs or would fail to develop sufficient faculty support to survive. 

Even as a compromise measure, however, establishing 
the Center for Teacher Education was not accomplished easily. Objections raised 
to this change included concerns that establishing a separate unit to oversee and 
recommend changes in teacher education would violate departmental and indi- 
vidual faculty rights, and further, that the Center would be an elitist unit in which 
faculty would receive reduced teaching loads and other special favors and would 
have few incentives to work with other colleagues. In an institution that historically 
prides itself on its shared governance system, these were not trivial arguments. In 
verbal debate, responses were raised to counter the objections by the Center's sup- 
porters. This debate is chronicled in a paper describing the creation of the Center 
(Schug, Pugach, & Pasch, 1988). In fact, both contemporaneously and in retrospect, 
none of us knew exactly what was going to happen with the creation of a Center, 
but some of us wanted to be given the chance to find out. 

MISSION AND ORGAJNIZATION OF THE CENTER 

In fall 1986, the faculty of the School of Educr.tion voted 
to establish the Center for Teacher Education. Representation on the Center in- 
cluded faculty from all teacher certification programs and from the foundations de- 
partments in the School of Education. Specifically, the 12 Center faculty consisted 
of one representative each from early childhood education, elementaiy education, 
physical education, and secondary education; two representatives from exceptional 
education; one representative each from cultural foundations and educational psy- 
chology; and four at-large faculty representatives, approved by their departments 
and by the remaining Center faculty. An elementary school principal and a high 
school teacher were also members of the Center for Teacher Education. Tliis group 
of 14 people was given responsibility to: 

• develop, implement, and evaluate integrated, innovative, and interdisci- 
plinjuy teacher education programs; 
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■ coordinate and monitor the content of programs leading to teacher 
certification; 

■ establish collaborative relationships with area schools to develop effec- 
tive learning settings for children and youth, prospective teachers, and 
classroom teachers; 

■ coordinate the recruitment of qualified students for teacher education 
programs, giving special attention to recruitment and retention of mi- 
nority students; 

■ control entrance to and movement through teacher education pro- 
grams by recommending entry requirements and specifying admission, 
advising, and advancement procedures; and 

■ conduct research on teacher education, teaching, learning, and other 
factors related to schools and schooling. 

This broad agenda was viewed as a fundamental change 
in the way teacher educat'on was conducted because it charged an identifiable in- 
terdisciplinary group with monitoring and Improving the diverse elements of UWM 
teacher education programs. The members of the Center for Teacher Education be- 
gan meeting in January 1987. An acUng director was selected from within the mem- 
bership and given a term of one and a half years; a subcommittee structure was de- 
veloped to facilitate the Center's work; and a weekly meeting time was scheduled to 
work on the evolving agenda. 

Not surprisingly, the earliest meetings focused on proce- 
dure but quickly moved to substantive issues. In the first few months, participants 
focused on issues that, in their opinion, filled immediate gaps and needs in the 
preservice program. Some of these were operational issues that many considered 
essential to improve professional relationships both within the School of Education 
and the education community on which IIWM relied for clinical sites. Thus, from 
January to May the group established regular stipends for cooperating teachers; be- 
gan the effort to cpntralize field placements (which involved creating a position and 
lobbying for that position); and identified an evaluator, since by enabling legislation 
the Center had a three-year sunset provision. Looking to the future, the group also began 
to draft, in a joint committee with representatives from the Milwaukee Public Schools, a 
proposal for developing professional development schools in Milwaukee. Participants 
developed a new course to replace the introductory field experience/colloquium and 
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planned its gradual implementation. Then the group established more formal rela- 
tionships with colleagues In the liberal arts and in preservice programs in art and 
music education. The Center became involved in national activities related to 
teacher education, for example, The Holmes Group. And, perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, it made a commitment that new programs and partnerships would focus on 
preparing urban educators. While UWM has always been an urban institution with 
an urban mission, that mission has not always been made explicit in the School of 
Education or in the university as a whole. Previously, in the School of Education, 
for example, many programs with a strong urban focus were limited to small groups 
or implemented on an experimental basis. Now an urban focus was adopted for the 
whole teacher education program. 



PROGRESS 

The three-part mission to restructure teacher education 
programs, establish effective partnerships with urban schools, and conduct and dis- 
seminate research on the processes of change in which UWM participates contin- 
ues to drive the continually evolving work of the Center. In each of these areas, sig- 
nificant progress has been made. Perhaps as important, though, over time the Cen- 
ter has become a focal point for change. Ideas and outcomes emanate from the Cen- 
ter outward, and ideas developed outside are also brought to the Center for further 
consideration and possible adoption. The Center coordinates and synthesizes work 
across the School of Education, the university, and in the community. Teacher edu- 
cation has begun to gain the respect of others, and a spirit of reform in areas be- 
yond teacher education appears also to be encouraged by the Center's presence 
and example. 

A central part of the reform effort involves program de- 
velopment to enhance the quality of prospective teachers graduating from UWM. 
Principles guiding program reform efforts, descriptions of program components, 
and a timeline for implementation of programmatic changes were all articulated 
during the first two years of Center operation. The integrated, thematic program 
that developed is designed to prepare effective, beginning urban teachers. Many of 
the changes focus on students enrolled in the undergraduate elementary certifica- 
tion program, since, as the largest program, that was the initial focus of the Center, 
However, further work is proceeding that will extend the themes and components 
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just described to the early childhood, secondary, and special education areas; a 
committee is exploring and reconunending changes in postbaccalaureate work con- 
sistent with the principles and themes articulated; approval has gone forward for an 
internship program for minority paraprofessionals and teacher aides working in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, and exploratory work continues on extending urban 
teaching preparation to candidates from other University of Wisconsin System cam- 
puses. The work of the Center for Teacher Education in the program area is thus 
not linUted to undergraduate teacher preparation but, rather, provides an umbrella 
structure for innovation in all aspects of teacher education. In 1988, a permanent 
director was selected from within the Center membership; in 1989, the Center was desig- 
nated as a University of Wisconsin System Center of Excellence, one of seven such cen- 
ters on the UWM campus and the only one in the state devoted to teacher education. 

PROGItAM 

The philosophy of UWM teacher education programs is 
to prepare prospective teachers who can deal effectively and reflectively with cur- 
rent realities and conditions of work and who can also play a msyor role in shaping 
the future of a more empowered profession. Prospective UWM t hers participate 
in sequential academic and field-based experiences based on pr;-.. iples of research 
and sound professional practice. Teacher education students move through three 
differentiated levels of preparation or blocks and participate in cohort groups that 
serve to integrate and synthesize program components. Faculty work together and 
with colleagues from the public schools to deliver the program. Among the accom- 
plishments of the Center to date are: 

■ an admissions and selections procedure that parallels blocks of 
coursework and provides for continual n\onitoring of student progress; 

• an initial academic and clinical experience that introduces students to 
the professional program and emphasizes multicultural education and 
classroom and school observation; 

m a coordinated sequence of work that focuses on psychological and cul- 
tural foundations, general and content-specific instructional methods, 
three models of instruction, and a culminating clinical experience and 
seminar; 
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■ a thematic approach with four strands of emphasis — urban teaching, 
developing learners, instniction, and professionalism — that binds the 
program together and permits students in cohort groups to examine 
and reexamine concepts integral to the development of an effective en- 
try-level urban educator; 

■ cohort activities that include reflective journals, case studies, and read- 
ing logs, as well as activities that emphasize ongoing self-evaluation, re- 
flective decision-making, integration of academic and clinical experi- 
ences, and collaborative interaction as essential to effective teaching; 

■ integration of liberal studies into pedagogical studies to reinforce the 
notion that an educated person is at the core of an effective teacher; 

• a beginning teacher network, a support group for graduates, plans to 
extend induction activities through the development of a cooperative 
mentoring program with Milwaukee Public Schools and the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction; and 

■ an extensive set of activities designed to increase recruitment and re- 
tention of minority teachers. For instance, the Center has administered 
a grant that distributes scholarships, hired a staff member to enhance 
student support, and established a connection with the Milwaukee Area 
Technical College that brings minority student graduates of their two- 
year Cooperative Urban Teacher Education Program to UWM for their 
preservice preparation. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT SCHOOLS 

The Center's mission includes the improvement of pro- 
fessional practice and, in that context, the designation of professional development 
schools was an essential step in making the Center's goals operational. In January 
1988. two elementary schools, one middle school, and one high school in the Mil- 
waukee I^iblic Schools (MPS) system were designated as MPS/IIWM professional 
development schools (PDS). They are all urban schools with their attendant prob- 
lems and opportunities. A member of the Center for Teacher Education faculty 
serves as a liaison for each school. Center faculty worked collaboratively with 
representatives of the Milwaukee Public Schools to outline the nature and intent of 
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the professional development school concept and to specify criteria to consider in 
site selection. A selection committee consisting of representatives from the school 
district and the Center for Teacher Education faculty promoted the concept of pro- 
fessional development schools ?nd selected initial sites. Principals submitted appli- 
cations to the district. If schools met initial criteria, the selection team visited the 
school and met with the faculty. To be considered, schools had to possess the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

■ a diverse student population; 

■ two or three classes per grade level; 

■ typical curriculum in a nonspecialty school; 

■ a range of instructional services including art, music, and physical edu- 
cation; 

■ exceptional education classes in high incidence categories; and 

■ access to public transportation. 

In addition the staff as a group had to be willing to be- 
come involved extensively in preservice education and curricular innovation, main- 
tain an open door policy with all classrooms available for observation, and agree to 
participate over a three- to five-year period. During school visits, faculty members 
at potential sites were given opportunities to discuss the concept; no school was 
placed on the final list of potential sites until the school staff had agreed to apply for 
consideration. Final decisions were jointly reached and announced by the coordi- 
nating committee; the degree of support expressed by the teaching staff was a 
strong factor in the final decision. 

The schools eventually designated as MPS/L'WM profes- 
sional development schools posed particular challenges for the concept of partner- 
ship in teacher education and staff development. The two elementary schools, lo- 
cated in Milwaukee's central city, have an almost entirely black student population 
A\. low socioeconomic backgrounds in one school, and a mixed black and His- 
\yan\c poor student body in the other. At both schools, only small numbers of 
preservice teachers had previously spent time in the student teaching phase of their 
programs. 

Similarly, the middle school is located in the inner city, 
has an almost entirely black and low income population, and has a record of low 
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performance on standardized measures of student achievement. Moreover, that 
school suffers the highest turnover rate for teachers and one of the highest tran- 
siency rates for students in the city. The high school has a neighborhood attendance 
population that is largely black and Hispanic and a citywide magnet component of 
students who attend because of its designation as a university preparation high 
school. UWM students have for many years spent time at this high school, and a re- 
lationship between the university and the school was finnly established prior to the 
initiation of professional development schools. However, that contact had been 
largely limited to the university preparation program. 

To summarize, in this case professional development 
schools have been conceptualized as a partnership designed to address simulta- 
neously issues of teacher preparation, staff development, and school restructuring, 
The four professional development schools are not "modeP schools. With the ex- 
ception of the high school, the schools with which UWM is working had not en- 
gaged in schoolwide curricular change prior to this partnership. The Center's com- 
mitment was to involve presenlce students in the process of change and to ensure 
school development as an integral part of their preparation. The intent is that 
preservice students will see and value professional development and have the op- 
portunity to participate in the process of changing schools as basic parts of their 
conception of teaching. Over time, the Center for Teacher Education would like the 
professional development schools to become the centers of inquiry recently de- 
scribed in Tomonvw's SchooLs (The Holmes Group, 1990) and models for address- 
ing the problems of urban schools. Pasch and Pugach (1990) describe events that 
led to the initial positive outcomes, the interactions experienced to date, and Issues 
that have been raised as a result of the early experiences with professional develop- 
ment schools. A discussion of the issues in collaboration that have developed as a 
result of these partnerships is presented in subsequent sections of this chapter. 

PAR TICIPATIINC; 1I\ A COMPREIIEINSIVE 
CHANGK PROCESS 

Unlike many program-specific refonn efforts, the effort 
assumed by the Center for Teacher Education is an all-encompassing one that af- 
fects every teacher education student and faculty member in the School of Educa- 
tion. The Center is a stimulus for ongoing change, and its approach is one that 
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builds tensions designed to encourage creativity and avoid complacency. While 
sharing details about the operation of the Center and its accomplishments is impor- 
tant as context, it is perhaps most important to share the Center s ethos and how it 
has affected the lives of those who are Center members and the general atmosphere 
in the School of Education since its inception. Thus, we move next to describing the 
process that led to these results, and the effects on faculty lives and institutional 
character that the establishment of the Center has influenced. 

What we share in the remainder of this chapter is really a 
story of what can happen when faculty members choose to allow the common goal 
of ongoing improvement of teacher education in the broadest sense to drive their 
actions and thoughts. In the case of the Center, the goal crosses departmental lines 
and allegiances and involves practice and the study of practice in teacher educa- 
tion. While initial agreement to serve on the Center might have seemed like an a 
priori commitment to a common goal regarding teacher education— a goal larger 
than the needs of individual departments— we have learned that the recognition of 
that commonality is clearly a developmental process and one not yet completed. Of 
particular importance in that developmental process is the role of structure and col- 
laborative interaction in facilitating the work of teacher education reform. 



USING STRUCTURE TO FACILITATE 
INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 

The concept of structure assumes different meanings 
within the context of our work. We discuss two of these meanings here: 

B the role of the organizational structure of the Center in encouraging re- 
fonn, and 

■ the evolution of new stmctures for leadership and interaction within 
the Center aiid its professional development schools. 
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WALKING TIIK TIGHTROPE: AN ORGAN IZy^TlONAL 
STRUCTURE THAT WORKS 

Several years ago. following a present^i on about the 
Center at a conference of representatives of a network of niidwesf research univer- 
sities, Henrietta Barnes of Michigan State University commented that at UWM we 
were "walking a tightrope*" in attempting to create reform from within a structure 
that had neither departmental authority, nor discipline-driven membership. The 
tightrope is an apt metaphor for the Center and one used frequently since that time. 
Despite some falls and near misses, there has also developed increasing skill at ne- 
gotiating thp tightrope between the Center and the School of Education depart- 
ments and other university units, and between the Center and the public schools 
and community. Indeed, when given the opportunity to recommend to the faculty 
continuation or revision of the structure of the Center this past spring, the decision 
was made to maintain the present structure because it serves our programs well. 

It is not the case that, on the basis of our experience, we 
recommend that other institutions reorganize or elect to organize teacher education 
reform by creating a new interdisciplinary unit. Rather, we extract here some prin- 
ciples that address what we have come to see as significant aspects of organiza- 
tional structure that can facilitate or impede ^ rogress in reform. In our case, the 
structure may deny us the benefits of an estal lished unit with budgetary and gover- 
nance rights, but it keeps us collegial and interactive. 

STRUCTURAl. CONSTRAINTS OR OPPORTUNITIESi^ 

When askfni to describe the organizational structure of 
the Center, we frequently begin with a description of what it is in terms of what it is 
not. F'or instance, it is typical to hear the Center described as a unit that is not a de- 
I 'nient and not a research center, although it does nmch of the work of each, in- 
chuiing s(*heduling and teaching of classes and encouraging and disseminating t he 
results of research, often collaborative, of its members. The stnicture is new to our 
institution and still, after nearly four years, new to us. A view of the organizational 
St nurture of the Center for Teacher Education is provided in Figure 1. It is perhaps 
noteworthy to mention that this figure changes co!istantly as we continue to debate 
our vision of the Center and how it fits within e^xisting institutional anangements. 
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Figuro L Organizational Siruciurc of Ihe (\>nior for Teacher Education at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 



Briefly, the Center for Teacher Education doer aot hold 
governance authority as it is defined in the policies and procedures of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. We do not hire faculty, nor do we grant tenure; all 
nunubers hold positions in one of five School of Education departments. Curricular 
authority derives from the School of Education faculty vote to give oversight of 
teacher education to the C^enter, but courses exist withiti departments, and changes 
in content and stnicture always require collaborative action between the* Center 
and departmental faculty. Our budget derives from an initial allocation from the 
Dean and a sharing of resourcts from the departments. Although we now have a 
modest Instnictional budget of our own atui supplement our income with grant 
fimds, we do not cotitrol faculty salary levels. Instead, the accomplishments of Center 
members are recognizev! by recommending to the departments that a portion of the 
merit money ^t resides there be allocated to the Center; that detennination is 
made by the di irtments on an aiumal basis. 
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Center faculty, in short, cannot make anybody do any- 
thing. We have none of the time-honored means of influencing and shaping univer- 
sity policy. All authority comes from persuasion and creating and sustaining a sense 
of shared purpose. We depend wholly on the goodwill of our colleagues. As difficult 
as that can be at times, that is how we have come to believe it ought to be. Institu- 
tionalizing change cannot come from fiat, nor from a top-down management style. 
It must be built through consensus and shared vision and, if it is to last, change must 
be welconuHl, or at least accepted by those who are most directly affected by it. 

How Structure* Iiifliienct^H Ciirrir.ular (Change 
Through Faouhy Involvement 

To effect curricular change, the Center director and fac- 
ulty must work with faculty within disciplines and departments. Frequently, an idea 
will be conceptualized within the Center and then developed in interaction with 
others; equally as often, the idea n>ay evolve elsewhere and be brought to the Cen- 
ter for its consideration. Indeed this reciprocal interaction is the mode we have 
adopted to institute most of our changes. It exemplifies the notion that the distinc- 
tion between "The Center" and "The Departments" is a false one or, as we put it, 
"We are us." It was not always that way. We share here an incident from our cur- 
ricular reform efforts that demonstrates how the Center structure has taught us that 
repeated interaction, feedback, patience, and collaboration are the most effective 
and appropriate ways to effect change in how teacher educators do business. 

FYom the time of the formation of the original task force, 
the faculty knew that a major programmatic change that had to take place was 
reconceptualizing content-specific methods courses. Courscwork was delivered in 
individual units, unconnected to each other, largely unconnected to practice — ex- 
cept as individuals chose to arrange an accompanying chnical placement— and 
unconnected to other aspects of the program. Faculty teaching the courses were 
the first to recognize and point this out, and among the first to support the idea of 
an interdisciplinary Center that would permit change to take place systematically 
and collaboratively. Yet, at the same time, there was reluctance on the part of many 
of these faculty to consider new possibilities. Some of this was due to pressure ex- 
erted earlier, and not subtly, regarding the "authority" of the Center vis-a-vis 
pn)gnun changes, some to the tensions U^twei^n academic freedom and programmatic 
integrity, and .some to the conunon concern rt*gardii\g ownership of "my coun$e." 
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When the time came to work on this aspect of the pro- 
gram, a group of Center faculty volunteered to prepare a first draft. They worked to 
design a reasonable proposal to bring to the larger departmental group. They 
worked with those directly involved in teaching the courses. They asked for input 
and took back ideas. They talked. And talked. When they were finished, the pro- 
posal was brought to the Center faculty where it was worked on some more. Fi- 
nally, it was distributed to the faculty who needed to act on it. They balked. And 
balked. The newly appointed permanent director spent an uncomfortable hour at a 
department meeting hearing about issues that seemed tangential, such as "What 
about tlte credits?" •'What about teaching load?" and that, fundamentally, refiected 
distrust and fear. Was the Center taking over faculty or departmental prerogatives? 
Was the Center going to force a change on faculty? 

Although the faculty were assured that this was a work- 
ing paper, that it was designf d to get things going, that what the Center really 
wanted was faculty involvement and, ultimately, the adoption of what the faculty 
wanted to do, many did not believe it. The following week, when the meeting began 
again, the same process was repeated. Finally, the director stood up and ignoring 
the arguing, lifted up the carefully written neatly printed document and tore it up. 
The group began to really consider the issue. A group from within the department 
was fomied and went to work. Later, that group reached out and included practitioners 
and reworked what they had done. A new approach to integrating subject matter 
methods was ultimately developed. 

In many ways, this was a turning point in the Center s 
functioning, because it communicated the notion that despite curricular authority 
being "given" to the Center, its mode of operation was going to be collegial and con- 
sensual. Since it is not a department, the organizational structure of the Center 
mandates adoption of new ideas and approaches by obtaining the approval of others. In- 
stead of viewing this structure as an impediment, we have tried to view it as an opportu- 
nity to invite participation in an ongoing and progressively inclusive manner. 

llow Structuiv Facilitates the Icloiitifleatioii of Coiiiiiioii Goals: 
The (.ase of Sperial Education 

A continuing challenge in reforming teacher education is 
how best to integrate the concerns of those faculty who have traditionally been 
aligned with special education with those in other programs. As a structure for in- 
terdisciplinary collaboration, the Center struggled with this concern as a central 
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part of its reform strategy. Some of the veiy earliest conflicts within the Center fo- 
cused on the expressed belief that special education was not enough of a focal 
point in early deliberations, despite its representation on the Center faculty. Alter- 
natively, what also became clear was that at least some faculty in special education 
believed that it was teacher education programs within curriculum and instruction 
that needed "fixing," and not programs within their department. 

Prior to the Center's establishment, the relationship be- 
tween special education and other departments was similar to the situation at most 
institutions of higher education. It was characterized primarily by separate pro- 
grams and a sense of isolation on the part of the special education faculty. Early on, 
discussions about special education primarily addressed concerns about the effects 
of a possible five-year program on special education, about whether this was fea- 
sible, and about whether the Center would "force" a decision in other programs that 
would have dire implications for special education. As program development and 
reform progressed, however, what began to occur was a serious consideration of 
how changes in the elementary program, if achieved, would strengthen the core 
programs in special education by the identification of common goals related to the 
content of teacher education. No professional core course was developed without 
the involvement of special education faculty, and these faculty played a m^or role 
(through their work in the Center) m working groups that conceptualized the con- 
tent and process of these courses. Wlien this began to happen, tension subsided, 
and a sense of shared commitment began to be expressed. These efforts laid the 
groundwork for all the subsequent interaction, interaction that is today founded on 
the central belief that our desire for the preparation of good teachers in all aspects 
of the educational enterprise binds, rather than divides, us. 

Further, because there was so much work to do and a 
limited number of faculty to do it, the Center was interested in identifying those 
who wanted to get involved and had the skills and desire to do so. Therefore, when 
it became apparent that the basic course in instruction for the elementary program 
would be best piloted— and subsequently taught— by a member of the special edu- 
cation faculty, another barrier to recognizing common goals was overcome, and the 
whole concept of instnictional ownership by department began to be replaced with 
a concern for the teacher education program as a schoolwide phenomenon. Some 
faculty in special education began to supervise student teachers in the elementary 
program; a special education faoilty member serves as professional development 
school liaison at one elementary school. This work spans education and is no 
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longer artificially limited only to the isolated preparation of special education 
teachers. As a result, the contributions of special educators to reform efforts in 
teacher education have become central to the Center's success. 

Once program development was well along within the el- 
ementary program, a working group was appointed specifically to reconceptualize 
special education programs in light of shared goals. Conceptually, the work of this 
group, which includes members from special education and curriculum and instruc- 
tion, is to define what is common to and what differentiates the preparation of spe- 
cial education teachers from their counterparts in teacher education as a whole. 
Working from the professional core developed for elementary education and the 
conceptual framework for all teacher education programs in the Center, the work- 
ing group is struggling with the issue of how the roles of special education teachers 
will be redefined, and how best to prepare special education teachers for those 
newly defined roles. 

To be sure, there was a propensity on the part of some 
faculty to be accepting of one another across special education and curriculum and 
instruction. However, the Center provided the catalyst and the reason to come to- 
gether on a regular basis, to engage in he discussions we wanted but never seemed 
to find the time to have. 

One overt sign of the effect of this collaborative work on 
the integration of special education into reform efforts involves hiring decisions in 
the past year. Special education faculty designated one faculty line in the area of 
mild handicaps, but conceptualized the role of this faculty member as someone 
who would work cooperatively between special education and the Center for 
Teacher Education. Thus, an a priori commitment was made to conceptualize spe- 
cial education broadly and to identify talented special education faculty who 
wanted to make a contribution to education as a whole; the position was then ad- 
vertised in this way. The value of collaboration across disciplines through work 
with the Center was not limited to this successful search, however. New faculty 
members in hearing impairment and in severe handicapping conditions also have a 
broad interest in the quality of teacher preparation and are participating, in various 
degrees of involvement, in the Center's fuiu^tion and process as a focal point for 
conmion coiu^ems regarding how teachers are best prepaied. 

The result of this once-forced interaction is that it is 
likely that we will continue to hold the common goal of preparation of good teach- 
ers as we work to redefine how special education and classroom teaching are re- 
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lated in the schools. The most important barrier to reaching such a redefinition in 
terms of teacher preparation has been breached. The dialogue is ongoing, without 
rancor, and with much goodwill in working toward a common goal. We all find our- 
selves facing the same problems, whether we prepare special education teachers or 
elementary and secondary teachers: What constitutes a defensible set of clinical ex- 
periences? How do we develop a linked set of instructional experiences? How do 
we prepare teachers to make independent, sound professional judgments? By deal- 
ing with these issues in a collaborative manner, we renew our commitment to the 
task and gain energy from our joint work toward reform. 

CULTURE BUILDING: DEVELOPING NEW PATTEllNS 

OF INTERACTION 

The examples above point out how the structure, created 
to encourage the program and partnershif) efforts of the Center, was a catalyst for 
programmatic change. The examples also demonstrate that none of the changes is 
more important than changes in the working relationships we have developed 
within the Center, and between the Center and other units, as a part of building a 
new culture to encourage reform. 

Early on, in organizing as the Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion, we adopted familiar academic patterns. We organized into committees and 
subcommittees; we scheduled all meetings at regular times; we distinguished Cen- 
ter faculty members who were assigned to the Center by their departments from 
Center affiliates who were faculty with involvement in teacher education who did 
not hold fonnal membership on the Center; and we established written procedures 
to guide our work. However, almost immediately, it became apparent that these 
patterns did not fit the task of reform, nor did the new structure we had created 
help facilitate change. 

K.stablishin^ Group Cohesiveness 

What became painfully clear very early on is that we had 
tasks to do that had no immediate relationship to program and curriculum but had 
everything to do with the eventual success and implementation of our work. The 
unspoken (luestion was whether we couk! actually develop into a cohesive group of 
faculty members capable of refocusing our lenses, bringing programmatic commit- 
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monts to teacher education into the foreground, and placing departmental alle- 
giances in the background. More to the point, could we really create a community 
that transcended depailmental politics, without at the same time slipping into the 
defensive posture of a department ourselves? And could we convince our col- 
leagues who were not Center membei?^ but who, without question, were central to 
the delivery of a consistent teacher eduv'ation program, to do the same? 

Given the tentative nature of our mandate and the three- 
year time period we had been allotted, it seemed certain that this was our real work, 
and what followed can perhaps best be characterized as a series of tests to see how 
common our goal was in reality. Of the many problems we encountered in this re- 
gard, three stand out: 

■ how to tolerate each other as we developed a sense of interpersonal 
honesty, and how to expand our tolerance for each other; 

■ how to limit our tendencies to complain to our friends and departmen- 
tal colleagues regarding Center dynamics; and 

• how to be patient as the Center dealt with issues that might not appear 
to affect all departments involved in teacher education equally in the 
short run. 

These were the battles of trust we naively embai'ked on 
in the early days of the C(>nter's existence and that have fonned the basis for our 
<'urrent functioning. 

Lessons from IVrsistrnce and (commitment 

Some of us had sat for years on other university commit- 
tees with ( enter faculty and others were newcomers; some prejudices had been 
Ibnned by experience, others by mmor. were sitting with public school people 
who knew nothing of us. At first we tested each other for style— leadership style, 
group interaction style, and the like. Could we leiuii to tolerate each other's styles, 
and would styles change over time? We spent a good deal of time together, biwtvkly 
in full meetings, and most of as also saw each oUier wet^kly in sulx^ommittee meetings. 
Our physical environment did not promote interdepartmental interaction; sepa- 
rated by floors and with no common meeting areas, we found spending so much 
time together with faculty from other depailments a new experience. 

For the (\Miter to succeed, the group had to be able (o 
work effectively, and that meiuit not expending energy complaining about each 
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other as individuals. FVoni the start, a decision was made to reach consensus rather 
than to push issues to a vote; in retrospect that was a critical tone-setting decision, 
although it did not spare us growing pains. It is still the case that votes are taken 
only on rare occasions when university or state regulations require it Building consensus 
on group actions encouraged not only discussion but also collaborative interaction. 

Those j iteractions were intense. Since we sought new 
ways to interact, we decided that a deliberate and honest airing of worries, prob- 
lems, and perceptions of the Center was the strategy to adopt. In time, a subtle shift 
seemed to take place. It may be that we realized that there was a great deal of work 
to do, or perhaps, that we recognized a real opportunity to create a coherent 
teacher education program. Center meetings were emotionally exhausting; we 
never knew who would take the opportunity to lay bare their feelings that week. 
The analogy to therapy began to be heard, and the analogy hit hardest, perhaps, at 
our first retreat. Prompted by our dean's concern for quicker progress, we argued 
about our work, our goals, and our future. As a result, we grew more connected and 
more interdependent. That early retreat seemed to be a turning point. 

At the same time, it became apparent that something dif- 
ferent was taking place within the School of Education as a whole. For the firet time 
in anyone's recent memory, more people seemed to know what was going on in all 
comers of the school than ever before. Both within and outside the Center, people 
were making connections across departments in ways that had never happened 
previously. Interaction with departments and departmental concerns was virtually 
assured since all departments and programs are represented on the Center, and 
since this coordination was [)uilt in by design, it seemed to be starting to work. 
Things positive and negative were not remaining within departments to be mulled 
over or complained about. It seemed that nothing went on that was not known by 
everyone before long and that nothing went on regarding the Center that was not 
quickly known by one of its members. 

One outcome of this new environment was that rumors 
began to move more swiftly, and came quickly to the Center's attention. The Center 
faculty dealt with what it was hearing both collectively and individually. Everything 
was fair game; topics ranged from departments that were i-umored to be exasper- 
ated with the Center to corre< ting misrepresentations of the Center's position on 
various issues in other parts of the School. Rumor control was hard work. Working 
in a more communk-ative, open environment was exciting and a goal worth work- 
ing toward. Aiui this sense of conununication extended beyond the School itself, 
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manifesting itself in the processes used to identify professional development 
schools and to redesign our relationships with all our clinical sites through our 
newly organized Office of Field Experiences. 

The open style of communication and new socialization 
patterns occurring within the Center were not easily transferred, however. It took 
time to learn how best to include colleagues who were not formally members in an 
active way. Our early work was done largely in isolation; we seemed to need to 
build our own group style first. During the second year of operation, however, we 
began to look outward. At first we opened our subcommittees to encourage Center 
affiliates to participate on projects. We assiduously interviewed our colleagues re- 
garding the development of new methods courses; our second retreat was designed 
for members and affiliates alike. People began to speak of coordination of program 
sequence, of writing curriculum across programs for general courses to provide 
multiple exemplars, of pulling together. We have used this strategy of building trust 
and moving outward in establishing our relationships with our colleagues in the 
professional development schools as well 

Our meetings are still intense, but we are aware that 
something new is taking place, something serious, relating to how we work to- 
gether. While attributions about our progress to date are difficult to make, we do 
think at the least that it has to do with persistence and openness, and with taking 
the time to grow. At best, it has to do with the realization that it may be possible to 
share a common goal after all. 

KVOI.VIING FA TTKKINS 

When the Center for Teacher Education was created it 
was viewed as an interdepartmental faculty unit, charged with looking after the 
welfare of the teacher education program. Today, the Center's shape and makeup 
have changed. In the beginning it was yet another unit with membership rules for 
exclusion and inclusion, regular meeting times, and a structure that consisted of 
committees and subcommittees. We now view the Center as not only an experiment 
in teacher education reform, but also as an experiment in organizational structure 
and leadership. There are no longer permanent subcommittees; rather, there are 
working groups that deal with particular puri)oses, open to all who wish to partici- 
pate; these groups are disbanded when the task is complete. Membership, too, is 
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more fluid. There are no longer distinctions between Center faculty members and 
Center affiliates. While we still have Center faculty, mostly for purposes of ensuring 
program representation, we have expanded the membership and encouraged the at- 
tendance of all. Today, Center meetings are regularly attended by many whose 
names are not on the official list and, on a sporadic basis, by others interested in the 
issue to be discussed. Assistant professors, who were '*protected" from inclusion in 
the Center in its early days, are now active participants as Center faculty members 
and members of working groups. In the beginning, we used our modest budget to 
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release only Center faculty members from a course to permit them to work with the 
Center. Today, releases are tied to specific tasks, and many of them are given to 
faculty who are involved in the work of the Center but who are not officially desig- 
nated as Center faculty. Trends characterizing the movement toward greater de- 
mocratization of participation and decision making are illustrated in Figure 2. 

Walking the tightrope is often a painstaking and ftiistrat- 
ing process. From the beginning we grappled with problems of how to negotiate the 
delicate balance between the Center and the departments. That this is an ongoing 
consideration was recently made clear to us again when the School of Education 
held a retreat to discuss its mission and future initiatives. Despite the many positive 
changes that have occurred in how the Center is viewed in the School, faculty still 
voiced concerns about the Center's future development, about its role in relation to 
the departments and their authority, and about its share of resources. The conversa- 
tion affirmed that the Center represents a new mode of interaction, and one that is 
still uncomfortable for some and of concern to other faculty members. We must 
continue to listen, to examine our structure, and to recommend changes that will 
keep us flexible, alert, and able to address the ongoing tasks. 



COLLABORATION AS REFORM 
STRATEGY 

Innovation of the sort created through the Center for 
Teacher Education calls for a supportive environment, one in which both new ideas 
and persistent hard work can flourish. From its inception, the Center worked to 
build that supportive environment through its reliance on collaboration as a reform 
strategy. Many aspects of the above discussion on how structure has influenced our 
development and actions point out the simple and enormously important notion 
that our stnicture mandated that we work together across disciplines within the 
Center; across departments within the School; across units of the university; and 
between the university and the public schools. While we are convinced that the 
positive outcomes in program reform and professional development school imple- 
mentation that we have brought al)out thus far are directly due to that collaboration 
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and, in particular, to our collaborative structural model, we cannot claim that this 
mode of interaction has been without its frustrations or easy to achieve. Indeed, as 
the word "collaboration" invades all aspects of the reform literature, it becomes 
more and more clear that those who are involved in these efforts need to articulate 
what is meant by this concept and then specify how it is developed. That is the in- 
tent of the next section of this chapter. Since we have already described the process 
we engaged in over time to build our working relationships, we emphasize here the 
opportunities our way of working offers us and provide some suggestions that we 
have developed based on our collective experience about how to nurture and main- 
tain collaboration. 

II\TERDISCIPLII\ARY INTERACTION AJND 
DECISION MAKING 

One of the most exciting aspects of working across de- 
partments within the Center is that fresh perspectives are brought to a similar 
agenda. In part, at least, those perspectives emerge from our disciplines and their 
methodologies, as well as from our personal characteristics and philosophies. We 
have been forced to develop a tolerance that faculty groups often fail to develop, 
and our discussions are flavored by the language and thought processes of philoso- 
phy, psychology, and curriculum theory. In developing a community, we also try to 
keep in mind our affiliation to our departments. Long after we developed a sense of 
group as a Center, we continue to wonder how a new idea will be received on our 
departmental home turf. In other words, we bring different ideas to the Center, de- 
velop a consensual approach, and then examine our own perceptions and ap- 
proaches in light of the expectations and concerns of our departmental colleagues. 
That has been a useful tension. By design, the Center builds those tensions to en- 
able it to serve as a stimulus for ongoing change. 

We have also benefitted from another advantage of 
working across disciplines and departments. Within any Department of Educational 
Psychology or Department of Curriculum and Instruction, for example, there are 
vast differences in approach and perspective, as well as numerous similarities that 
emerge from tmiiiing and content. Thus, within a departmental context, though one 
is among colleagues, one is not always among peers. Within the Center structure, 
faculty have boeii able to develop a sense of loyalty to a different peer group, one 
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that emerges from a commitment to common goals. While teacher education is 
broadly the context for that affiliation, it is more the identification of a peer group 
based on our consensus building that has provided many with the sense of belong- 
ing that encourages not only collective accomplishments but individual growth, 
growth that we take into independent projects, as well as bring to our collaborative 
writing and prc^^rammatic work. We have come to support each other in ways that 
go far beyond our reform work, 

BUILDING A COLI^BORA FIVE SPIRIT 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE UNrVERSI I Y 

The creation of the Center was a turning point since it 
provided a fonim in which collaborative efforts not only could, but had to, take 
place for our mission to be addressed. But, at the beginning, it was only a facilita- 
tive shell, and there were those who believed that if we were to educate future 
teachers to be collegial, Interactive, and cooperative, we, too, had to learn how to 
do that so that we might model those practices for our students. 

Our collaborative efforts in the Center for Teacher Edu- 
cation have taken place in two settings, one internal to the university and the other 
reaching out from it. In the first, we have collaborated with our faculty colleagues 
within the School of Education and across the campus in designing and teaching 
new approaches to educating fiiture teachers, in facilitating the adoption of the new 
approach, and in producing scholarly work. In the second, we have extended our 
effort to identifying and interacting with new colleagues in the public schools and in 
the community at large. In both settings, our interactions and efforts are public. 

Collaboratively, we have chosen the direction of prepar- 
ing prospective teachers to work in the urban schools and to look at the teaching 
career from a holistic perspective that begins when one says, "Maybe Td like to be a 
teacher," and ends when one retires. That holistic viewpoint means we nmst ad- 
dress both preservice education and staff development simultaneously. And be- 
cause of our urban conmiitment, most of the clinical settings for our work, includ- 
ing o\\r professional development schools, are located in a large, urban, biut?aucratic 
school district that is itself undergoing reform. All this work — creating new pro- 
grams, helping develop partnership strategies, and managing coimectlons between 
the university and the schools — is being conducted in collaboration with others. 
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Although collaboration was Uie obvious strategy for our 
task, we have come to employ it — real collaboration — as slowly as any group of 
academics who work in a research university that rewards individual accomplish- 
ment. And while teacher education has always been described as a collaborative 
endeavor, tt has not always been conducted that way. We had to develop our col- 
laborative strategy and persist even when it seemed as if the group process was too 
slow, too painful, and too hard. 

ACKMOWLEDGIING THE NEED EOK SUPPORT 

The frustrations of collaborative work are often great — it 
is often easier to forge ahead or to take falls on one s own. When one acts indepen- 
dently, there is no one else to wait for, no one else to pull you in new directions that 
you had not anticipated, no one else to explain your ideas to, no one else with 
whom to work. And yet, that, of course, is it. There is no one else to wait for, no one 
else with whom to work. The joys outweigh the frustrations, but we have had to 
learn to recognize and to share both sets of feelings. 

As academics, most of us thrive on the stimulation inher- 
ent in discussing, debating, and exploring with others an issue of mutual concern — 
worrying about it, taking it apart, adding the new twists that come only from an- 
other mind — and finding both confirmation and expansion in the results. As people 
who care about seeing ideas come alive, we continue to appreciate a process that 
permits us to feel we can make a difference if we work together to effect change. As 
individuals, we feel the satisfaction of completing a task and of sharing a sense of 
completion with our peers. 

GlVllNG niE PROCESS TIME 

Collaboration, however, takes more time than many 
seem to want to give it. Consensus building and partnership are processes that take 
energy and time "up front," and many of us are not used to operating that way. Our 
usual approach says: "Just get it done." "Just do it because I said so." The fact that 
this approach only seems to work for a short while seems to be ignored — in 
childrearing, in teaching, in preparing teachers, and in managing schools. Change, 
too, is often threatening, and when people are t4ther pulled into it screaming or run 
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into it without looking, it fails to work. We must continually remind ourselves and 
each other that wimt we are doing is worth the effort. We have recently learned to 
build support sessions directly into our efforts. 

Over the past years we have become convinced that to 
reach our goals we must be invested in listening to p<?ople's concerns, addressing 
them if possible, staying flexible, and, above all, building a working consensus. Be- 
ca ..e people do what they want to do, unless consensus is reached change does not 
take place. What our work seems to be saying is that collaboration is the appropri- 
ate, the logical, the sensible strategy for making change work. It is not just prag- 
matic. It is also intellectually defensible. It feels right. But collaboration must be 
nurtured in a deliberate way. 



SOME FINAL OBSERVATIONS 

Where does the IJWM Center for Teacher Education go 
from here? Change is a messy business and, so, we will probably continue to go in 
several directions at once as we have been doing. The current agenda includes 
specifying the details of how the needs of particular programs will be addressed 
within the context of our programmatic reform model. We must also determine 
how to implement the concept of cohort groups in an urban, commuter campus 
with many transfer students, postbaccalaureate students, and working students. We 
have nearly completed changes in methods courses and have already begun ad- 
dressing changes in how clinical experiences are conceptualized. This means more 
work with academic departments and schools, smoothing the way, creating consen- 
sus, addressing concerns, and balancing the values of academic freedom and pro- 
gram Integrity. 

Continuing to develop coherent models of working with 
urban professional development schools, and exploring new ways of actualizing the 
conuniUnent to partnerehip, are otJier priorities. A number of challenges to our efforts 
are already apparent. Can we make our desire to have a clinical laboratory for \ho 
issues of preparation of preservice teachers compatible with the need In the build- 
ings for developing staff and rest met uring professional roles? Theoretically, these 
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needs are interdependent., we nnist address issues of practice concurrently with 
preparation if schools arc to beconi."=» better places to work and places that work 
better. We continue to struggle witn tu« challenges of preparing teacher education 
students for complex urban schools. 

Perhaps one of the greatest challenges, following the ini- 
tial yeai*s of work and the experiencing of some success, is how to maintain our en- 
thusiasm, productivity, and spirit of inquiry. By way of conclusion, wo will share a 
few insights about institutionalizing change through a collaborative structure that 
may have some generalizability from our experience to those of others. 

BL)Ji.D A S TRUCTIJRK TO SUIM»()RT CHAJNGE 

We have proceeded structurally because our intent is to 
reform programs meaningfully and in ways that outlast those of us who are putting 
our energies into this end of the task. When the latest refonn wave passes over, we 
still want to be in the business of creating prospec tive teachers who will enter the 
profession prepared to begin their work and able to grow professionally over a pe- 
riod of many years. Structural change does not mean adopting the specific organiza- 
tional structure the Center represents. It means moving more slowly than some 
would like toward a goal and taking time to stop along the way and invite others to 
accompany us. We believe that collaboration will benefit our programs, our stu- 
dents, and, ultimately, the children our teachers will teach. 



imimj:mi:n T and nuhtuhe thk couabokativk 

PROCESS 

One of the lessons of our experience to date is that we 
need to use modeling as a strategy for ourselves, as well as for our students. Part of 
what we are learning to do as we institute change through the Center is to model, 
for oui- colleagues, collaborative problem solving. Convincing through persuasion 
rather than imposition am be difficult, but we are often surprised at its results. Being 
open to others' suggestions, rather than moving doggedly ahead on our own road 
with blinders on, has benefitted us in some concrete ways, as we discovered with 
the redesign of our methods courses. We are not concerned with "bringing ale <.g" 
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recalcitraiU faculty; we are ve,^ concerned with learning more about the process of 
-including in" our coHeague.^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

mode of work is that it requires a different kind of ^;;;;f 
natte-ns of work. Leadens need to find ways to support reform effort.^ both fiscally, 
emotionX a^cl through the application of administrative patterns that rely more 
onlring of information and roles and less on control and a hiemrchical orgamza- 
Uon In the Center, we are still involved in the evolution of these new strategies. We 

:e lelerhow'ever. that empowering ou^elves to make --i^^^^^^^^ 
quires leaders who are comfortable in facilitating the work of others and in sh. ,nng 
authority and decision making with others while still providing vision, 
authority ana u additional outcome of our experimentation m col- 

laborative interaction has been the positive effect it has had on our relationship 
witrrpmf^^^^^^^^^^^ development school staffs. We have gained credibility by be- 
Tng abt toTndicate that we. too. are attempting to redefine roles and to develop dif- 
ferent patterns of work. ^^^^^^ ^^^^ .^^^^^^^^ ^^^^.^^ 

The positive feelings that come from collaborative interaction and pre luctivity are 
rimpornt part of changing teacher education and the teaching profession m 
waXt wX nLing^ L lasting. Facing challenges together and explonng 
how to address them is a new model for faculty in schools of education, and it .s 
iTldel we believe will ultimately make the real difference in the teacher, we 
produce and the type of profession we become. 
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CASE TWO: THE ROLE 
OF AN EXTERNAL 
CONStELTANT IN FOSTERING 
FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 



JOYCE PUTNAM 



Overview. One of the most critical aspects of 
teacher education reform is the faculty's capacity to understand both the dynamics 
of change and their own roles within an evolutionary process. Redesigning the 
teacher education curriculum requires that new visions and possibilities be con- 
structed by the faculty who will create and sustain the innovations that result. Such 
redesign effort^s, therefore, depend on faculty who have ownership of the new cur- 
riculum. Developing new visions is critical to the change process and may require 
exposure to different approaches to educating teachers. But faculty development 
must go beyond conceptualizing the curriculum. Faculty often need support in rec- 
ognizing institutional barriers that may prevent innovative programs from being 
adopted. The case description that follows discusses the role of an external con- 
sultant in addressing conceptual, institutional, and political issues involved in 
reforming teacher education. ■ 
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As t<»a<*lu»r i»(lu('aU)!>4 aU(»rni)l to cluui}?** Mhmp prognuns 
to respond to socUMy s wvvils for tt^achoi^ in mi infonuation (»ra, tlu»y iiro n^allzinj? 
\hv (llfrunilty and comiiloxity of tlu* Jol). B(Taiis(» the tiusk is cornpUraled, several 
factors must be addressed including hotli wimt needs to be doiu* $md the i)roe(vss 
used to accornplisli these (»nds. Tills process ne(»ds to support change* that will be 
both in-depth mul long tenu. As bv seen from tlu» (»hapter titles in this mono- 
graph, a nuinb(»r of foci dired the process used lor bringing about succ(»ssful 
< lmngc» in tc^acluT education programs (e.g., <»hange through staff developnu»nt, 
clumg(» through nvstnicturing the govenumc(» of prognun). This (»hapter describes a 
<':ise of (»harig(» in teacher education jirograms in which an external consultant 
helped .stinuilat.e faculty to (U»v(»lop nc»w con(*(»pts of tea(»lu»r (education mul facili- 
tated ( hange in institutional structures to supporl these new visions. 

Tlu» chapter is organized into two .s(»c(ions: th(» llrst ,s(»c- 
lion describes the role of the external con.sultant in the change proce.s.s; and the .sec- 
ond dis(Mis.ses themes mul pritu iples that und(Tgird (he building of relationships to 
s-^pport the cluuige efforl. The conc»lu.si(m includcvs i\\v consultani s in.sights about 
key factoi-s for clumge. 

The chmige described in this chapter took jilace at a con- 
ventional nud-siz(»d stale colleg«». Kducation progrmns at lh(» coll(»g(» ar(» houscul in 
tlie School of Kducation iuul Reflated Trofessioruil Studies (SKKPS), which is com- 
peted of cMght depailments, has about Ui) full-time faculty equivalents, mul admits 
aluMit IjMM) .students per year. Tlu» Departmental of Health mul Physical Kducation; 
Techru)logy; llonu* lOconomics; Curriculum ami Instruction: KlenuMUary/Karly 
Cliildhood Kducation; Secondary Kducation Fourulations; arul Special Kducational 
Seivic(»s/Instruction each olTc»r .s(»v(»r'al alt<>niativ(» undergraduate certification pro- 
grams. The I)(»partm(»nts of li(»ading/Sp(»ech ('oi n»ction and Kducational Adminis- 
tration ofler graduate* (h»gre»(»s. The SKHPS is headed by a dean who works directly 
with the chiiirs of tlu» cMght deparlment.s. 

At the time the program I'edesign was initiated, lh(» 
.sclu)ol was headed by mi interim dean who had a long history as a faculty leader. 
Prior to her role as interim d(»mi she had s(»rved ;is chair of the Curriculum mul U\- 
.stniction: Klementary/Karly Chihihood Kducation Deparlment. After the initiation 
of this chmige project, when Ihe ru»w d(»jui was hired, the inleiim d(»an (mce again 
b(»canu» a member of the faculty mul took on the responsibility of directing the rede- 
sign component of t he gr mit. 
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To brin^? about progrmn cluuijie, Iho intorini deaii (level- 
opod a long-raiige phui. Her long-rmige plaKiniiig culminated in: 

■ the hiring of four new facuHy, 

■ the generation of grant funds for faculty and sUiff development, 

■ the creation of a link with tlie Aniericun Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 

■ the successful Hem ti for a new dean, and 

■ the hiring of mi external consultant. 

All of these outcomes were importiuit to the successful 
initiation of the redesign effort. For example, two of the new faculty took active 
leadership roles in the redesign effort. The grmit funds provicJed resources for sup- 
port of necessary redesign functions including: faculty study time, travel to national 
conferences, mid travel to observe the operation of nontradltional teacher educa- 
tional programs. Only minimal support for these activities wjus present before the 
grant. The interim deJin saw a need for relationships to b<* created with profession- 
als at other c()lh>ges mul universities i\s a memis for the professional development 
of the faculty. She decided that AACTE could provide the best coruKH'tlons U) the 
multiple resources needed. She also believed that by working through AA( TE, the 
college could avoid political problems related to forming a partnership with any 
single nearby university. She saw AACTE as a resource for facilitating chmige. 

A r(*j)resentat.ive from the national AA(TE organization 
worked with the interim dciui to set up a frmnework for three faculty retreats. The 
represenliUive suggested that Knowlrdtjv Hasrjor lUv Bn/ipuuN!/ T( wiur (KIMW) 
wouki provide a foundation for beginning the staff development deliberations. The 
represent^itive also identined KBHT authors to act as speakers at the retreats. Fi- 
nally, the AACTE representative identified a person who would act as the extenuil 
consult^uU for progrmn redesign. The extenial consult^uit was initially hired to pro- 
vide: ( 1 ) m tivities for three days of deliberations mnong faculty, which ()(*curred iif- 
ter two days of KBBT authors/speaker's; (2) assistance in plmuiing the .second and 
third retreat.s; mul (U) leadership for the faculty mul administrators in tlu* plmuiing 
of the second mid third retreats. After agreeing to work on the nMreats the external 
consult^uil was asked to consider a longer-term relationship, one that would involve 
the external consultant in several trips to the college over a year's time for the 
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purposo of l('a(llii>; llu» facully in Mumi' nMlc^si^n c^ftoit. llow(»v(»r, no af{r(M»inc»nl wjts 
roacluMi hpcauso: (1) i\w interim (Iran nrodrd nuuv inforniaticin alxuil tlu' 
consiiltiuH/s al)ility to work wttli \\\v raculty, (2) a new drmi was to hv \\\\vi\ witliin a 
(*ouplo ol'inont lis, and (M) consnlUuil wsuilrd inorr inl'onnation about t he i^apac^* 
ity oftlu' facully and adnunlst.ratloii iuul natutv of tlu' redesign rxpcd^itions. 

Tlu' now (loan w^is lured and he^iui work during t he sec- 
ond sununer retreat. His part it^pat ion in the second retreat provided the initial sup- 
poll for the redesign effort. Faculty (juestions ahoiit wliat the new de^ui wouki sukI 
wouki not suppoil were (|uk'kly answered. At tlu* end of t he second summer ret reat 
the intcMim ck»sui and new dean togelher recruited the c^xleinul consultiuU t.o wtwk 
wilh t lie SKUPS for at. kntst one year. 

The external consultant actually worked for two years 
( 1J)HH.}M)) at tlu» SKKPS. TUv llixt year involved Uuee originally sclunUiled wec^k- 
long retreat,s and frecpient on-site work by the corsultant. hi September li)H{), the 
external consultant lu^gan to visit tlie campus I'rom three to flvv days every tluec* 
weeks. The consult^uit worked 10- to M-lunir days wit It a wide variety of {'acuity iuul 
admlnistratoi>>. (See Figure 1.) Slu* also spent several days, luMween eacli visit to 
t lie campus, prepaiing materials and reviewing work done by the fa(*ulty. 

In general, six months were spent expkuing and getting 
nsidy to design structures for the new teacher education progranis. About ruru* 
months were spent on writing programs, and another nine months were spent oo 
tlie pik)ting process and making the revisions that were needed for full implementa- 
tion of the program coui>ies. At the begimiing of the third year the new programs 
were implenu»nted in three depaitment,s. They were approved through the IbrmiU 
governance system. (Sec^ Figure* 2.) 

'Yhv c»xt(»rnal consiilt^uit*s ro|(» was to provide leadership 
for faculty development suul progriun r(»dc»sign. She* saw hei-self as a facilitator Ibr 
change. ()v(»r the two year's slu» worked to: ( 1 ) ( reate rc»adiMc»ss for change (Figure 
2, Points I f)); (2) orgiuu/e laculty to complete conceptual prognun reciesign work 
(Figure* 2, Point,s (i-H); (M) facilitate the faculty's interest and ability to study the im- 
pact of piloted courses (Figure 2. Point })); and (4) facilitate laculty revisions of 
courses and Held expericMU c\s. Following is a description of how the external con- 
sult^uil was involved in the chajige process. 
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Consultant 

A. External Consultant 

B. AACTE Knowledge Base Authors 

C. Program Evaluation 

D. Specialists 



4* 

Faculty & 
Consultant 



6* 

Administration & 
Consultant 



1 

Faculty 

A. Departments 

B. Multiple Programs 

C. Redesign Facilities 

D. Individuals 



All Participants & 
Consultant 



5* 

Faculty/Administration 



Administration 

A. Dean 

B. Previous Dean 

C. Dean's Assistant 



Key. 

'4. Faculty & Consultant 

A. Individuals & Consultants 

B. Faculty In Departmental Groups 

C. Dean s Assistant 



•5. Faculty & Administraton 

A. Deparlnnent Chairs 

B. Union Representative 

C Faculty In Each Department 



•6. Administration & Consultant 
A Dean 

B Previous Dean 

C Consultant 
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Exploring what others think teacher candidates 
sliould know and t>e able to do. 
(Summei/Fall Study Roimais) 

I 

2 

Why considflr redesigning teacher 
education program? 



Fioijro out who you are 
(m()d to talk to ciovt^lop 
shared perceptions) 



Figure out what you are doing. 
(Read course outlms. 
interview students) 



Figure Out what you need 
to know and acquire it. 

I 



JUNE-DECEMBER 
1989 



6 Months 



Identity a place to begin 
your program design 
(Content/Outcomes/ 

E xperiences/Strategm) 



Design program. 
(Write, talk, visit other 
programs) 



8 

Figure out the responses to 
program structure questions. 
(field placements, relationship 
of coursework to performance) 



10 

Complete redesign 
of piloted program. ' 



12 

lmpl«mont and 
maintain program 



9 

Pilot program courses. 



11 

Work through 
' governance 
system. 



9 Months 



□ 




13 

Undertake program 
evaluation 
and research 
activity- 



11 Months 



1990-91 



Continuing program 
evaluation 



□ 



1991 




in 



THE PROCESS OF CHANGE 



T\\v c»xtemal roiisuluuu pitchmvihI lu»r rolo over \\\v two- 
year period of lime as one of fosterlof; fjroup niovement throufjh three change 
phases: dala fjatherinj?, moving the redeslfjo pro(»ess along, mul piloting mul inipli'- 
ntenting redesigned progrmns. Hanies (1»8{}) hypothesized that change in teacher 
education aniM be exanUned from the perspective of 12 factors that interact in a 
given teac her education site. In this description, these influences have been orga- 
ni/,ed to help explain tJie thrc>e phases of chiuige that oc(»urred. 

The influences included in the explanation of the first 
phase of (limige. Data (iathrrim/, are: expectations and first Impressions; history 
and norms; administrative and faculty leadership; assessing faculty capacity, effi- 
cacy, and |)erspectives; faculty assessment of current prognuns; mul conditions mul 
capacity for chmige. In the second phase, Mtwhifi thv Hnhsign hwvss Alovf/, In- 
iluent'es in<1uch»: program definition, initiating capacity building, academic orgmii- 
/ational change, mul strategies. The infiiu^ncvs incliuted in ihe third phase, hlothm 
ami Implnurutimi RviU\sii)uvii Ihvtfmms, are: developing capacity, creating c'on- 
ditions, mul completing trials comurted with studies of practice. I)escripti(ms of 
these thrive phases of chmige mul llu» exlcnuU consulUint's role follow. 

i 

(:iiAr\(;i: piiasi: I: data (;a tiikkinc; 

The first phase of Ihe changt* process, Data (Jathering, 
was inilialed by Ihe c»xlc»rnal consullani for Iwo purposes. First, the consultant 
ru'eded to develop her own underslmuiingof Ihe institution\s context mul goals mul 
her role. Secoiul, thc» Icu^al faculty mul adminislraloi's, along with the consullaiU, 
needed to create shan»d uiulerstmutlngs about Ihe nature of their curreiu progrmns 
mul the for redesign. Data gathering mul analysis would conlrlbiUe to these 
goals. 

Thc» c»xtcMnal consulianrs goal was to construct an un- 
derstanding of Ihe c'onlt^xl. as inlc»n)retc»(! from Ium' per-spective. as well as mi uiuler- 
standingof the* faculty and a% .linist rat ion's p(»i>ipeclives of thai .smne context. That 
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is, slu» nmltMl to constnirt both iu\ outsidor's uiulerstaiuJinfi aiul ait un(loi>5Uuuling 
of tlu? insider's porspertivo. 'Huis. slu» set ai)out t<o idont ify: 

■ the kvy porsonnol (or sUikoholdors) in the effort., 

■ tite nature of the roh> AACTK's national repr(>sentative and tiu> intt»riin 
dem) iuid in nund for her, 

■ tlu> contribution of her role to t.lu» overall rt^fonn pimi, 

1 tlu» interim deiut's expectations for long uutge outconu»s, 

■ the int(»rin\ demt's perspective about tlte faculty and context, mul 

■ the specifics of the phms that had been made for the three retreats luul 
tiu» amount of room tltere was for cliange within tlte establislied phuts. 

Data collection processes includeci participmu obscM-va- 
lion methods and surveys as a nutans of looking systemat ically at tlu> faculty's per- 
spectives. Two questionnaires were used: the Kxxon Survey created by Barnes 
(1989) on fac ulty perceptions of chiutge factors mul a (luestionnaire created by the 
National CvtWvr for FJesearch on Teacher Elducation at Michigmt State University 
that assessed faculty views of teaching and learning. Data from about ;«) percent of 
tlie total faculty were received. The low rate of return was congnient with group 
nonpiulicipation mul isolation nonns in place at tlu* tinu» tlu» redesign work b(»gmi. 
The extenuU consultmit also talked (extensively with faculty, stu(h»nt>5, and adminis- 
trators aiul rviii\ a vjiriety of local docunuMUs. The docunuMU^s included course out- 
lim»s for all current courses offered in three programs, the student tt»aching luuul- 
book, aiul prognuu descriptions, 

Mxpcrtations and Tirst linprcsHioiiM 

(ienc^rating first impressions and IdeiUifying exp(»cfa' 
tions was the consultant s first t^usk. Tlu^ exteniiU consultant lu^gjui this by becom- 
ing involved in planning for the tliree staff developnu»nt retreats with the AACTK 
representative responsible for working with the SP:RPS, The initial plaiming was 
conducted by phone as the local faculty, interim demi. aiul AA(TK < onsultanUs for 
the retreats were hu-ated around tlu* country. The route of conversations led from 
the representative to workshop speakei's, to the interim demi, to a (allege prognuu 
(^valuator, to a l)(»partnu»nt of Administration facMdty nuMuber, to a I)cpartnu»nt of 
Special Kducalion faculty nu»mber, to a nuMuber of the faculty at the t»xternal 
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ronsultanrs own university, and around af?ain. KdcU convorsalion provided addi- 
tional clarity about tlio project. The consultiuit's questions contributed to others' 
clarifying their own roles in the endeavor, their expectations, Uieir commitmenls, 
and the plans for Uie retn^ats. 

Based on the initial data collected, tlie ext4»nuU consultant found that: 

■ the interim dean wtis the primary stakeliolder in the refonn, 

• the extenml consultant was expected to create her own role, 

■ the inti»rim deiui was the primaiy local leader in the refonn effort, 

• the interim dean wanted three new teacher education programs cre- 
ated, and 

■ the faculty were just be(*()ming involved in the idea of a local redesign 
effort. 

Concerning the plans for the retreats, the consultant found that; 

■ the proposed fommt for the initial retrc^at was incongnu^nt with the in* 
terini dean's expectat ions for outcomes, 

• (*on(*eptual links among the topics for the speakers for the retreats 
were not apparent, 

■ lo(*al faculty leadership beyond I he interim deiui wius not visible, and 

■ plans were tentative iniougli that tlu»re was n)om to make changes. 

The iindcM^t^iiulings dc^velopcnl during th(» initial s(*ri(*s of 
conversations served as tlie basis for the interim deiui, AA(TK representiitive, and 
tlie c^xtemal consultiuit lo work out a plmi for the first retreat that, to sonu* extcMit, 
suited ever'yone's needs. The three also agreed that ihv SKK1\S faculty would piu-- 
ticipate in t he planning of t he second iuid third retreats, ' 

A stH'ond phase of the data collection begiui when parl ici^v^ 
pants met for thi^ first tinu* at the first retreat. This phase* of asscvssnuMit is cluuac- 
ttMizcMt by questions alK)Ut (*x|HH'tations iuul first impri*ssions fn)m lM)tli the ( onsultiuil 
iuul facMlty. llie consultant askcni hers(»lf context ;uul organizational qu(»stions such as: 
Who are these people? Who currently provides curriculum, orgmiizational, and pro- 
gnunmali* leadi^rsliip for the collegia? Who will/can/could provide leadership from 
within the s( hool/depaitmentygroup? What do the fa(*ulty think al)out their (*urrenl 
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f)ronran\/lfa('hinK/itwiu'r candidal^ oulconK^s? How do ihvHv prorossors HptMid 
tlu'ir prolossloiuil tinu*? Mow an* iIh\v or>;ain/<(Ml? What is l\\v r(*pulalioo of t his 
SKHPS? Who cm) provide support io ways (hat \hv faculty will fool rowordod? Slu» 
lookod for an8W(»rs lo lluvs(* (|U(*Hli(aiH iu oonv(*rsaUons with faoully, adinlidstraU)i>i, 
sludoiUi4, iuul local n\sid(>nUs. 

Tlu* faoully liad a (liffi^nMil sot of (|uosUoun (hoy waolod 
answorod, which iiuiudod: What aro wo dolug? Who is iu \\\v ^naip? How will I h(* 
Iroalod? What is oxpoolod of lui*? Who is this consullaul? What doos sho know? 
WIml kind of ioadoi»hip will sho provide*? What will sho (hiiik of nio/iis? What is tlu* 
wiusi tiling Hull ciaild happen to luo if this "redesign" actually happens? Who an* 
those* AA(TK authoi-s? Who made* thorn tho oxpc*its? And, can wo tnist Iho consult- 
ant? Those (luostiiuis provid(*d a means for all to make s(*nso initially out of llu* 
rcMroat (*xp(*rion( es. Continuing c(HW(*rsations and coll(M*liv(* n*ading iH' cimunon 
malcTials led to additional shar(*d und(*i>itandiogs, 

It should ho not(*d that answers to tlu'so ipiostions 
( hanged over time*. As nuMnlH*rs of tlu* group got more intormation ahcatl (*a(*h 
otIuM' and studi(*d iuul d(*volopod shared undei^HtjUuiings, their undorsl^uulings rela- 
tive to tlu* (|uestions also changed As tlu* ext(*riud c(uisultant and faculty pro- 
gnvssod through tJu* ii*d(*sjgn elTort, the c|uestloos chsuigiul even furlJier. For example, 
when the cuiriculum stalled lu*ing wiilten, peoph* no longer ;isk(»d "Are w(* going to 
do this?" hut instead Itegan to ask two new (|U(*stions: *1low will I get what I teach 
into th(* n(*w (*urri( ulum?" and "H(»w will we giM sonu* peopU* to (*hange?" 

The extenuil consultant's fii*st impression of the facMdty 
was that there was n vciy div(*i'se nuigi* of professional values among the faindty. 
The faculty's respcuiso to tin* AACTK speakers ranged from "those peo[)le don't 
know anything*' to "wi* are really out of tmu h with professional education research 
and tho(»ry/' Their first r(*spooses to the external consultant rangc*d Iron) hoslih* 
iual s(*lf-pr(H(*ctiv(* \n friendly and n^lliu live. 

ilisiory and INoniis 

As the SKKPS miMUhors and tho (*xt(*riud ccuisultant 
worked t(»g(*ther during the j'irst three retn^ats. mon* clal)orato mulersfandings 
aluMit the context won* dev(*lop(*d. Iidbrmation ahout the histoiy suul nonus of tlu* 
institutiiai provided three* typ(*s of und(*rstandings. Kirst was the und(*rstaiulhig 
ahout what C(uitrihut<*d to the School's curn*nt st^Ue. vSecond was sm H/Hlei*stsuuling 
(H'tlu* imag(*s that faculty, students, and hu al graduates lH*hl ahcMit the programs. 
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TlUrd was m\ uiuU»rslaiullnK of the nonns lor \\\v way pi»o|)h» uilkcnl to viivU other, 
(loflnod relalionslUps aiul c»xpiTiations, and promoted or iiUorlVn»d witli clumgcv 
Those understaiuUnjjs holpod the I'oiusultanl to identify tlie ethos of tlu» ftieuity 
group. 

Infommtion that helped form the initial understandings 
about tlu» schools eurrc»nl state focused prlnuully on \hv role of state govenunent 
in teacher (education. During the period froiu 1U81 to 1980, state colleges were 
asked to make yearly changes. Rilling ( UWO) Illustrates llu* .sense of utter frustra- 
tion th(»se clianges created when she says, "Witli little or no tUne \o consider the 
wisdom or Impact related to the sul)st4Uice of t lu> changes, nor the l)est strategU»s 
for implementation, all moves focused on change In distribution of mul credit re- 
quiremenUs to meet ruunerlcaJ mandates" (p. 7). Thus, for sevenil years tJie faculty, 
without their Input, Imd sec^n their courses depleted mul \\\v remaining cnulits reor- 
gjuUzcKl to meet state inandatc»s. From the faculty's pc^rspective, all of tills change^ 
resulted primarily In a reduction of education credlt^s with the remaining crc»dlts 
used to meet state* mmulates. Within these mandates tlie faculty worked bard to 
nuUntain what they could of I luMr original (*()urses (Killing, lOiM)). 

On the* one* hmul, tlie faculty liad scH^n a U)t of cbimge in 
program structure mul crcnllts tluit result (*d in tlu* loss of tinu» with teaclu^r cmuli- 
dates. On the ot her limul, t hey luul workc*d lumi to keep what was originiUly taught 
in their education program since* th(»y b(*liev(»d tluU it was gocui. To lUv c»xtenuil 
consultant, as mi outsider, at first glmu-e it appeared tluit tlu» programs were sta- 
lioiuiry and tradltioiuil. A secoiul glaiu-e revealed tluU a lot of change^ had takcMi 
placcv Tlu» clumge was mo.stly in munbei's of credlt.s but also liu-ludeil the loss of 
collegiality, up-to-dale coui-se content, ajul crc^atlve coiu>;e in.stnullon. More impor- 
Umtly, i* felt like* a lot of chmige to \ faculty. 

Tlu» luinn lor faculty inlcTaction was primarily oiu» of i.so- 
lation. Faculty rc^ported tluU "once" tlu^y luul l)e(*n a group tluu was coru'criu'd 
about cum»nt K-12 teaching nuMluxIs arul leaniing to t(*ach strategicvs. They came to 
underslmul that tlu\v had lost that close-knit collegiality and now interacted with 
each otIuT only wIumi faculty nuuMlngs w(»re call(*d by the* d(»partnu»nt chairs. Tlu7 
reported that tlu^y saw tlu» pun><>se of tlu» d(»partnu*nl nunMings as Ww Www to give 
oul administrative inlbrmalion and, on occasion, to inform faculty aluuit ach.sis. In 
a crisis situation, the faculty respoiuled by doing whatever was asked by the admin* 
islrator In oth(M' situations, they talked but went off "to do tluMr own thing." One 
faculty nuMulier, rcllecting on his experieiu e at the Sclu)ol, descriluul tlu» situation 
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as Olio whvrv farully vimw to luuiipus Id road lluMr mail, hold roquirod offico hours, 
and touch Ihoir i^htssos. Ufo al Iho SKUPS was unlroubUMi for Iho most pari ai)d 
thing's nui pn^tiy smoothly. Tho primary dooision that noodod to ho inado oach so- 
mostor was who would toaoh what arul whon. Tho systoin for dooidlng thoso quos- 
tioiiK was woll ost^hlishod mxl followod hy dopartiuont ohairs. 

Tlio faculty's isolalioi) from oaoh othor iuid othor profos- 
sioiuils |H»r|H»luuto(l llio stiUas (luo. Kt»w fiu'ully jUt4»ndod oonforiMWH^s, fowor pn*stMit<Hl 
pii|H»rs. Most faculty hi»ld WH'oiuhiry johs or woiv i»iij(a^{(Hl in (nluciUion-rolatod consult- 
in^?. Uasic noods for aftllialion mid acliiovomont woro mot primarily with contjict.s 
oul.sido of tho collogo. Thv norm for what constitutod profossioniU activity was ono 
of fiill-timo toaching {uul/or supervision of student tANichors. Tho SKKPS did not as- 
sij?n linu\ on a roKuUir basis, for r(»si»arcli mid service. The institutional structure of 
Iho School (lid not include any coniniitloo structure that supported rosoar(*h 
and renewal or evaluation of pro^rmus. For example, the (*onsultanl found that 
while numerous paper duuij^es mid r*oui>>e title chmi>;es had been sent through the 
cuniculum committee, these chmiges were not developed by or necessarily sup- 
poiliui by faculty but were handled primarily by the administrators. The reason the 
administrators <li(i not consult faculty was that they wanted to avoid incTeasing 
tension within the faculty group. Tlius, they perceived their actions as protective 
mid supportive of tlie faculty. For example, one year the cliair of a depiulnient had 
rewritten course outlines to meet sl-ate recjuireiiientH. At the beginning of this cur- 
rent red(»sign effoil, some (acuity in<licaled they had not seen the particular (nlition 
of (*oui'se outlines developed by the department diair. 

The extc»nial consultant decided to challenge the profes- 
sional a( tivity nonii. She designed a plmi to orgmii/e a group that would sUuly the 
change process. The intc*nt was to provide support for .scholarship for t wo of th(» 
new fai ully (heavily involved in the chmige process), interim dt»mi, mid ollu^rs; to 
challenge the nonn about iaculty load time; mid to provide a basis forthe School to 
(h.sseniinaie its change process to others in the field. Faculty involved in the re- 
s(»arch project did rcc(Mve load time for their work once the recjucst was made and 
the study was stiuled. 

Analysis of the Kxxcm Suivey data indicated that faculty 
thought tliat the politi(*al orgmii/ation mid the historical mid current context inhib- 
ited and constrained (*hange in the teacher education (urriculum (Putnam, UM)). 
These data helped provide mi insider s sense of the overall effect of the state's ac- 
tions on what appeared to hav(» once h(»en an energetic, creative faculty. 
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AdiniiiiHtrutor and Fac'iilty Loudership 

At the outset of the project, the leadership for change 
consisted of the interim dciui and two special education faculty, I3y the end of the 
first retreat, the consultant identified one first-yeju* faculty member who appeared 
to have leadership potential. By the end of the second retreat one other person, 
newly liired, seemed also to have the cai)acity to provide leadership for change, hn- 
mediately on his arrival, he began tx) support local leadership in the change effort.. 

At the onset of the redesign effort, the three department 
chairs w(»re either not involved or overtly worked agiiinst the redesign. At the crul 
of the first year of the redesign effort , two new chairs were selected. One of the new 
chciirs had provided the leadership for his department's redesign and continued to 
do so into the secont' year of the project. The second chair was involved in the 
department s redesign efforts Initially in a nonsupportive role. As the year pro- 
grevssed, he provided support. As chair, he worked to cUuify what people wanted to 
do and provided the necessary changes in schedules and procedures for implement- 
ing the pilots of new courses. The interim dean figured out the processes forgetting 
things changed and frecjuently made the necessary contactii with public schools and 
college administration for the pilots and prognun implementation. 

While the SERPS was organized by departiuents, the or- 
ganization for the redesign work evolved from the three nifyor sets of players in the 
effort: faculty, administration, and consultant. The administration component in- 
cluded the dean, interim dean, department chairs, and the demi's assistant. (See Fig- 
ure 1, Item 2.) The consultant group included the external consultant, AA(TE 
knowledge bast* authors, s|wcialisLs (e.g., professor>i in altt^nuitive, special education 
preparation programs at other universities), mid a program evaluation consultant. 
The external consultant worked with the other consultants (hiring the organization 
for three retreats mul with the prognun evaluation consultant during the pilot phase 
of th(» redc^sign effort. (See Mgure 1, Item li.) A fourth configuration was the faculty 
consultant groups. (See Figure 1, Item 4.) Cross-group meetings occurred for the 
pun)<)ses of redesign work. For cxiuuple, redesign work necessitated working with 
members of the consultant group, Heading department, and secondary department. 
The dean's assistant met with the secondaiy program group since he was a tea( hing 
mem[)er of (hat program. At tinu^s he also mcM with the elenuMitary group as he 
was concerned about cross-departnu^nt program ccmgruence. The consultanl 
also worked with Ihe faculty/administration configuration composed of depart- 
ment ( hairs, and, Ihe SKRPS union r(>i)resentatives. (See Figure 1, Item 5,) Tlu^ 
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{ulinini.slralloii/consulumi j^rmip iiu^huhMl iJu' <h»an. inlvriin <l(»mi. external (mhisuK • 
mil, aiul, on ociusion. Ihc (»valualion conHullani. (Sec Kif?un' 1, lloni (i.) Finally, al 
linuvs, ihr rxu^rnal ron.sullant nu>( wiih all parliciimnis, (S(u> l%u\v 1. Iloni 7.) 
Those nvaisiowH wviv initial lluvv rvUvdis mul winlvr mul fall work during ihr 
HOfond year. 

Iwiriilty <iuih*r|ilioiiH^ (iapiM ity, aihi MiTirary 

Inrornialiiin ^alluMiMl Iroiu f^roup (lis(Mi.s.sinn.s, ohscMva- 
lions or anil disi'u.ssions with .shulrnl U^aclnMs. and snrv(\v daUi indicalcMl dial llu» 
IjMMilly lu'ld a wide ran^{o of divcM'so ideas ahoul leac hing;, learning, and Ww prepara- 
lion or frachers; Ihcy also had vaiyin^ viewpoints ahoul chan^Jin^! Iheir leather 
preparation proj^ranis. <)ne(» apiin the* surv(\v data helped to inlbnn holh die con- 
siiluuil and lacMilly ahoul llu*f{roiip's idi>as. 

The laeiilly's response* proliN*. (ui hoth cjiavslionnaires. 
porlraycMl, in j^eneral. Ilie laeully its havinj^ a wide ran^{e ot perspeelives. Imw ex 
anipl(\ div(MS(» responses were loiirid relative lo IUmus ahoul whal was eiirrenlly 
happeninf{ in Iheir program (e.^., many laeully said Uiey h(»liev(»d lhal shideni analy- 
sis of vichMilapes of lluMr own leaehinf? never happened, while olhers llioiif;hl il was 
happ(>ninf{ lui a regular hasis). This variance raistul llu> (|ueslion as lo how valid Ihe 
pereeplions of laeully wc»re ahoul Ihe pro^jrani heyond llu'ir own eourses or super- 
vision (»xp(»rienecv Virliially no a^{n»enienl existed anionf{ Ihe faculty on Iheir views 
of leaehiufi and l(»arnin^{{e.^{., Ilie item, "leaehers should avoid j^roiipin^ si iidcMils hy 
ahilily iw l(»v(»l of p(»rfonuan('(»," eliciUMi a hill ran^je cd' responses I'roni "always" to 
"never"), riu^ wide* ranj^eof n»spcuiM(*s appeared also in response loi|iavstions about 
Ihe iniporianee of a l(»aeher\s ahilily l<»: assess and use piipil'.s prior knowledj^e. 
denionslrale a (*on(*epliial unihM'slandinf{ of iieadiMiiic* suhJecM nialhM', and Ihink 
crilieally alunil lluMr own leaehinj^. Kacully showed some . ;. c'eiiienl ahoul wlial 
lh(\v lhoiif{hl was iniporlani in evaliialiufj sliidcMil knowU>d^(> and pcMiornianees in 
<'oui>ic»s {(vfi.. make In^Wul anil W(*ll-siippoi1ed arj^umenls in wrillen wcirk). 

riu* siuiu* survi j^rovichMl a lutsis for under><landing fa< - 
iilly pc»rsp(»elives ahoul lluMiis(»lves as a j^roiip. The survey chila indicated lliat fa< - 
ully Ih>U(>v(mI lhat. as a f{roiip, llu^ hu^kcul vision and lhal lliis conlrihiiled lo ihe prt< 
nimy pixjhkMiis nvsiriclinn ('Iwui^je. 'Ilu^y weiv (»vcMily splil as lo wheUier Uiey helieved 
lhal liu'iilly W(MtMU weit» nol conuuilled lo improvinj^ (Jieir leaclierediiealion proj^rams. 
This lack of vision was also (»vid(Mil in Ihe facully's wrilh'n reaclions to Ihe (»haplers 
Ihey had miii anil procivsscMl wilh Ihe aiilhors of the KUWT volunuv Responses to 
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tJu« infonnaiion nu^cd from "Ihorf is nothing lU'w hero," "our students could novcr 
do thoso thiiifis," "this is a political staUnmMit aiul should be avoided," to "there is a 

lot we should be doing differently." 

The faculty's perceptions of their efficacy as individtuUs, 
infornml gnnips (e.g., people who teach foiuulatioiis), suul formal groups (e.g., jus 
departjneuts juui as a School of Education) primarily reflected the notion that little 
could hv done within the currei\t state ai\d local orgUJiizational struct\ires. The 
school's orgjuiizational structures were not designed for renewal cffort.s (e.g., there 
were no study coimtiittees, reg\ilar colltMiuy, program ovahiation, or program stan- 
dards). The existing txiacher education progrsu.is consisted of isolated courses with 
little or lU) con!\ectio!i betweei\ coiu-sework mui field perfonnmtce criteria. Faculty 
believed they had no power and that their professional decisions were not sup- 
ported by policies (e.g., they l)elieved they had to pass all students In student teach- 
ing). \t\ fact, however, procedures existed to luuidle the student-teacher pit)blems 
the faculty idenUried and for giving incomplete or failing grades, but they were not 
used. AdditioiuUly, the effect of all t he sUite-mandated clumges and their implemen- 
tatkjn seejued lo contrilnite to general feelit\gs of low efllcacy- 

Initially, the consultiml foimd il difficult to detennine the 
faculty's capacity for qualitative chiuige. While mnnerous changes had occurred on 
paper (e.g., there were fewer credits to teach, new coui"se titles and outlines), no 
systematic revision of the programs' goals and curricula had occuned. However, 
since the facility had not worked on the earlier chiuiges. the consullani inferred thai 
it was possible thai, given the opportunity, faculty would become inlelleclually 
( liidlenged iUid invested in progrsun redesign. 
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PKOCKSS ALOM(; 

The initial three retreats provided the basis for designing 
a long-nuige change pnuess. To move the redesign process beyond the .study of the 
KHHT volume, the external consullani JU\d the inleniu dean worked as partners lo 
gel things going, liy October of I he firsi year, Ihe consuluuil look Ihe lead in devel- 
oping a conccplual framework for Ihe redesign pn^-ess. (See Figure 2.) She pro- 
vided direcl leadeixhip in designing Ihe aclivilies for meetings at Ihe beginning of 
the change process. She acted lo gel things started and to establish the nnrm of 
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making progress through individual and group effort. Each meeting was coupled 
with tasks to be accomplished before the next group sessions would occur. The in- 
terim dean took the lead in organizing time and space and in canying out communi- 
cations across the school and in between the consultant's site visits. She was instru- 
mental in "making the plan happen." 

The redesign system included the recurring processes of 
exploring, synthesizing, and designing. Exploring provided opportunities for faculty 
to review their programs, read, and look for new ideas and information. Periodi- 
cally the focus of the session-j was on pulling together what people were learning 
(synthesizing) and on detennining what progress had been made and what else 
needed to be done. Designing was the process of creating and putting in writing the 
goals, substance, and procedures for new teacher education programs. The explor- 
ing and synthesizing activities were the primaiy processes used over the first six 
months and functioned as initial staff development activities. Once designing work 
actually began, exploring and synthesizing continued but were directed by questions 
emanating from the designing tasks. All redesign activities could be characterized 
as one of these processes. The faculty and external consultant used the exploring, 
synthesizing, and designing processes to keep doors open to continuous change, to 
focus and reduce complexity at different times, and to provide direction and prod- 
ucts for review. 

During all sessions the consultant observed and asked 
provocative and clarifying questions. She was challenged by others about her in- 
tent, role, knowledge, jnd ability to provide external leadership for the redesign ef- 
fort. After one meeting a f^cuity member came up to her and confessed that she had 
said what she did during the meeting simply to see if the external consultant could 
handle conflict. As the consultant worked in the context, she began to share her ob- 
servations about the indicators of change, reoccurring roadblocks, and actual 
changes in productivity. 

The coi. I >ant planned activities for developmeiit ses- 
sions that would contribute to the progress of the group. When new information 
was needed, readings or other resources were provided for review and delibera- 
tions. For example, the consultant read program documents; the faculty asked to 
see course outlines from alternative programs at other universities; faculty asked to 
read research papers and articles, chapters related to specific program questions 
(e.g., classroom management and organization). The consultant worked to establish 
a study and investigation mode of exploration. The external consultant established 
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the practice of making on-site visits every three weeks. Between visits faculty were 
asked to review their work to date and to find new questions to be processed during 
the impending visit. Not all groups or individuals completed each task, but over 
time, more faculty followed through and more was accomplished. The norm related 
to faculty discourse, and professional role moved from isolation and entrenchment 
toward one of exploration and productivity. 

Once faculty became engaged in exploration, the exter- 
nal consultant was satisfied that the development of the faculty was in process. 
However, before the faculty would be able to work together to define and design a 
program, their capacity and trust of each other needed to be established. Addition- 
ally, it was realized that the organizational structure (capacity to manage new pro- 
grams and support design work) of the institution needed to be confronted and 
changed. 

Capacity Building 

As stated earlier, the structures in place and the norms of 
the organization did not support the redesign of teacher preparation programs. For 
example, new faculty were told "not to chair meetings" and "to be quiet as they did 
not have tenure." Additionally, no program or evaluation standing committees were 
in place to support/promote redesign. The faculty aJso had not historically been en- 
couraged to engage in redesign work. For example, resources for purchasing schol- 
arly publications as evidenced in the professional library were nonexistent, turn 
around time for word processing requests was frequenUy over a month, and faculty 
felt that giving work to a secretary was asking a favor. 

Thus, the external consultant began building capacity by 
working with the formal leaders to determine their commitment to the project and 
their ability to promote organizational changes and redistribute limited resources, 
Early in the process it became apparent that two levels of commitment from formal 
leaders for building capacity would be necessary. It would take one type of capacity 
to get redesigned programs on paper and yet another capacity to actually imple- 
ment such programs. 

Trust liuilding 

The strategies c inploycd in the early redesign phase fo- 
cused on buildii\g tmst through improving conmnmication and building awareness 
of current practices. Trust was built for two context-specific purposes. First, trust 
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was built that the consultant was there to support the faculty's decisions, not to im- 
port some program from her own institution. Trust was built among the participat- 
ing faculty such that if the faculty did the work and created new programs, then nei- 
ther the formal administrative leaders nor the nonparticipating and negative faculty 
would be able to kill their programs at the last minute. Some faculty had to develop 
trust that they would not be "sold down the river" and end up with yet another pa- 
per change that in reality would not make a difference. And even worse, they would 
have invested their time and have had their hopes for creating and sustaining an in- 
tellectually challenging environment unfulfilled. 

To develop faculty trust in the consultant, the consultant 
adopted the role of advocate for the faculty, to support the study and further defini- 
tion of "their programs." She made clear what she thought and helped faculty to 
build their own positions. She debated with faculty, taking multiple positions on a 
given issue as a means of looking at short- and long-range consequences. She called 
attention to decisions that faculty made during the redesign process, both to be 
sure that faculty were conscious of agreements reached and to clarify whether or 
not any one decision was congruent with prior decisions. During each site visit the 
interim dean asked some faculty from all departments to meet with the consultant 
on a one-to-one basis or in small groups, providing support tor individuals to bo 
heard and for an ever-widening basis of shared infoniiation. Once faculty met with 
the consultant, some asked to continue to meet about once eveiy two visits. 

To support building trust between the consultant and 
leadership of the School, the consultant, the dean, and the interim dean met at least 
twice per visit, and talked about fears, roadblocks built into the current structures, 
and potential support. The deans took action to support the leadership of faculty 
and to include increasing numbers of faculty in the redesign process. 

Trusting that the organization would support changes 
was a major problem. For an entire yeai', some faculty worried that in the end, 
someone would not "let them" implement any plan they created. Once they .started 
to pilot courses, this fear subsided. Attempts from some faculty to stop the change 
process were bothersome too. The naysayers worked to dissuade tentative faculty 
each step of the way. In fact, until the second sunmier, "problem rearing/roadblock 
language" was more apparent in Flariy Childhood and Elementary p:ducation De- 
partment large-group meetings than was "moving forward language." However, the 
incidence decreased steadily from the time of the November meetings in 1988 
(Karwowski & Sharp, 1990). In Januaiy 1989, the faculty reported that they could 
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see they were getting closer to the goal. They had a week-long design session to 
identify the goals they wanted to accomplish in the program curriculum. 

By spring 1989, faculty agreed to pilot courses during the 
next school year. Faculty worry about the '^naysayers" had shifted to worry about 
whether or not formal leaders could solve practical problems, such as changing 
schedules for courses (planned a year earlier) and finding new field sites. The in- 
terim dean's insider knowledge of the institution and the school districts made this 
a short-term worry. 

Developing trust on the part of new faculty who entered 
the redesign process along the way was another task for the external consultant. 
These faculty needed support as they gained entry into the working group and de- 
veloped the trust of their colleagues. The consultant worked with these people to 
encourage their contributions and responsibility for tasks. She also helped "old-timers" 
handle their frustrations when new members failed to follow through by reminding 
them that norms had changed among those who were originally involved and that 
newcomers needed time to make these changes. 

Organizational Support 

When the faculty reviewed their current programs, they 
concluded that they needed to be redesigned. However, as noted above, depart- 
ments were not structured to support the work, and committed faculty worried that 
others had the power to stop the programs from being redesigned. For example, 
they worried that they would invest in redesigned programs, and then others would 
veto them by vote in a department meeting, or that the curriculum committee 
would simply not support the new programs and course outlines. 

Each of three programs approached the academic orga- 
nization problems from a different perspective. One department sought support 
from the department membership early and created a redesign committee with an 
appointed chair. Another department worked out of the department's regularly 
scheduled meetings, acting as a redesign conunittee "of the whole/' In a thin! department, 
a subset of faculty acted as a redesign committee and worked indepc^ndently of the de- 
partment until they had a plan to take to the department for consideration. This 
subset simply did the work and produced a new program design. In the cases of the 
first and third departments, the groups brought along the members of the depart- 
ments in ways that solidified the idea of a program and helped all faculty to under- 
stand the program and the contributions of each course to the expected program 
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outcomes. The department that ac ted out of the committee of the whole struggled 
with the tendency to perpetuate the offering of isolated courses rather than to cre- 
ate a coherent program structure. Their decision to hire an outside person to write 
up courses and submit the program through the governance system contributed to 
this problem. When faculty began piloting courses they finally confronted program- 
matic questions such as: how much content is too much in a given course; what and 
how nuich field work is needed to practice and apply what was taught; and how can 
redundancy of content in courses be reduced? 

l^rogram Dc^nnition and Design 

The initial summer/fall retreats in 1988, at which KBBT 
author spoke and faculty participated in planned deliberations, created the readi- 
ness for faculty to ask the question, **Why redesign our programs?" Initially, faculty 
claimed that their programs were outstanding, or that no new ideas or research had 
been provided during the three retreats to warrant considering the redesign of their 
programs, or that they really did not know what was being taught in the courses. To 
answer the **why" question, the consultant designed two tasks. (See Figure 2, points 
2 and 3.) The first was a process to help faculty understand what they believed indi- 
vidually and as a group about teacher education. These activities were designed to 
facilitate sharing beliefs, values about teaching/learning, and what was being done 
in their programs. The second was an analysis task that involved consultant and 
faculty in the review of course outlines from current programs. The analysis took 
two forms. First, guidelines from various agencies important to the institution and 
to individuals were gathered. These were synthesized and shaped into a vertical 
representation that formed one arm of a matrix. The course names and numbers 
were used to form the other matrix. Some faculty indicated that the Boyer objec- 
tives, NCATE guidelines, and various state and professional subject matter guide- 
lines should be reflected in their courses. Second, small working groups were given 
the task of reviewing each course and indicating where the specific elements were 
found in courses. 

Those tasks provided the basis for faculty to develop 
shared understanding of their programs and to hear what other faculty believed 
was possible or impossible to accomplish in a teacher education program. Oppos- 
ing points of view about teach, r education were identified. One view was that 
teacher education prograiMs had to focus on teaching such things as rote learning 
and following teachers' guides verbatim. An alternative perception was that one 
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reason public schools are in such trouble is because teacher education supports the 
memorization point of view. Analysis of the present teacher education program, 
while a frustrating event for some faculty, resulted in two understandings. (See Fig- 
ure 2, Point 4.) First, formal programs were defined by outsiders rather than by the 
faculty themselves. The existing programs were a conglomeration of isolated 
courses, the content of which depended on who was teaching the section and what 
book was ordered. Second, programs did not have explicit goal statfrrents; thus, 
there was no basis for faculty to have an explicit shared understanding about the 
relationship oi their courses to intended outcomes. 

Taken together, these two sets of activities (Figure 2, 
Points 3 & 4) resulted in a group of faculty being ready to pursue the redesign of 
their programs. The next task relative to the design process was to help faculty de- 
termine what they needed to explore additionally in order to develop new images of 
teacher education. (See Figure 2, Point 5.) This step provided the basis for the shift 
from avoidance or tolerance ("this will all pass") to a position, by a critical mass of 
faculty, of "let's get on with it." This shift brought the groups to the place where it 
was necessary to determine the direction for their design work. 

To determine where each group would enter the design 
deliberations, the groups talked about content, outcomes, experiences, or strate- 
gies as potential starting points for program development. (See Figure 2, Point 6.) 
After exploring all four starting points, each of the three program groups decided to 
start their design work with deliberations about what their graduates would know 
and be able to do. Once some statement of program goals was agreed on, each 
group then moved to identifying the professional knowledge to be included in the 
program curriculum. The curriculum was then sequenced and chunked into 
courses Once a sequence was determined, deliberations turned to how the cumcu- 
lum would be taught and the design of clinical experiences. In general the design 
work occurred following this process. Each of the program groups worked as a 
whole to review written documents or build conceptual frameworks. Small groups 
were formed to work the specifics of an area once general consensus was reached. 
Individuals wrote up the results of small group work, which were then reviewed by 
all involved. 

The external consultant and interim dean provided visual 
representations of frameworks or sequences of professional knowledge. They chal- 
lenged the faculty to be explicit, to daiify their disagreements, and to carry their 
stated goals through the entire set of deliberations. At one tune faculty from each of 
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the program groups visited other universities. The field trips acted as energizers for 
the faculty. The trips also provided concrete examples of teacher education organi- 
zations, activity, and teacher candidate knowledge and performances to help fac- 
ulty build a clear vision of their own program. (Figure 2, Point 7.) To this point in 
the process, 15 months had passed. The next phase involved piloting and revising 
the newly designed programs. 

(:hai\(;k phase uu piloting and imflemeintiing 
rkdksigined programs 

The piloting phase took 11 months and resulted in in- 
creased faculty and institutional capacity. A strategy to study the effects of the pi- 
loted courses was designed as soon as it was evident the courses would be piloted. 
The plans differed in each department. Carrying out and studying the pilots of for- 
mal courses and field work assignments contributed to further development of fac- 
ulty expertise, administrator strategies for managing nontraditional programs, and 
school site capacity for handling new organizations of teacher candidates in 
schools. Poindings from the study of the pilots were used to further refine the rede- 
signed programs. The study of the pilots contributed to faculty's feelings of efficacy. 

Developing capacity, creating conditions, and trials and 
study of practice and of implementation are the key elements of this phase. The 
programs are just being implemented as this chapter is being written. Initial obser- 
vaticms of faculty concerning implementation are included but must be viewed as 
tentative. 

Developing Gapucity ami (treating Gonditicuis 

Concurrent with the design of the programs* new cur- 
ricula, the interim dean, dean, and department chairs worked to find responses to 
questions raised concerning how to pilot and implement the new programs. These 
responses included: 

m changing course schedules and faculty assignments to provide for pilot 
ing courses; 

»i finding new schools in which to place large sets of teacher candidates 
for early field experiences; 
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■ establishing new expectations for field work among supervisors, coop- 
erating teachers, and principals; 

■ clarifying the formats and timeliness for taking the new progranis 
through the institution's governance systems; and 

■ identifying organizational structures to support the continual revision 
and updating of the programs. (See Figure 2, Points,) 

The external consultant kept these questions on the 
agendas for her meetings with the interim dean and dean. Thus, when it was time to 
pilot courses, the procedures to begin and to establish new expectations were in 
place. 

Piloting courses helped create a greater capacity for 
change and feelings of efficacy by providing the faculty with an opportunity to iden- 
tify real problems with which they would be confronted and to solve those problems 
while they were in the frame of mind to "experiment and tiy new things." Faculty 
found that both they and the public schools could do things that they had previously 
thought impossible. Faculty who were invested in keeping the status quo found 
their a^-guments against change confronted. Threats made by naysayers about what 
would happen when the new program was implemented were found to be empty. 
The pilot, in fact, helped the faculty see that they had the ability to problem-solve, 
that not all problems were unsolvable, and that there were even more people in Uie 
public schools and college who were supportive of the change effort. 

Trials and Study of Prartire 

The process used for the pilots varied by program group. 
The most formal was that carried out by the elementary certification program. This 
group followed a six-step process that was open to the involvement of all the 
department's faculty. During the early steps in the process, the external consultant 
provided leadership for group deliberations. Later in the process, when the courses 
were piloted and being revised, the interim dean and others took more and more re- 
sponsibility for group leadership and processing. The steps were as follows. 

Step 1 included reaching agreement on course outlines 
and actually teaching the courses. In teaching the new courses, faculty ran into sev- 
eral problems. When faculty communicated new standards to student^s, they found 
the students expected coursework to be similar to that reported by former stu- 
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dents, and they reacted with resentful statements indicating that they should not be 
expected to do more or to do different things than students in previous years. Fac- 
ulty teaching the same course were uneven in their own ability to deliver it, and by 
the end of the semester, students began to react that they were not '^getting what 
others were being taught." 

Step 2 included the external consultant's review of writ- 
ten work from each section and interviev^^ with students in the presence of the instruc- 
tor. The primaiy question that the consultant used to focus her review and interviews 
was: How are assignments, written student responses, and students' verbal articulation 
of the professional knowledge and performances linked to stated program goals 
and course objectives? To help answer this question, faculty asked three members 
of each of their classes to participate in helping them study the effects of their new 
courses. They invited students they felt would best represent the range of reactions 
the faculty were getting in their courses. Students were told that the external con- 
sultant would look at their work and talk with them once a month. The faculty then 
sent the consultant copies of student work, which were reviewed and from which 
interview questions were developed. Once a month the students, consultant, and 
faculty met. Faculty and students sat in a "fish bowP arrangement, and the consult- 
ant and students talked. Students were grouped by specific courses for these delib- 
erations. Only faculty knew which students were in whose section. 

Step 3 included deliberations among faculty teaching a 
specific course. Faculty met weekly to talk about instruction and reactions to their 
instruction, student progress, and conceptual problems that students were encoun- 
tering. They called the external consultant to discuss problems, insights, and rec- 
ommended chai^ges. 

Step 4 focused on deliberations among faculty teaching 
all the different pilot courses. In these sessions, the consultants role was to ask 
questions, help raise issues, and to keep responses to problems always tentative. 
Throughout all discussions the consultant facilitated deliberations so that topics 
were considered in light of stated program goals, course objectives, or general pro- 
gram expectations. 

For the elementary certification group, the pilot (See Fig- 
ure 2, Point 9) was also the time that they began "Friday Breakfast Deliberations." 
One faculty member invited all of the faculty piloting couises to have breakfast at 
her house once every three weeks. Having faculty, administrators, and a consultant 
sitting around a large oval table provided the occasions for faculty to reconnect so- 
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cially, to problem solve, to "get it off niy chest," to challenge each other, and to pro- 
vide ways to support each other. 

The "FYiday Occasion" also provided a way to plaii short- 
and long-tenn changes. For example, change in who would teach which courses 
arose when two members found that their courses were suffering because of ex- 
treme differences in their styles. Thus, Friday meetings provided the opportunity 
for faculty to begin to verbalize, hear, and work out problems related to: things that 
a member of group could "not live with," social support, student responses to in- 
creased expectations, and organizational supports that were needed. It should be 
noted that problems of the "can't live with it" variety resolved themselves as clarity 
about courses and program outcomes was accomplished. Individuals who thought 
they would never be able to work in the same courses with others ended up as 
members of some of the strongest partnerships. The previous experiences in pro- 
gram definition and design provided the basis for new professional relationships. 
The new activity, "Friday Breakfasts," added a personal/professional aspect to the 
working group's relationships. Time invested in working on the redesign and meet- 
ing in someone*s home fused to help individuals make commitments and take in- 
structional risks that had appeared unattainable before. 

Piloting was hard on the faculty for a number of reasons. 
Some faculty found that they were spending more time at work (on campus and in 
meetings, and being challenged by their colleagues). The professional program de- 
velopment work at the School took more hours and was requiring more intellectual 
engagement than the old work norm. The serenity of teaching "my" classes, attend- 
ing department meetings, holding office hours, and taking care of mail was dis- 
rupted Perhaps an even bigger problem existed for faculty who saw themselves as 
the professors whom students "liked," These professors found they were "in con- 
flict" with the students over the new norms of performance and general academic 
standards. Because of this conflict, one professor stopped talking to the consultant 
for several weeks. The consultant encouraged movement forward and sticking to 
the course plan. 

Faculty seemed to lack strategies for talking with stu- 
dents who were "upset" with them. Further, faculty were not used to being tokl 
negative thmgs about "their" courses or "their" tea( hing. On the other hand, faculty 
who initially had reputations as having high stmulards were also confronted with 
the sanu* student talk about "nonns in the program." However, this group of faculty 
focused on improving their instniction and being more expli( it with their students 
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about what they were learning and how the learning was connected to teaching per- 
formance. They contacted the consultant by phone and talked with each other 
about their teaching. The consultant suggested specific course activities and re- 
sponses to student comments. As the quality of their instruction increased and their 
activities and assignments more closely matched the stated course objectives, nega- 
tive feedback from students decreased. These faculty became tba "favored" faculty. 
Presently the unevenness of faculty and course quality has resulted in students be- 
ing unhappy with "lower quality" course instruction. Both faculty and the external 
consultant predict this will remain a problem until all faculty are committed to fa- 
cilitating the teacher candidates* learning as related to the contribution a particular 
course makes to the overall program. 

It was not until the first part of the second semester of 
the pilot that faculty believed that their change effort was worth it. By the time the 
second semester of the pilot occurred, faculty were teaching one course they had 
piloted the first semester and a second new course In the sequence. They taught the 
new courses to students who had been in the first semester pilot. The results of 
their instruction during the first semester were immediately apparent. As the stu- 
dents began to use the knowledge taught in the first semester pilot courses in sub- 
sequent courses, the faculty saw the potential for achieving a systematic program 
and became invested in making the additional changes that would be needed for 
implementation of the program. At this point, the consultant's role shifted from one 
of support and providing reconmiendations for changes in teaching to one of chal- 
lenging the faculty. 

The pilot resulted in the clarification of what was needed 
for the new program to be implemented in each department. Faculty found that: 

■ pilot courses had too much content in them, 

■ faculty carried too many old teaching activities into the new courses 
that were unrelated to new expected outcomes, 

■ explicit field assignments and evaluation criteria throughout the 
programs were needed, 

■ standards anumg faculty were incongraent, 

■ communii^ation was needed with field sites about what students 
needed to observe and do, and 
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■ teacher (Candidates could do all sorts of things that were not previously 
expected. (See Figure 2, Points 7 & 8.) 

The consultant helped work out specific responses to 
each of the above, sometimes working with groups, sometimes with individuals, but 
always working from their initial ideas. 

Step 5 consisted of field trips. Once again the faculty vis- 
ited other universities to look at their teacher preparation programs. Some faculty 
visited the same program they had seen a year earlier. Based on their pilot experi- 
ences, tlie second visit provided them with the opportunity to ask different questions and 
to observe university faculty, teacher candidates, and cooperating teachers from 
new perspectives. 

Step 6 was the redesign of the new curriculum sequence 
and piloted courses. (See F'igure 2, Point 10.) The pilot provided data that raised 
questions about the sequence of the content and the quantity of ideas that could be 
taught so that candidates would be able to use the professional knowledge in their 
practice. In June, the faculty rewrote their curriculum sequence and course out- 
lines. These were submitted to the governance system. (See Figure 2, Point 11.) In 
August, the faculty reviewed the course outlines once again. They then worked to 
complete: the design of field notebooks for teacher candidates and cooperating 
teachers; student teacher requirements, evaluation instruments, and nonns for ob- 
serving and debriefing students; and written course assignments, field assignments, 
and exams for courses. 

Implementation 

The implementation of the programs began in fall 1990, 
26 months from the beginning of the fonnal redesign effort (Figure 2, Point 12) and 
as this chapter was being written. Thus, questions still exist about whether the for- 
mal organizational structure can sustain the faculty's enthusiasm, continual re- 
newal, and upgrading for quality. Some reports indicate that field supervisors who 
do not teach courses are unwilling to facilitate early field experience assignments 
or related evaluations of performances. Faculty teaching courses, however, report 
congruence between the students* courses and support of teachers. 

A professor who participated in the original ( hange 
study wrote a proposal (funded locally) to study the implementation year. This 
study, now in pr()Ci\ss, is focused on faculty attitudes and student outcomes. (See 
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Figure 2, Point 13.) It should contribute to the program's evolution over time. (See 
Figure 2, Point 14,) 

Currently, it is evident that the discourse norms of old 
are still a part of the cul* ;re. Some faculty believe that the external consultant 
should have continued to work through the first year of implementation. This 
would have provided faculty with the support needed to establish new norms nec- 
essary for quality program evolution. 



EXTERNAL CONSULTANT'S 
COMMITMENTS AND JUDGMENTS 

Creating new programs requires developing new visions, 
making images concrete, and trying to do new things. The doing of each of these 
brings with it the creation of new problems, miscommunications, and the need for 
new social discourse and problem-solving norms. To handle the problems, the rela- 
tionships among developers need to be such that they weather the problems as tliey 
occur. 

In this redesign project two m^or themes explain the 
process of relationship-building between the external consultant and the faculty. 
The first theme is consultant commitment to the goal of local redesign of teacher 
edu(*ation programs. The second theme is objective judgments. 

Commitment to the goal of local redesign means that the 
external consultant makes decisions based on the assumption that ()rograms will be 
redesigned and that the redesign work will be the result of the faculty's capacity, 
desires, and work, and what is currently acceptable as sound educational theory 
and research. The second thenu\ objective judgments, means that ttie consultant 
uses information about the context and professional knowledge to foster the 
change process ajid sees problems as things to be resolved in the process of pro- 
gram redesign. For example, the consultant used assessment information to make 
decisions that would support the goal of locally redesigned programs, rather than 
using information to formulate subjective judgments about the worth or value 
of individuals. 
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Three principles at Interplay during the redesign process 
were found to contribute to the building of relationships necessary for redesign 
work. These are; intensity of work, role versus personal orientation to work, and di- 
verse representation. 

IlNTEINSn Y OF WORK 

The intensity of the working relationship contributed to 
the speed with which the core group developed trust and the increase in numbers 
of participating faculty. The consultant's work schedule "on site" was usually from 
8 a.m. to 9 p.m. for four days every three or four weeks. The typical schedule was to 
meet at the beginning and end of each site visit with the dean and interim dean. 
Each department that was redesigning a program scheduled a half-day of working 
time as a group with the consultant. Individuals scheduled appointments to talk 
about specific redesign problems, to get feedback, and to explore ideas from the 
various readings that were studied. Lunches and dinners were generally working 
sessions. During the first year, lunch and dinner times provided informal opportuni- 
ties for individuals or pairs of faculty to get to know the consultant, to discuss their 
redesign ideas, to talk about their fears, and. to share their perceptions about the 
change process. During the second year, individuals scheduled dinner meetings to 
work on tasks related to instruction, course assignments, or field assignments. 
Breakfast meetings with the consultant were added during the pilot year by the el- 
ementaiy department. 

The consultant s work across many groups and individu- 
als provided local faculty with an increased work and meeting schedule, but no one 
person had to be involved all the time. A balance had to be struck between redesign 
work and the maintenance of their ongoing teacher education programs. Related to 
this balance, several discussions occurred during the design work about the ten- 
sions regarding their own competence that faculty experienced. 

COiNSULTAINT'S KOLK OHIKNTATION 

The external consultant kept in mind that her role was t o 
facilitate the design of teacher education programs. As an external c:onsultant she 
was able to ask tough questions of everyone, including herself. The questions dial- 
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lenged or asked for clarification about beliefs, values, assumptions, and past prac- 
tices. While all external consultants can do this, a new responsibility becomes asso- 
ciated with asking questions when the consultant becomes an insider consultant 
and is part of the ongoing redesign effort. The insider consultant's membership in 
the groups and her continuous reappearance kept her involved in helping to answer 
those tough questions, as well as in asking them responsibly. The effect of this 
involvement was to support faculty in figuring out responses to the difficult ques- 
tions. The consultant acted as a resource rather than simply a critic. Being con- 
nected and moving to "inside consultant role" insured that "tough questions" asked 
were timely and helpful ones for the context. The insider consultant role provided 
the ccr^sultant with the security that there was time to ask the critical questions, the 
opportunity to lead and work with the people involved, and the responsibility to 
challenge and provide necessaiy support so that progress occurred. 

The consultant had no vested interest in a particular pro- 
gram curriculum or outcome, as her role was to help faculty create ''their own*" pro- 
gram. Her job was to help faculty keep, at a conscious level, what was currently 
thought to be sound educational practice in the area of teacher preparation and 
learning to teach; to ask questions relative to applications of standards from profes- 
sional organizations; and to help them define, pilot, and implement their ideas. 
Thus, the consultant did not insist that any set of recommendations be followed but 
questioned why they would or would not be considered and, ultimately, why they 
were discarded or accepted. 

The nature of the work that the consultant did over the 
two-yrar period included a wide range of tasks, such as: challenging assumptions 
and practices, supporting conflict, encouraging risks, soothing impatient and fed-up 
leaders, yynthesizing position papers, creating representations of abstract ideas 
generated by faculty development groups, and giving feedback on written work. 
The consultant did not do the redesign work for the faculty groups. She acted as a 
member of groups who were struggling with the problems and questions. (Given 
that the context was different from that of her home institution, these were also 
real problems for her.) She had to work them :\ rough with the faculty. She had no 
preconceived answers. This reinforced the r^a^^ultant role as an inside consultant 
and ihe local faculty as the owners of the p- 

Providing conceptual frameworks based on group delib- 
erations appeared to promote progress; at times when groups were stuck, the 
consultant proposed conceptual orgaiuzational structures. Faculty also proposed 
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conceptual and procedural structures as the process moved along and the structure 
of the new programs became clearer. Further, the consultant worked with indi- 
viduals to support their work with others. Perhaps most challenging was helping 
faculty to identify roadblocks and see them as problems to solve rather than as per- 
sonal attacks. 

The consultant provided challenge and support for both 
faculty and administrators, Consultant characteristics identified by the dean as cru- 
cial to the success of program redesign effort included: 

■ knowledge about program redesign, educational theory, research, K-12 
teaching and learning, and teacher preparation; 

■ interpersonal skills relative to assertivenoss, acceptance, flexibility, and 
congruence; 

■ goal orientation; and 

■ experience in the field of teacher education, program curriculum de- 
sign, and university level staff development work. 

In most cases the role is not unlike that of a hockey 
coach (Duffy, 1990). Hockey coaches do not teach players plays. Instead they help 
them figure out how to see their environment and use it to accomplish the goal. 

DIVERSK RKPRESENTATIOIN 

Redesign relationships need to support the valuing of di- 
verse ideas, including diverse intellectual contributions and perspectives from 
a variety of people. Valuing diverse contributions is critical to the design of a new 
program if faculty are to develop ownership and if the new program is to reflect 
their conceptions of teaching, learning, and learning to teach. Redesigning pro- 
grams brings with it the "threat" to the status quo and disruption of the comfort of 
faculty and administrators. As discussed earlier, trust and respect are necessary in 
order to progress through the period of time that the redesign takes. 

Even with unconditional trust and respect among most 
participanus, problems will inevitably occur. In reality, some structure of trust and 
respect relative to the redesign period will need to be established. In the case de- 
scribed in this chapter, unconditional tiiist and respect were developed oiily among 
the external consultant and a subset of the total redesign group. The interin\ dean 
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played a niiyor role in initially getting a diverse set of faculty to spend individual 
time (e.g., eat lunch or dinner) with the consultant. This provided contact with a di- 
verse set of faculty, and it resulted in opportunities for the consultant to learn about 
the wide range of perspectives held in the School. The sanie results may not have 
occuired if the interim dean's effort to diversify contacts had not been made. One 
outcome of exposing diverse faculty to the consultant was to encourage participa- 
tion of more faculty members. When the c onsultant was not trusted by a given fac- 
ulty member, however, some other member of the core development team served a 
similar function. 

The relationships among the core group grew over time 
iuid resulttnl in a number of faculty communicating directly and frequently with the 
consultant. They telephoned and wrote between site visits. They invited the con- 
sultant to conferences and to participate in writing papers and preparing presenta- 
tions. The consultant moved from visitor consultant to an external consultant to an 
inside consultant. She remained a consultant in the sense that she never became 
vested in the particular program they designed or in local politics. The consultant 
frequently talked about "being adopted by some of the Schools faculty" during the 
redesign process. She observed that now when she attends national conferences, 
she is treated as a valued colleague by a wide range if **local site** faculty. 

For the consultant, the experience provided insights 
about four key factors in a chtmge process. A primary factor was the need to under- 
stand the context. This meant that she needed to get to know the faculty, their 
strengths and capacities, who stuck with things and followed through, and who 
could be counted on for what. She also needed to undei^tand what local politics ex- 
isted, what administrators could and would support, what the nature of support and 
challenge to faculty consultant and administrators would be, and what level of 
change would be possible in a given length of time. For example, after the consult- 
ant had worked with the faculty for about four months, she realized that by summer 
1989, it might be possible for the departments to have new programs on paper. 
Wluniier or not faculty would ever implement the programs was a question that was 
dependent on change in the enviromnent and the capacity of individual faculty. 

Understanding the people and institution from the 
consultant's perspective was only one pai1 of the understandings that had to be de- 
veloped. A r elated factor, and e(iually important, was developing an undersfanding 
of the <H)ntext from the perspective of the local faculty. This included not only un- 
covering their ideas about why things were as they were, but also what change 
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might be worthwhile and probable. As the process unfolded the consultant kept in 
mind that what was being learned had to be interpreted from the perspectives of the 
faculty members themselves. That is, whatever is happening is being experienced 
by the faculty in ways that may differ significantly from that of the consultant. Un- 
derstanding the faculty's interpretations helps with plans for developing effective 
working groups and assessing progress. 

A second factor thai became apparent to the consultant 
was the need to build a professional community. This need is even more evident to- 
day, as the programs are in their first semester of implementation, than it was dur- 
ing the pilot. During the redesign work the external consultant's role reinforced and 
supported a professional community. The professional community norms that were 
initiated contributed to the successful design and piloting of programs. For ex- 
ample, during tense deliberations, the consultant acted to keep conversation open 
when someone acted to set up roadblocks to progress. She would offer multiple 
suggestions, raise new questions, and illustrate different responses to a given prob- 
lem. Another contribution to the professional community was her role in helping to 
fmd solutions and actions that suited a wide variety of people. 

A third factor was the importance of effective leadership 
among faculty and administrators. From the consultant's perspective, faculty and 
administrator leaders are critical to initiating, advancing, and carrying out change. 
Neither faculty nor administrators can carry out redesign work alone. The in.por- 
tance of having shared visions and support for the redesign cannot be overstated. 

A fourth important factor was the capacity to accommo- 
date ambiguity and error. The increase in stress on the institutional structures and 
individuals must be expected. Feelings related to survival appear to be dependent 
on members trusting the knowledge, motives, and skills of others, as well as having 
faith in their own capacities. While risk to individuals seemed to diminish as goals 
were identified and individuals begin to make commitments, tension for the system 
is likely to continue well beyond initial program implementation. 
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FURTHER QUESTIONS 

Program redesign with the use of a consultant in a lead- 
ership role raises many questions. Among these are: Was all of this necessary as 
part of the change process? What is the nature of the relationships among people 
that are needed for change? What is the best balance to strike between interper- 
sonal relationships and distance? What site-specific circumstances could alter the 
external consultant's role? As the process of redesign is undertaken in other institu- 
tions, answers to these and related questions may emerge. 
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Ovei'view. While the goal of the preceding chapter 
was to engage faculty within a single unit of the university in reforming the profes- 
sional studies component of a teachc r education program, this chapter describes ef- 
forts to engender institutional support across several units of a large university. The 
approach described in this case was designed to build support by allowing fac - 
ulty within eveiy department that contributed to the education of teachers to have 
input at several stages of the redesign process. The approach was based on the 
premise that support for the program would be more likely if the resulting de- 
sign contained elements of tJie diverse perspectives and interests of different fac- 
ulty groups across campus. Through analysis of the tensions and fuistrations that 
atcon\p;«iy such collaboration, questions are raised concerning the limits of shared 
understandings for reconciling fundamental dif<'erences in .view of competing re- 
form agendas. Althon^j deliberations were often seen as uncomfortable and 
frustrating, tjie educative vaJue of iiaving open discussions about the education of 
teachers is highlighted as critical to impro^'iiig Uie status of U'acher education on univer- 
sity campuses. ■ 
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When components of a teacher education program are 
the responsibility of different departments of the university, dialogue across these 
departments about the purposes and goals of the total program is traditionally 
nonexistent. Yet, deliberation about the conception of the teacher that guides the 
selection of essential content should be consistent across the different elements, if 
the student's preparation to teach is to be experienced as coherent. Creating a 
forum within which common understandings can be shaped is a challenging en- 
terprise. But the task is essential if comprehensive change in the total program 
is to be accomplished. 

As part of its attempt to leform its teacher education 
program, one of the 11 institutions in the Michigan State University Exxon project 
addressed this problem through the approach described here. This case describes 
how one institution structured opportunities for discussions that involved rep- 
resentative faculty and administrators from across the univereity, and teachers and 
administrators from the public schools. These deliberations spanned one academic 
year and culminated in proposals that are currently undergoing further refinement 
and negotiation in preparation for academic governance review. The inclusive 
approach used brought into focus the diverse perspectives held by different groups 
about teaching and teacher education, and highlighted the tensions that have 
historically made comprehensive change of the total teacher education program 
pi'oblematic. This case description discusses those tensions, and ways that the 
original f^mposal is being modified to respond to the diverse interests of all participants. 

Deliberation around issues of teacher education reform 
occurred at several levels, and included a variety of participants over time. Figure 1 
illustrates the groups that were organized to deliberate about the redesign of the 
teacher education program. Faculty within the Department of Teacher Education 
began the discussions in 1986-87. Small facult> groups were formed at that time to 
consider the criticisms and calls for reform of teacher education that were part of 
the national debate about the quality of teaching and teacher education. 

In spring 1987, the advisory committee of the Depart- 
ment of Teacher P^ducation invited the advisory groups of the other departments in 
the college to join them in initiating a proposal for pursuing these ideas on a 
collegewide basis. The proposal was drafted in the form of a resolution and was 
submitted to the College Council, a body comprising faculty representatives from 
each department, the department chairs, and chairs of each of the standing commit- 
tees within the College of Education for discussion. The College Coum il then 
established a task force with membership carefully planned to include faculty from 
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Council of Deans ana Teacher Education Council 
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CotlOQe of Education 
College Council Appointed Atl-Coiiege Task Force 
Recommendations Reported. Septem^r 1986 



Council of Deans and Teacf>er Education Council 



Team A 

Colleges of Natural Science. 
Agriculture, and Education 

Majors in: 
Agriculture 
Biological Science 
Mathmatics 
P" viiu'.i Education 
P.-Vi.oai Science 



Team B 

Colleges of Arts and Letters 
Communication Arts, and 
Education 

Majors in: 
Art 

Audiology & Speech Science 
English 

Foreign Languages 
History 
Journalism 
Music 
Theatre 



Team C 

Colleges of Social Science 
James Madison. Human Ecology, 
and Education 

Majors in: 

Child Development 
Home Economics 
Muitidisclpimary Social Science 
Social Science (James Madison) 




Reps From A, B, and C Synthesized Recommendr.tions From 
The Three Groups and Proposed Revision 
ot College of Education Task Force R^mmendations 



Working Group 1 
Oesrgn of Professional 
Studies 



Working Group 2 
Design o1 Program 
Credit Blocks and 
Negotiation 

with Other Col:eges 



Working Group 3 

Design of Clinical 
Experience and 
Intersection 
with PDS 



Working Group 4 
Student Assessment, 
and Program Review 
and bvaluatron 




Individual Discussions with Departments and TEC Discussions 



Working Group 5 
Program and Course Descriptions 

I 



Academic Governancu 



□ 



Key 

TEC Teacher Education Council 

POS Proiessionai Development School 



Figure 7. Dolioorativo Procoss 
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all depaitnionts of the college. That group met across the span of one year and 
haniniered out goals for improving the existing program. Further, the task force 
outlined strategies for communicating with others in departments that were 
providing general education courses and specialty area studies for teacher can- 
didates, to test the validity of the stated goals and to develop consensus concerning 
ways to achieve these goals with students. 

The goal of extending the conversation held a purpose 
beyond wanting to establish dialogue among those faculty and administrators who 
shared some responsibility for the teacher education program and, thus, were 
stakeholders in the enten)rise. Support from faculty and administrators across the 
several departments of the university was seen as essential It was assumed that 
such support could be built through reasoned deliberations and that faculty across 
the campus would come to share ownership for whatever proposals eventually 
would be submitted through academic governance. 

Creating a structure within which to develop support and 
ownei^ship, and selecting participants were in themselves difficult tasks. Deciding 
how to begin such a conversation was complicated because of the diversity of 
backgounds and interests of various stakeholders. The organization timt was estab- 
lished to carry on these discussions was based on the assumption that faculty from 
the arts and sciences would be more likely to see the discussions as relevant and 
worthy of their time investment if they felt that the outcomes of the deliberations 
would directly affect students mooring in their departments. Thus, it was ivasoned, 
it would make sense to organize discussions by disciplinary areas. In contrast to 
tliis view, however, was the argument that while schools require teachers who can 
teach the various subject matters, schools also need teachers who understand 
conditions that extend beyond the teaching of those subjects as they work with 
learners, parents, communities, and social agencies. Organizing groups that 
paralleled the professional workplace, therefore, would bring cross-disciplinary 
poi-spectives to the discussion of problems of educating youth, 

F\irthermore, the fomm would be more likely to ac^iieve 
its goals if parti(^ipmits entered into discussions in good faith, willing to share their 
points of view openly, to weigh iu^gunients for and against different positions, and 
to (»ome to reasoned conclusions about what could be done collectively to ensure 
that prospective teachers were well educated and prepared to engage in profes- 
sional work. On thi^ one hand, the effort could quickly become a shambles if 
participants chose to use the fonnn to argue tluur own perspectives unc^riticiUly. It 
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was assumed that participating in this kind of dialogue would be more comfortable 
within faculty groups who had some common experiences and perspective, and 
from whom individual faculty could expect support as well as challenge. Thus, 
it was concluded, participants should be grouped so that the discussion could 
center on students from related fields that had a common disciplinary base. 
This arrangement would allow faculty to focus on the students with whom they 
were familiar, but would force them to generalize to students beyond their m^ors. 

In the end, it was determined that these considerations 
should be accommodated within teams that brought faculty from related disciplines 
together, with faculty that represented different approaches to educational di- 
lemmas. Then to ensure that cross-disciplinary perspectives were represented, 
participants from all of the departments of the college of education with back- 
grounds in social, philosophical, and psychological foundation areas, mathematics, 
science, literacy, social studies, history, and clinical studies were included on each 
team. Based on this rationale, three teams were formed: 

■ one with primary participation from the Colleges of Natural Sciences 
and Agriculture that included faculty from mathematics and various sci- 
ence areas, agriculture, and physical education; 

■ one with the Colleges of Arts and Letters and Communication Arts that 
included English, history, foreign languages, art. music, audiology and 
speech sciences, and journalism; and 

■ one with the Colleges of Social Sciences and Human Ecology that 
brought together faculty from the various social sciences, early 
childhood education, and home economics education. 

Resistance to the idea of such comprehensive delib- 
eration showed itself almost immediately. While deans of the various colleges 
supported the idea that the institution should join the Holmes Group, and although 
they had been kept informed throughout eariier discussions, they expressed 
concern that they had not given formal approval for the College of Education's 
recommendations. When the proposal to engage in deliberation about these ideas 
was first discussed with department chairs and selected faculty, some deans 
wondered if they were being bypassed and asked that faculty be appointed through 
their offices. Other deans preferred that a College of Education representative 
contact department chairs, and still others were comfortable with faculty being 
contacted directly. 
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On later reflection, it was clear that many of the tensions 
felt initially within the teams arose from the ambiguity of the situation. While the 
recommendations of the College of Education task force were used as a spring- 
board for discussions, teams were encouraged not to let these ideas constrain their 
consideration of other promising directions. The task force report had focused on 
four primary goals that this group wanted for all graduates of the teacher education 
program and had recommended continuation of program features that ensure 
articulation and program coherence. Specifically, the program should: 

■ instill deep understanding of subject matter disciplines and related con- 
tent specific pegagogy; 

■ inculcate a deep commitment to equitable access for all children to 
valuable, empowering knowledge, and develop the capacity of 
graduates to work with children having special educational needs; 

■ equip graduates to establish "learning communities" in their classrooms 
and schools, in order to realize the goals of academic learning and so- 
cial justice; and 

■ instill professional norms that would improve graduates' engagement in 
the profession, decision-making, and practice in the future. 

In addition, the College of Education task force had 
recommended that professional and clinical study be integrated with study of the 
major field within a liberal baccalaureate degree program, with certification coming 
at the end of a master's degree that included an extensive internship around 
extended professional roles for teachers. A specific proposal for program credit 
blocks and courses had not yet been drafted. Since the College of Education faculty 
wanted such a proposal to reflect the broad interests of the university community, 
the idea was to talk about what was needed and possible ways to respond to those 
needs collectively. The actual design of the curriculum and ways that it would be 
delivered were to be accomplished through later developmental work. The College 
of Education had proposed deliberation about ideas, and wanted both reaction to 
the proposals and suggestions from other stakeholders on other ways to proceed. 
The teams were asked to consider these recommendations, generate others, and 
come to some agreement that could shape the final plans, 

In hindsight, the planners might have anticipated the 
difficuhy inherent in talking, at a conceptual level, about ideas that, if adopted, 
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would strongly affect the work of the discussants. Political and resource questions 
were raised repeatedly. Faculty expressed their unwillingness to spend time talking 
about visions that might not come to fruition, They saw time spent in this way as a 
waste of valuable energies. Some wanted assurance that whatever they canie up 
with would be inipleniented without change. Others had difficulty imagining how 
teacher education could be done differently because no additional resources had 
been promised. Still others saw the political difficulties of trying to change the 
structure and nature of the teacher education program and felt powerless to 
confront these realities. 

Other tensions stemmed froni very different perceptions 
among participanUi about what teachers need to know and be able to do, in order to 
begin to teach. Faculty across all units had strong beli( fs about what prospective 
teachers should and should not study, and what they coi.ld and could not learn. The 
preparation of elementaiy teachers is a case in point. The proposal for elementaiy 
education students to have a regular academic major was not universally embraced 
by faculty as a good idea While most saw the need for elementary teachers to have 
deeper understandings of the subjects they teach, they questioned the feasibility of 
such a requirement. For some, the idea of an academic m^or for elementary candi- 
dates seemed ludicrous because they did not accept the premise that elementaiy 
teachers need to know a great deal more about the content they would be teaching 
than is actually taught in the elementary curriculum. Ac cording to this view, prepa- 
ration to teach a subject to small children requires knowing little more than intro- 
ductory level coursework in the various areas. Others saw the requirement for an 
academic major as foolish because they believed that aspiring elementary teachers 
would not be able to pass the courses required of a "regular" nijyor. Despite the fact 
that the current all-university grade point average for students admitted to the 
elementaiy education program is as high as that of students accepted by disciplin- 
ary departments for their majors, the perception that these students are unable to 
succeed in rigorous programs persists among some faculty in the arts and sciences. 

De.spite these dissenting views, however, most team par- 
ticipants supported the recommendation for stronger preparation in the academic 
disciplines that undergird elementary school teaching. What that preparation 
should include, however, was another matter for debate. Some contended that 
elementai-y teachers, like their .secondary counteiparts, should m{\jor in a single 
academic disc-ipline. This argument was supported by the contention that intensive 
study of one ru>ld can empower teachers to undei-stand other (liscMi)linaiy ("lelds. In 
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addition, it was argued, in-depth understanding in one field would make apparent 
the advantages to teachers of having such knowledge, and would encourage them 
to continue their learning in other fields after they completed the preparation 
program. Others asserted that special majors should be constructed for elementary 
teachers. These majors should be as intellectually rigorous as traditional disciplin- 
ary majors in academic departments, but might be designed to expose prospective 
elementary teachers to a range of intellectual territory that would prepare them 
more broadly for teaching all the subjects in the elementary school. The concern of 
primary importance to these advocates was that these majors would not consist of 
strings of introductory courses, but would be sets of courses that exposed students 
to the fundamental ideas of the discipline in ways appropriate for their career goals. 

Discussions about what constituted an appropriate 
undergraduate msyor raised other important questions for all teacher education 
students, secondary as well as elementary, about knowledge and whether or not 
knowledge of one area can generalize more broadly to other areas. One set of 
arguments was based on the conjecture that teachers need to be liberally educated 
individuals and, thus, should be allowed to msyor in any field they wish to pursue. 
This position was supported by the reasoning stated above that held that students 
who come to know how knowledge in a particular discipline is generated, vali- 
dated, and organized can effectively help their students develop such under- 
standings in other fields. The counter-argument was based on the view that there 
are particular majors that have so little connection with the subject matter taught in 
elementary and secondary schools »hat students should be encouraged to meyor in 
a select number of academic disciplines. The goal of undergraduate and graduate 
teacher education, it was aigued, was not only that teachers cf>n e to understand 
disciplinary knowledge in general, but that they understand deeply the particular 
disciplines they will teach. 

Deliberations about the substance of pedagogical studies 
were also controversial. The view that education courses have no substance, and 
the accompanying assumption that there is, in fact, nothing of substance to 
teach in such courses was not often articulated. Nevertheless, discussions often re- 
vealed the skepticism that some faculty had concerning both the need for more in- 
tensive pedagogical study and questions about the nature of such content. De- 
spite position papers written to explicate the rationale for providing stronger 
connections between a student's disciplinary study and the pedagogy for teaching 
school subjects for understanding, and the need for greater integration of these 
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knowledge areas with knowledge about diverse learners and multiple contexts, 
these views remained basically unchanged throughout the deliberations. 

On the one hand, faculty across all groups agreed with 
the need for teachers to be sensitive to diverse learners, capable of becoming 
advocates for all learners, and able to confront ii\justice where tliey encounter it in 
educational and community settings. On the other hand, they did not always recog- 
nize the legitimacy of such knowledge for teacher education. While faculty did not 
disagree with the statistics that point to grave difficulties confronting teachers in 
some settings, they also did not see the study of these contexts as critical to 
teaching. For some, these issues are the domain of study for policy makers and 
administrators, but not for teachers. Others would ignore these factors the 
grounds that they influence learning little, if at all, and therefore should only be 
touched on briefly in education coui-ses, but require little more. Similar questions 
were raised about the importance of understanding the diversity which learners 
bring into the classroom. In the end, however, it was not so much that the proposed 
content was not recognized as Important, but that fa(!ulty did not agree about how 
teachers can learn what they need to know, 

IVrceptions about how individuals learn to teach tended 
to be more consistent among faculty within the College of Education than across 
college affiliations. Faculty in the College of Education generally accepted the idea 
that teacher candidates had to construct understandings, both of teaching as 
presently exists, and of ways that the practice of teaching could be different. They 
believed that the entering assumptions^ attitudes, and conceptions of teaching that 
aspiring teachers hold must be made visible, so that alternative conceptions of 
teaching, learning, learners, and schools ( ould be c-onsidered. p'aculty in the College 
of p:ducatic)n embraced the notion that important, but different ways of unden^tand- 
ing teaching and leaining must be acconunodated within a coherent framework of 
knowledge domains. They believed, further, that the opimrtunity to develop these 
understandings must be thoughtfully constructed, using a variety of materials and 
experience's. They recognized that such learning reijuires coherent programming 
and an extended time frame. 

These iussumptions were not generally shared by fa( ulty 
in olluM depjumients. While other faculty saw the siuue needs being demonstrated 
by their students, they tended to inten)ret these needs as deficiLs in the students* 
academic preparation (i.e., too few courses in the disciplines) rather than as 
problems stemming from too little iiUegration of disciplinary study with Uv' study 
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of teaching, learners, and schools. Thus, solutions proposed by such faculty geiier- 
ally focused on ways to include more content in the m^or fields, rather than on 
ways to deepen both disciplinary and pedagogical understandings. Such recommen- 
dations on content were also justified on the grounds that novices should be ex- 
pected to learn to teach "on the job." Given this premise, the primary purpose of t he 
university program would be to expose students to knowledge that might be useful, 
either as an orientation to the demands of their future teaching roles, or as ideas 
they might later use as teachers. Helping novices create networks of understanding 
that bridge theory and practice was not completely accepted by faculty on these 
teams. Thus, tensions about both the appropriate substance and the duration of the 
professional studies component continued throughout the yearlong deliberations. 

In addition to the debates mentioned above, three pri- 
mary concerns surfaced early and persisted throughout the year. One of these 
concerns focused on discussions of the advantages and disadvantages of proposing 
certification at the end of a master's degree program. Another had to do with a 
desire, on the part of other collages, to include disciplinary study across both the 
baccalaureate and master's degree components of the program. Still another had to 
do with the advisability of completing a master's degree in the absence of full-time 
teaching experience. Discussion of thes? a^d related issues led to modifications in 
the overall design of the integrated BA/MA program; these continue to be 
further refined and negotiated individually with forum participants and the ad- 
ministrators of the various departments that provide specialty area studies for 
prospective teachei-s. Proposed modifications include: 

■ exploring the feasibility of a dual emphasis on both disciplinary study 
and professional study at the BA level, with continued study of the 
disciplines along with professional studies at the MA level; 

■ considering a model that provides provisional certification at the end of 
the fifth yeai- of study; and 

■ pui'suing the possibility of including the induction year as part of the 
master's degree program, thus providing support for first-year teachers 
and allowing candidates to meet a substantial portion of their continu- 
ing certification retiuirenients as part of the program. This proposal 
assumes that special eciucation content will l)e merged with general 
education content within the professional studies component of the 
program. 
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CONCLUSION 

The decision to engage i;i long-term discussions across 
all departments of the university that contribute to the preparation of teachers was 
grounded in the belief that only through understanding of the common agenda 
could the institution hope to achieve its goal of improved teacher education. While 
such a forum can foster some imderstanding, it is unlikely to be successful with all 
participants. Thus, many of those who took part in these discussions remained 
uuconviiiced. 

The deliberative approach just described revealed many 
of the tensions and difficulties inherent in institational change. Yet, the process was 
useful for accomplishing some important purposes. While some participants 
appeared reluctant to alter their aurrent practices, others took the opportunity to 
build more collaborative approaches to teacher education. Although some were 
unwilling to accept basic premises of the reform agenda, they did participate in 
discussions and present alternative points of view. 

The primary value of the t'eliberaiive approach, how- 
ever, lies in its educative function. Through this forum, facult> and some adminis- 
trators (department chairs and assistant or associate deans) engaged in regular con- 
versations about the educational needs of the nation's youth. Faculty considered 
new views of learning and teaching and delved into the dilemmas confronting 
teachers i;i different contexts. This year was an opportunity to examine their own 
values and perspectives on the role of various kinds of knowledge in teaching and 
learning tc teach. Faculty from all departments had opportunities to influence the 
perceptions and goals of faculty from departments with whom they had had vir- 
tually no prior contact. Together they shared perspectives and contemplated 
strategies for achieving the broad goals they each held. 

Wliile some teams were more successful than others in 
achieving some consensus within the team, differences persisted across teams in 
the priorities that different groups identified. Some teams were clearly more 
focused on the importance of strong subject matter preparation, while others 
placed somewhat more emphasis on developing understandings of learners, 
contexts, and social justice issues. As an educative device, however, this forum 
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highlighted education as aii important and worthwhile comniitniont of the univer- 
sity. It was also worthwhile as a vehicle for identifying ways to modify the proposal 
to gain the support needed for formal univeisity approval. 

Inasmuch as the process is not yet completed, the jur is 
still out concerning the final outcomes of these deliberations. Three things are 
clear, however: 

■ there is more consensus about what is needed than there is about what 
should be done about these needs, 

■ talking about these issues uncovered promising possibilities to pursue 
as well as sore spots to avo'd, and 

■ knowing who one's likely allies are provides the possibility of develop- 
ing broad faculty ownership of the ideas. These realizations are impor- 
tant since the academic governance system relies on political support 
from all colleges for proposed curricular changes. Knowing where such 
support already exists, and where other support can be built 
is invaluable for the success of proposals for change. 

Building such support is particularly important in univer- 
sities where teacher education is considered an all-university responsibility. The 
sort of support that is needed, however, requires that faculty work together over 
time, as they educate students with whom they have continuing relationships. Next 
steps, therefore, include plans for cross-disciplinary faculty to form faculty cohorts 
that will enact the curriculum that is ultimately negotiated through th? academic 
governance system of the university. As 'hese cohorts collectively plan and imple- 
ment strategies that foster the cone ^ptual understandings and teaching competence 
of their mutual students, faculty are likely to further refine and develop shared con- 
ceptions of teacher education that they can fully support. 

Unless university faculty and administrators c-ome to 
embrace common goals, and develop proposals that they can participate in fully, 
the aim of creating c-oniprehensive reform will not he realized. Yet, creating a fonim 
for the sharing of idetis is fmstrating, diffu-ult, mid politically dicey. Nonetheless, it 
is essential that such dialogue occur if teacher education is to become 
an important mission of the university. The approac h described here is one 
way (o begin the convei-sation. 
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CASE FOUR: BUILDING 
ON FACULTY COMMITMENT 
IN A SMALL LIBERAL ARTS 

COLLEGE 

9 

SHIRLEY RICHNER 



Overview. Contexts of institutions vary enonuously. 
Where existing communication patterns are relatively open and conversations 
across departmental units are ongoing, efforts to reform teacher education can 
evolve rather easily. Building on positive attitudes and faculty relationships, re- 
newed commitments to teacher education may be adopted readily with little or no 
dissension. The case description that follows illustrates the advances that were 
possible within the context of a small liberal arts college. In contrast to the difficul- 
ties associated with cross-departmental deliberations described in Chapter 8, it is 
tempting to speculate that the important distinction to note between these two 
cases is the size of the institution. On the contrary, change within a small institution 
may be equally or even more difficult if faculty are not supportive of proposed 
changes. A single dissenting voice can carry great weight when faculty numbers are 
small. When faculty trust and support one another, on the other hand, these quali* 
ties become instrumental in accomplishing proposed refonus. ■ 
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Liberal arts colleges have a long history of involvement 
in teacher education. Some of this involvement has developed because of the desire 
of private religious colleges to prepare teachers for their related K-12 private 
schools. But the tie between liberal arts and teacher education Is much broader 
than the preparation of teachers for specific schools. The emphasis on liberal arts 
that is at the heart of the mission statements of most private colleges leads logically 
to the additional mission of preparing the teachers who will contribute liberal edu- 
cation at all grade levels aiid In both public and private schools. Whltworth College, 
a private, residential, liberal arts college located In Spokane, Washington, Is an ex- 
ample of this traditional partnership between liberal arts and teacher education. 

The development of the Knowledge Base for the Begin- 
ning Teacfier volume by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion (AACTE) provided the Impetus for study and change for the teacher education 
programs at Whltworth College. The purpose of the two-year project at Whltworth 
was to implement changes in the knowledge base used in the preparation program 
for beginning teachers. This project Included an In-depth study of the recommenda- 
tions made by the authors of the KBBT volume. These recommendations were 
compared to the knowledge base In use in the department's existing program. With 
this knowledge as a reference point, Whitworth*s education faculty made decisions 
about the Importance of the knowledge contained in the KBBT volume, and In exlst- 
inH courses in relation to the conceptual framework which was developed for 
Whitworth^s program. These decisions led to the implementation of changes In 
courses and programs. 



INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT 
FOR CHANGE 

Before this project began, teacher education prograjns at 
Whit worth were generally considered successful. Graduates of the program were in 
demand by school districts and evaluations of first-year teachers showed a high de- 
gree of satisfaction with the current program. Because the current programs were 
viev* 'd as successful, there was a difference in the degree of faculty members' per- 
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ceptions of the need for change to be brought about through the project. It is always 
harder to "fix" things that are not broken. To broaden faculty support for the 
project, the task was approached as a professional growth and renewal effort. 

FYom the start, the faculty of the education department 
had a shared vision for teacher education. The programs were "owned" by the de- 
partment as a whole, and the expectations for faculty wore high. Tnere was a long 
history of working together in a consensus model. The number of people in the de- 
partment was small enough for total involvement, but large enough to have diverse 
ideas and interaction. TTie ten full-time faculty members had the basic re^nsibUity for 
change. Their preparation represented expertise and experience in elementary, 
secondary, special education (including gifted education), multicultural, educa- 
tional foundations, evaluation, and liberal arts disciplines. Some of the people had 
taught in the department for more than two decades; others only a few years. 

In addition to the advantage of size, the department fac- 
ulty genuinely liked each other and cared about the personal and professional suc- 
cess of the other members. No one hesitated to say what they thought, yet all were 
kind to each other. The working relationship of this group of people was an impor- 
tant part of the context for change. 

The Education Department is the largest department of 
the college. More than 20% of the graduates who receive their B.A. degrees each 
year have also obtained their teaching certificates. Between 120 and 160 students 
receive their initial teaching certification each year. 

Another important factor in the in&Ututional context was 
the close working relationship among the education faculty and the faculty of the 
other college departments. Whitworth's Education department and content depart- 
ments have historically viewed themselves as partners in teacher education with 
joint responsibility for the success of beginning teachers. The faculty in the content 
areas model good teaching and participate in the selection process for students 
seeking to enter the teaching profession. Education faculty serve on the teaching 
teams for the core program and act as resources for college-wide faculty develop- 
ment. Achieving this working relationship has been a twenty-year project. It has re- 
quired constant attention as faculty and programs changed. 

Teaching excellence is also a characteristic of the educa- 
tion experience at Whitworth. Outstanding teaching is a prerequisite for both tenure and 
promotion throughout the institution. This historic priority for good teaching cre- 
ates an atmosphere in which the study of teaching is valued. 
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Another important component of the context for change 
at Whitworth was the positive and supportive attitude of the institution's adminis- 
trators. The college encourages creativity and change, and administrators provide 
support for departments that wish to implement changes. Changes are easier to 
make when decisions and approvals are all made at the institution. A private college 
like Whitworth does not face the more complex decision-making process that most 
public institutions have. 

These factors created an institutional climate that was 
veiy supportive of initiating and implementing change in the teacher preparation 
program at Wliitworth. Unlike many larger, comprehensive institutions, the college 
did not face such obstacles as low prestige accorded to teacher education, lack of 
administrative support for the costs and process of instituting change, problems 
with collaboration across departments, or a slow-moving bureaucratic structure for 
implementing new programs. The absence of such obstacles allowed the college to 
proceed at a rapid pace and with a high degree of consensus in developing the new 
program for teacher preparation. 



NATIONAL AND STATE CONTEXT 
FOR CHANGE 

The state of Washington responded in very direct fashion 
*o the series of national reports in the mid-1980s that called for refomi in K-12 edu- 
cation and teacher education. A comprehensive study, commissioned by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, concluded that teacher education in the state 
of Washington, was "not at risk." An example of evidence leading to this conclusion 
is the fact that almost all of the state's teacher education programs were NCATE 
accredited. But, despite this evidence of healthy professional preparation, the na- 
tional reform movement swept across the state anyway. 

At Whitworth, the effect of these national studies was to 
increase the amount of time that faculty and administrators within the Education 
Department had to spend with those outside the depat nent to keep them informed 
about the quality of teacher education at our institution. The erroneous assumption 
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that the information contained in these reports was true of Whltworth's programs 
had to be corrected witli the entire campus community. 

The NCATE redesign had a more positive influence on 
change. Whitworth College valued its long-term NCATE accreditation, and was will- 
ing to invest time and resources to meet the new stricter standards. Whitworth 
viewed the knowledge base standards as the central focus of the new NCATE stan- 
dards as well as the ideal starting place for implementing changes in courses and 
programs. Therefore, faculty deliberation about knowledge base issues became tl\e 
initial focus of the change effort and a central element of this project. 

Some of the new state requirements played a niiyor role 
in creating the framework for Whitworth*s change process. One component of the 
governor's program was the provision to offer, for the first time in the state, initial 
certification programs at the graduate level. These programs were designed to at- 
tract qualified people with B.A. degrees in liberal arts subjects into the teaching pro- 
fession. The development of the Master in Teaching program leading to initial certi- 
fication was a mjyor part of the change process at Whitworth. The requirement for 
all teachers to have Master's degrees before continuing certification was also in- 
cluded in this legislation. This requirement led to changes in advanced programs for 
experienced teachers as well as reconceptualized programs for beginning teachers. 

The other m^jor factor at the state level was the revision 
of the program approval standards and certification requirements. The new state 
standards, which are similar to the NCATE standards, are designed to avoid dupli- 
cation. Like the new NCATE standards, the revised state standards require institu- 
tions to base the components of the professional preparation program on a 
"theoretically sound and research-based framework.** The state standards also seek 
assurance that the education unit has "established procedures for the review of 
such theory and research regularly, and has made a commitment to revise the pro- 
fessional preparation program on the basis of evaluation of the program and rel- 
evant new knowledge in the field.*' The need to meet such standards obviously gave 
impetus to the Whitworth knowledge base implementation project. 

The office of the State Superintendent for I^iblic Instruc- 
tion had a history of supporting creativity and change in teacher education. The 
state has established teacher education advisory boards, beginning teacher as- 
sistance programs, and a number of other innovative programs. Institutions are en- 
couraged to go beyond basic standards in the development of their programs. The 
state's requirements, for the most part, are broad and leave room for the faculty at 
each institution to develop creative professional programs. 
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The overall context in which Whitworth undertook to re- 
examine and revise its approach to teacher preparation was a positive one. While 
national reform proposals and new state requirements placed the teacher education 
program under increased scrutiny and accountability, there was also clear guidance 
on the general objectives for change and an encouragement of innovation within 
the state. The supportive environment at the institution level allowed the Education 
Department to utilize these external factors as facilitators for the change process. 



PROCESS OF CHANGE 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGIiAMS 
AT WHITWORTH COLLEGE 

Change efforts at Whitworth used the KBBT volume as a 
point of departure for responding to the state's mandates for redesigning teacher 
education programs. The faculty of the Educaiion Department specifically 
chose to concentrate their efforts on the knowledge base for a number of rea- 
sons. They included: 

1 , The department's belief that the specialized knowledge for teacher edu- 
cation should be central to the program and that all courses and deci- 
sions should be made in relationship to it. 

2, The increased en^phasis on the importance of the knowledge base for 
beginning teachers in the new NCATE standards and in the new Wash- 
ington State certification standards, 

Whitworth College's emphasis on departmental study and change, 

4, The departn^ent's need to revise the conceptual framework of its pro- 
grams and to ensure that the most recent research and theory were be- 
ing used in all of its courses and programs, 

5. The department's desire for each faculty nu^mber to have a better un- 
derstanding of the total program and of the place of each of their 
(*ourses in the program. 
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6. The department's desire for clearer and more direct relationships 
between the courses and the conceptual framework and improved 
communication of these relationships to students. 

Additionally, two crucial elements allowed this effort to 
move forward. One was the leadership role of AACTE in organizing developmental 
projects on the professional knowledge base for beginning teachers. Tlie other fac- 
tor was the financial support provided by an external grant with which the project 
was initiated. 

Actual changes in teacher education programs could oc- 
cur only if the ten faculty members of the Education Department initiated, devel- 
oped, and implemented these changes, For this to happen, the faculty needed to 
spend large blocks of time together, A series of one- and two-day retreats was 
planned. Classes were cancelled and faculty were paid a small stipend for retreats 
that extended into the weekend. 

The agenda lor the first retreat was an in-depth study of 
the knowledge bases of the current program, with special attention to the strengths 
and weaknesses of each content area. This close look at the knowledge base for 
teacher education programs seemed hke a logical place to begin because of the per- 
ceived success of those programs and because of each faculty member's personal 
and professional investment in each of those courses. Beginning here, however, 
tended to strengthen the status quo, and make changes more difficult. 

The next step was for each faculty member to review the 
material from the KBBT volume. This was organized according to the teaching 
areas of each faculty member. The department had to work from manuscripts as 
they became available because much of the change process occurred before the 
book was published. At first this was experienced as a m^or handicap. But it forced 
the faculty to assume the primary role in the development of its own programs, and 
allowed the book to be a source rather than a blueprint. In retrospect, the timing of 
the book seemed to be an advantage rather than a handicap. It became available 
({ftertlxe department was asking all of the right questions. 

Each faculiy member had to incorporate the new knowl- 
edge that the profession believed to be important with what he or she already knew 
and believed about teaching. The next retreats then dealt with the comparison of 
this recommended knowledge base with tiie knowledge already in use in each of 
the courees. 
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The department continued to meet in its regular two 
hour sessions in the time between the retreats. Although other business had to be 
conducted during these meetings, at least a part of the time was devoted to continu- 
ing the knowledge base discussions. This kept the project at the forefront of the 
department's work throughout the two-year period of the change process. 

An outside consultant met with the department at one of 
the early retreats to discuss the change process. This consultant helped the depart- 
ment see the need for revising and developing the conceptual framework for the be- 
ginning teacher program, aiui for relating each of the program components to this 
framework. She also challenged some of the department's current thinking and 
practice and suggested directions and sources which would prove basic to the 
changes that were actually made. 

DEVKLOPING A CONCKPFUAL FRAMEWORK 

The next vStep for the department was to develop the 
conceptual framework. This was a difficult part of the process, and progress 
occurred only after some decisions were made about knowledge base priorities. 
When the department was dealing with both areas simultaneously — knowledge 
base priorities and conceptual framework — they were able to make progress. The 
addition of new sources and knowledge, and the reaffirmation of some current 
knowledge, generated new ideas about the overall conceptual framework. During 
these early meetings, several faculty members who were on the cutting edge of pro- 
fessional knowledge served as import ant mentors for younger and older faculty. 
Their knowledge and enthusiasm kept the department interested and energized. 

Teacher education programs in the state of Washington 
have advisory councils composed of teachers and administrators from public 
schools in the area. The council which works with Whitworth s j^acher education 
program was advisory to the total change process. The council i ticipated in some 
of the retreats and meetings and met with the consultants. Th council knew the 
college's current piograms well, and was willing to work dostrly with the faculty 
throughout the change process. 

The department also received assistance from five other 
area colleges that were involved in the knowledge base change process at their own 
institutions. The department chairs from tht-se five institutions met regularly to 
compare their procedures atid progress. Because these institutions were regional, 
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there was little expense involved in the meetings. The institutions were both small 
and large, public and private, and were located in large cities and small towns. Tlie 
variety of these institutions and of the procedures each of them used helped to give 
perspective and support. 

The department chair benefitted from the collaboration 
gained as a member of AACTE's Knowledge Base Committee during the two 
years of the change process. Since the other institutions represented on this 
committee were also involved in related projects with their own institutions, 
this committee was able to provide perspective, support, and new ideas for procedures. 

SMALL GHOLP TASK S TUIJCTIJUE 

The next step in the change procedure was the formation 
of small groups to work on specific areas of the program. The idea of using small 
groups to accomplish tasks was new to the department. Because only ten people 
are involved in the total unit, the norm was for everyone to be involved in ev- 
erything. Small groups were established in four areas: elementary education, 
secondary education, foundations, and special education. Part-time facult; ant 
practitioners were added to these groups. The productivity of the small groups con- 
vinced everyone that better work could be done by fewer people — as long as the 
total group was in charge of the "master plan." A trust developed within each of the 
small groups, over time and. a respect for the work of the groups became evident in 
the department retreats and meetings. 

During the period when the groups were developing their 
recommendations for departmental actions, the advisory council members joined 
the small groups for an intensive discussion. The addition of these people was an 
important part of the change process, and many of the eventual changes were sug- 
gested in this session. 

At the same time the depart n\ent Wiis working on the 
knowledge base for professional education, it also redesigned the requirements for 
endorsements in each of the content areas. Faculty from each of the subject area 
departments worked with the education faculty on these revisions. These cross- 
disciplinary faculty groups also revised the methods courses in the content aroiis 
which are taught within these departments. 

As derisions were made about changes, other program 
optU)ns began to develop. As they did, additional groups were fonned to work out 
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the details of the proposed option and to present it to the Education Department. 
The most important option to develop during the change process was the Master in 
Teaching degree. This program for beginning teachers would provide graduate pro- 
fessional education leading to certification for people who already had B.A, de- 
grees. The decision was made to develop this new certification program in ad- 
dition to the undergraduate certification program. The procedure for working 
on the graduate program was different because this was a totally new program 
and required institutional action as well as departmental action. 

A committee of four faculty members was appointed by 
the Professional Learning Council of the college to assist the Education Department 
in the development of this new graduate degree. These faculty represented the fol- 
lowing departments: English, physical education, communications, and art. These 
faculty members met with faculty from the education department to work on the 
knowledge base and all degree requirements for this alternative route to certi- 
fication, which is new in the state of Washington. Progress reports were made to 
the graduate school, the Professional Learning Council, college administrators, the 
education department, and the Board of Trustees. Final approval was obtained 
from each of these groups. 

Another knowledge source originally developed with the 
graduate degree in mind also became an influence on the conceptual base for the 
undergraduate program. As a part of the grant that funded the knowledge base 
change process, a research project was conducted to study the knowledge base of 
experienced teachers who were selected as experts by their peers. As the study of 
these teachers (Michaelis, 1989) progressed, it became clear that there were impli- 
cations for undergraduate as well as graduate programs. Certain knowledge, skills, 
and models were more appropriate for preservice programs, and these were 
presented to the Education Department for consideration. 

Throughout the process of program reform, communica- 
tion was very important. The retreats and meetings required thorough and immedi- 
ate follow-up action so that the next steps could be done. This became especially 
crucial after the small groups began to meet, and the entire department needed to 
be informed about their progress. The department chair and the chairs of the small 
groups were responsible for writing and distributing minutes of the meetings and 
for taking the actions recommended by the groups or the department. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF REAL CHANGE 

During the department retreats and meetings, faculty 
members were not defensive about their courses or the status quo of the current 
programs. Everyone was willing to consider the sources of knowledge that were ba- 
sic to current programs and to entertain the suggestions made in the KBBT volume 
and its associated references. But problems began to surface when the process 
reached the next stage. Although the faculty had created the new program and had 
agreed to implement the appropriate changes in their courses, it was difficult for 
them to actually go imo the classroom and teach a familiar course differently. This 
factor was the most difficult one encountered in the change process at Whitworth. 
People agreed about the changes that needed to happen; each person intended for it 
to happen, but at first, it didn't. 

After the unity of the group and the excitement about the 
group decisions, it was discouraging and puzzling to find that although the minutes 
of the meetings and retreats looked good, the same old courses, using the same old 
sources, were being taugh* . An analysis of the situation led to the conclusion that 
lack of time was the m£Uor factor in the barrier to change. Lack of time was not an 
easy obstacle to overcome, but at least it was easier to handle than overt resistance 
to change. 

Other colleges involved in reconceptualizing tlie teacher 
education knowledge base with Whitworth were also experiencing this problem. 
One of the methods that helped faculty members implem-nt changes in their 
courses was for them to attend intensive, structured conferences with faculty mem- 
bers who taught a similar course in other colleges. These meetings were set up to 
include two course areas— for example, educational psychology and methods. The 
first part of the meeting would involve methods professors meeting with each other 
and psychology professors meeting with each other. Then, as the meetings pro- 
gressed, everyone met together to find ways to integrate the learning from one area 
with that from the other. Faculty returned from these meetings with new ideas and 
enthusiasm for specific changes in their courses. 

To encourage change in courses, the department chair 
met individually with each faculty member to discuss implementation of the 
changes agreed on by the department. For some, there was a need to establish 
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timelines for change cooperatively. For otiiers, tiiese meetings provided the oppor- 
tunity to discuss professional decisions related to the courses. The long-honored 
right of each faculty member to teach courses based only on their own professional 
judgment was gradually surrendered for the privilege of having a part in making de- 
cisions for the total program. New course outlines were developed that were 
specifically related to the conceptual framework. Faculty beg; to refer directly to 
the knowledge base as a part of the rationale for each unit of tne course. The faculty 
who were first to implement new courses became models for others. Course 
outlines were shared and individuals helped each other make changes. The depart- 
ment chair also modeled changes in the courses she taught. 



SUPPORTING THE CHANGE PROCESS 

The most important support for the changes came from 
the faculty of the Education Department. Their positive attitude and good working 
relationships were of key importance to the entire process. 

Support for the process also came from the college 
administration. There was support for released time for faculty, as well as pro- 
visions for additional funding. The Vice President for Academic Affairs took a per- 
sonal interest in the changes and attended presentations and meetings throughout 
the two-year project. 

In addition, a $48,000 grant of outside funding bought re- 
leased time for tlie department chair and others to arrange the retreats and meet- 
ings, to see that the decisions made by the groups were carried out, and to organize 
and coordinate tile activities of the advisory council and cluster college group. After 
tile funding was expended, the department continued to implement and evaluate 
the knowledge base changes. 

Wliile the changes might have oc^curred in the absence of 
financial support, it is unlikely that the process would have unfolded in the same 
way. The financial resources allowed faculty to utilize ongoing opportunities to 
engage in the deliberation process focused on the knowledge base, on the develop- 
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ment of a conceptual framework, and on the relationship of courses to that fianie- 
work. While the state mandate required a response, support for this project allowed 
the faculty to use the mandate as an occasion for substantial reform. 



THE RESULTS OF CHANGE EFFORTS 

The faculty at Whitworth spent two years reflecting, 
revising, and creating a new basis for teacher education programs. As a result of 
these ongoing efforts, they implemented a number of changes. The development of 
a revised conceptual framework for teacher education programs was one of the 
changes that occurred at Whitworth as a result of this knowledge base project. This 
framework became the department's guide to the other changes that occurred in 
programs and courses. While many frameworks had been suggested and developed 
during the early stages of the project, it was from the small group work that the fi- 
nal framework developed. This uses Shulman's four categories of the teacher's role 
(learner, knower, guardian, and member) and develops these in the context of the 
beliefs and values of Whitworth College. 

A knowledge base was established for the preparation 
programs for beginning teach -s. This knowledge base blends the recommen- 
dations in the KBBT volume and the knowledge base components that have made 
Whitworth's programs unique in the past. Guidelines of specialty groups were also 
used as applicable. The faculty members responsible for each of the courses in the 
program have selected areas of the program knowledge base for inclusion in their 
courees. This base became the essential guide to changes in individual courses. 

Each course was changed significantly to be sure that 
the essential knowledge for each area was included. Faculty members are clear 
about the relationship of the course they are teaching to the conceptual framework 
of tJie program. This relationship is also explained to students, so that students are 
continuously aware of the program as a whole, as well as of the purpose of each 
class Changes occurred In the content of all departmental courses. In many 
courees, methods also changed as faculty began to model instructional strategies 
that were consistent with the conceptual framework they had adopted. 
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A new course, designed and added to the program, pro- 
vides the content con\ponent of the multici '.:ural field experience that is required of 
all certification candidates. This course meets weekly for six weeks prior to the 
month the students spend in another cultural setting; it also meets weekly for six 
weeks after the students return The course is staffed by two Education De- 
partment faculty. One of these teachers is Native American and has continuing ex- 
perience teaching children in tribal schools. The other has traveled internationally 
and worked with children's programs in Asian countries. A faculty member ftrom 
the history department and a local high school teacher who is in charge of teaching 
immigrant children complete the teaching team for this new course. 

All of the content endorsement areas were revised. The 
statf requires all teachers to have at least two endorsement areas and recently re- 
vised the academic content required for these endorsements. The faculty of each of 
the content areas and the faculty of the Education Department agreed on desirable 
as well as required changes in the endorsement areas, and they separated the 
endorsemont sequences from college minors for students not seeking certification. 
These new endorsements are now printed in the college catalog and are in effect. 

A graduate program, the Master in Teaching Degree, 
which leads to initial certification, was developed and implemented as part of this 
project. Although there have been five-year undergraduate programs in Washington 
State in the past, this is the first time a graduate program for initial certification has 
been available in the state. This degree provides an intensive 15-month program for 
students who hold B.A. degrees in liberal arts subjects and who wish to obtain 
elementary or secondary certification. The first group of students completed the 
program at the end of the 1990 summer term, and the second group of students is 
currently enrolled in the program. 

Because these graduate students are beginning teachers, 
this program uses the same conceptual framework developed for the undergradu- 
ates. Rut ihe program and the courses differ in ways that are appropriate for gradu- 
ate stuaents. Specifically, as a part of the Master in Teaching degree, a new core 
course was developed. Such core courses have long been a part of undergraduate 
degrees at Whitworth. They are interdisciplinary and focus on topics rather than on 
sing'e academic subjects. They are team taught by faculty from various depart- 
ments. Implementing the knowledge base for the Master in Teaching program led to 
establishing a core course for Whitworth's graduate programs as well. The topic for 
this course is "Milestones in Education: Issues and Beliefs." It combines the history 
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and philosophy of education with a broad liberal arts perspective. It is taught by a 
team of faculty who have expertise in the history of European education, English 
and American literature, and American educational histor>' and philosophy. 

The department has undertaken this work in response to 
new state requirements for a master's degree as prerequisite to final certification. 
This requirement ensures that, for the first time, formal education for all teachers in 
the state will continue into the first year of teaching. The research study on the 
knowledge base of expert teachers done by Michaelis (1989), one of the Education 
Department's full-time faculty members, was completed during the two-year period 
of change. A knowledge base for experienced teachers can now be developed, and 
the study of expert teachers will be used as one component of this development. 
With the exception of the Master in Teaching program, knowledge bases for gradu- 
ate programs have not been completed or implemented, but the department has be- 
gun to work on them. 

The department also began a collection of research stud- 
ies and other information that forms the basis of Whitworth's new programs. Anno- 
tated bibliographies of the information sources that the department believes to be 
most important are continuously added to this professional departmental file. 

Changes in programs for beginning and experienced 
teachers were an important outcome of this effort. Equally important was the fact 
that this project resulted in a more knowledgeable faculty working together in more 
productive and creative ways. A group of people working intensely on a project of 
this magnitude experienced changes in themselves, as well as in the programs they 
revised and created. There was a significant increase in the professional knowledge 
of each of the faculty members. Everyone studied the new sources recommended in 
the KBBT volume, and everyone reviewed the sources on which previous programs 
were based. Because this project was action-oriented, the faculty learned much 
more than they would have in more traditional faculty development programs. For 
some faculty, the learning involved in this project added an advanced theoretical 
perspective to their experience. 

In addition to the changes that occurred in each faculty 
member, important changes also took place in the way in which faculty work to- 
gether. Even though the department faculty had a history of good working relation- 
ships prior to the project, they learned to be more productive during this process. 
They learned to stay on task for longer periods and to stay with the big projects un- 
til they were satisfied with them— for example, reaching consensus about the con- 
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ceptual framework for beginning teachers. Faculty learned to trust the work of 
smaller groups so that things did not have to be redone in the larger group. 

As a result of the two years spent in the development and 
implementation of the conceptual framework for the knowledge base, the 
Whitworth College Education Department learned that change is difficult and 
exhausting. This period of change was both exciting and frightening— often at the 
same time. At this point, the department and the college have the satisfaction of 
knowing that significant improvements have been made in its programs, 

Whitworth College's experience with this effort was real- 
ized in the larger context of creating new teacher education programs in liberal arts 
colleges - programs that can meet the challenges of this decade without losing the 
unique traditions of their rich heritages. It was especially rewarding to be part of 
this change process at Whitworth College because the faculty was able to take a 
program already considered successful, build on its strengths, and create a new 
conceptual base for the program's obijectives. 
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Marleen C. PUGACH 



Changing the practice of teacher education is not easy 
work, but clearly such change is crucial to improving the quality of education in the 
United States. This volume has tried to present a realistic picture of the problems 
and challenges involved in changing how teacher education is carried out. The 
purpose of our realism is not to dissuade those who face the daunting task of re- 
form, but rather to encourage our colleagues that reform is in fact possible, and to 
inform them that in many institutions the process has begun. Further, these places 
can serve as examples and share how it feels to undergo the shifts that will be nec- 
essaiy to reach our common goals. 

One problem associated with the challenge of changing 
teacher education is accepting the magnitude of the task and recognizing that the 
process will be slower than we might wish. The work we embark on Is not limited 
to how we do business within schools, colleges, and departments of teacher educa- 
tion, nor Is It restricted simply to Integrating the Information In the Knowledge Base 
for Beginning Teacher volume. Rather, multiple efforts across multiple stakehold- 
ers are needed. Some of these efforts must focus on the quality of education that 
precedes professional preparation, namely, efforts with our colleagues In the liberal 
arts and sciences. Other efforts must Include working In close partnership with 
practitioners to raise the quality of clinical sites, by Integrating school Improve- 
ment with the development of highly skilled, professional teachers in the schools. 
Yet others must deal squarely with the content of professional preparation, giv- 
ing m^jor consideration to what the knowledge base for beginning teaching Is, 
and how best to ensure that students draw on It well as they prepare to teach in 
today's schools. 
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These jnultiple goals signify that, although there may be 
different entry points into the pro( *ss of change, all aspects must be addressed, and 
most likely they need to be addressed simultaneously. Perhaps more important, 
these interrelated goals signify that both the content and the process of teacher 
education need attention, and that guidance and support in each of these aspects of 
change is warranted. In the process of reforming teacher education, substantial re- 
form in any one of the areas presented in this volume is to be acknowledged as a 
milestone. Change is incremental and must be recognized as such. 

Simultaneously, however, the larger goal must always be 
kept at the forefront to provide the framework for each change that is accom- 
plished, and to ensure that conceptual, programmatic integrity is honored through- 
out the process. This means striking a continual balance between the work on spe- 
cific parts of teacher education reform and the whole that such reform is meant to 
create. The challenge to reforming teacher education is fundamentally a com- 
prehensive one, and the comprehensive picture developed by a group of faculty 
members must always be the driving force for change. 

In other words, discrete tasks will not in themselves add 
up to changing the practice of teacher education, but engaging in these discrete 
tasks that take time and great energy will pay off in contributing to the whole of re- 
form. Opportunities must be provided for faculty members to pursue developmen- 
tal work internally in their schools and colleges of education, in terms of the 
conception of the knowledge base they adopt. As many of the chapters in this vol- 
ume suggest, this task not only will involve a consideration of research-based 
knowledge, some of which is codified in tlie KBBT volume, but also will extend far 
beyond the volume to include a consideration of issues such as the role of practice 
in the knowledge base or the means by which we prepare teachers to work with 
multiracial and multilingual students. Other opportunities must bring together fac- 
ulty members in the liberal arts with their colleagues in teacher education to engage 
in reforming how liberal arts education is conceptualized for those who would 
teach and to initiate the developmental work needed to effect such change. Yet an- 
other opportunity must focus on knowledge derived from practice, and on the kinds 
of field settings that would best support the acquisition of such knowledge for 
teachers. Each of these tasks demands attention and requires pilot work and 
subsequent evaluation. It is from the interplay of each of these prior efforts, within 
a sound conceptual framework, that the practice of teacher education can be trans- 
formed to meet the challenges of teaching in the century to come. 

2:3 
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We have not attempted in this volume to present a single 
model, or **perfect" program of teacher education. Rather, we have based our work 
on the assuiaption that institutional characteristics shape and influence what can 
be accomplished any particular point in time. These idiosyncratic characteris- 
tics, these local p?. ticulars, will determine which tasks are undertaken in which or- 
der, and with which players. At the same time, however, such idiosyncracies 
should not become a foil for reform, and past practice, however entrenched, should 
not be interpreted as an absolute impediment to change. Instead, the particular cir- 
cumstances of each program of teacher education constitute a local context, a 
unique challenge for change. The four case studies related here provide a sense of 
how different each effort can be, and illustrate that, even in the most traditional and 
apparently entrenched programs, reform can be accomplished. 

Reforming teacher education is a labor-intensive task, 
and the commitment to such change requires an understanding and acceptance of 
the time and effort that will be needed to accomplish this goal. Fortunately, the 
effort does not have to be undertaken in isolation. Implicitly, many of the chapters 
in this volume deal with the concept of community: a community of teacher educa- 
tors developing a defensible base of knowledge, a community of learners among 
university faculty and school practitioners, a community of learners among 
preservice students themselves, and a community of university-wide scholars 
concerned with the preparation of teachers as an integrated effort engaging arts 
and sciences with professional education. The concept of conmmnity is likewise 
central to changing the practice of teacher education because it is the community 
that provides both the opportunity for reflection and the support needed to cany 
out this labor-intensive commitment. 

At this point in the history of teacher education, we 
believe that another community needs to be recognized, namely, the comnmnity of 
teacher educators who are taking on the task of changing the practice-of teacher 
education. With this volume, we hope to contribute to a sustained sense of 
community among those who are engaged in redesigning teacher education, to the 
recognition that the effort is not isolated, and to an understanding that the base of 
dependable support is growing. We hope the experiences reflected in these 
chapters provide new enthusiasm and direction to those in the midst of reform. To 
those who have not yet embarked on the task of changing teacher education, we 
hope this volume is a catalyst for initiating substantive, comprehensive efforts 
within and among individual institutions. ■ 
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PROJECT SUMMARIES 



1. MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

Project director: Henrietta l. Barnes 

The project was designed to address these ceiUral questions: 

■ What do beginning teachers need to know? 

■ How do they need to know it? 

■ How is what they need to know different from what experienced teach- 
ers know? 

■ Wliat are the implications for teacher education of taking the knowl- 
edge bases seriously; for example, what would be included in initial and 
continuing teacher education programs? 

■ Wliat changes will institutions need to make if their progranis are to re- 
flect those concepts? 

Project activities involved three phases. In the first 
phase, discussions were conducted between authors of the Knowledge Base for the 
Beginning Teacfu>r and experienced teachers, with discussion centered on the first 
three questions listed above. The second phase was based on conferences held with 
representatives of several institutions engaged in serious reform of teacher educa- 
tion; these discussions focused on the set of original questions, their implications 
for change in teacher education programs, strategies for program redesign, and in- 
stitutional obstacles to change. The third phase of this project was centered at 
Michigan State University, whore an interdisciplinary approach was developed in 
order to address these questions, possible changes indicated for design of teacher 
preparation, and institutional strategies to bring about needed changes. 
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2. WHITWORTH COLLEGE 

Project director: Shirley Richner 
Research Assistant: Randy Michaeus 

The Whitworth project utilized collaboration between 
the cluster institutions for two m^jor project objectives. In the first of these, the in- 
stitutions engaged in study of the knowledge base foundations of their current pro- 
grams and met with consultants to promote this study. The institutions worked to 
identify obstacles to Implementing specific program revisions and used collabora- 
tive conferences to facilitate such change across the institutions. The discussions of 
program change were also linked to new state requirements for teacher education. 

Whitworth College served as the center of the change ef- 
fort; its teacher preparation programs were subjected to comprehensive study by 
faculty across the institution and to substantial redesign by the teacher education 
faculty. An ancillary segment of the Whitworth project was a study of the knowl- 
edge base foundation that characterizes expert teachers. Results from this study 
yielded information to be utilized in the continuing redesign of advanced teacher 
education programs at Whitworth. 

3, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 

Project Director; frank b. Murray 

The Delaware project addressed the academic prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers; its objective was to develop, implement, and 
evaluate a new model for the six academic areas commonly taught in elementary 
schools. The cluster institutions were members of the Mid-Atlantic Regional 
Education Consortium. 

The project resulted in development of several alter- 
native approaches to the preparation of elementary teachers; most are interdis- 
ciplinary in nature and are based on distinct perspectives from which subject 
matter taught at the elementary level can be conceived and understood by teachers. 
The approaches presented combine both the subject matter commonly taught 
in the elementary school and essential foundation materials from each 
knowledge domain. 
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4. UTVIYERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Project Director: William C. Gardner 

The Minnesota project focused on the generic peda- 
gogical knowledge base for secondary level teachers. It centered on two basic 
questions: 

■ What constitutes the generic pedagogical knowledge base for second- 
ary teachers? 

■ How do teacher education programs achieve a professionally sound 
confluence of content knowledge, pedagogical knowledge, and knowl- 
edge of learners and instruction? 

These questions were studied with a particular interest in 
the assessment of students who enter teacher preparation at a post-baccalaureate 
level. The project involved teams of institutions from the cluster in these activities; 

■ review and analysis of relevant literature, 

■ development of "models" that provide preparation in the generic 
secondary knowledge base, and 

■ piloting and evaluation of models in several teacher education 
programs. 



5. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE 
Project Director: Sam j. yarger 

The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee project centered 
on an inquiry concerning the knowledge needed by teachers of diverse student 
populations in relation to the knowledge base as set forth in the Knowledge Base 
for Beginning Teacher publication. In particular, this project addressed the 
question of the knowledge base in the context of implicaUons for urban teacher 
education programs and the necessity for prospective teachers to address the needs 
of all student populations. The project included two general classes of activities: 
faculty study groups on topics addressed in the KBBT volume, and faculty/ 
practitioner meetings focused on knowledge and experience needed in 
the preparation of teachers who will work with diverse students. 
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6. CITY COLLEGE, CUNY 

PROJECT Director: Leonard C. beckum 

The goal of this project was the identification of the 
knowledge base successful teachers in K-12 schools believe made them successful 
in multicultural, multilingual urban settings. Successful teachers in K-12 schools in 
New York City, London, and Vienna, through self-report techniques identified the 
skills, techniques, and knowledge they used with their students. The analysis 
identified common elements in these teachers' descriptions that constitute their 
knowledge base. 
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